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Art. 1—CALIFORNIA GOLD: 
WITH REFERENCE TO THE RELATIVE MARKET VALUE OF GOLD AND SILVER, 


Two of the consequences of the immense products of California gold mines, 
which I ventured to suggest in the July number of the Merchants’ Magazine, 
have already begun to manifest themselves. One is the increase of the cur- 
rency from the increased ability of the banks to enlarge their loans and dis- 
counts ; and the other is an alteration in the relative value of gold and sil- 
ver, or, in other words, a depreciation of gold. 

The first of these facts is shown not merely by the general rise of almost 
every species of stocks, and in most places, of real estate, but by the increased 
dividends of many banks, and in the increased profits of all those institutions. 
This consequence of the abundance of gold is but temporary. If the banks 
have not already reached the maximum amount of their loans, they soon. 
will reach it. Nor can those loans be much increased without the danger 
of reaction, and a consequent diminution of their specie, their issues, and 
their profits. 

The second consequence is manifested by the growing scarcity of silver, 
so as in some places to command a premium, and the preference shown by the 
banks to pay in gold rather than silver, This consequence, produced by the 
relative ibaaileas of gold, must increase with the increasing cause. If the 
accessions of gold continue to be as great as they have been—and they pro- 
mise to be much greater—the premium on silver, which is not more than 2 
or 3 per cent, will soon get to be 4 or 5 per cent, and go on increasing, 
until the Legislature applies the remedy. 

The inconvenience of this discrepancy between the relative value of the 
two metals at the mint and in the market are very great. All experience 
teaches us that whenever such discrepancy exists, the undervalued metal will 
be withdrawn from circulation. It will be either exported to countries where 
it is justly estimated, or be melted up or hoarded. ‘This effect which just the- 
ory would lead us to expect, we have twice experienced in the United States, 
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When the first mint law was in 1791, the proportion it established be- 
tween gold and silver was as fifteen to one. But the proportion between them 
in those European countries with which we principally traded was only about 
as fourteen and a half to one—silver having been thus confessedly under- 
valued by Mr. Hamilton for some special reasons assigned by him. The 
consequences of this discrepancy was a comparative scarcity of silver, so that 
those who required it for the Chinese trade were compelled to give a premium 
of 5 per cent for it. But in the course of time, by a gradual alteration in the 
supply or the demand of one or both of these metals, their relative value was 
, and gold became worth more than fifteen times as much as silver. 
That metal being then undervalued by law, became scarcer and scarcer, 
until finally the eagles which had been thrown out of general circulation, 
became worth $10.60, or 6 per cent more than their mint price. This 
evil continued until it found a remedy in the aet of 1834, which raised the 
price of gold to sixteen for one of silver. By that price gold is now, a second 
time, valued too high. But it is very desirable to have both metals in circu- 
lation—gold for large payments, and silver for small—and of the two, silver 
is much the most important, not only beeause it carries on the small daily 
traffick of all classes, but because bank notes are a much better substitute 
for gold than for silver. From the present state of things then, we are likely to 
be deprived of that species of our metallic currency that can be least spared. 
Fortunately, the remedy for the threatened evil is both certain and easy. 

When oe decided on making both gold and silver standards of value 
and legal tenders, it was necessary to determine the relative value of the two 
metals to ascertain what the debtor, who had the option of paying in either 
metal, was bound to pay, and the creditor bound to receive. But the pro- 
portion thus fired by law is always liable, after a few years, to vary from the 
proportion between the market values of these metals. Thus in less than 
sixty years we have seen three instances of this variance in the United States, 
once silver, and twice gold has been rated too high, and whenever this is the 
ease the other metal is comparatively thrown out of circulation. The source 
of the evil then is in making both metals standards of value, or in attempting 
to fix that by law, which is, and always must be, mutable. 

The advocates for a double standard admit its inconveniences, but insist 
that we must submit to them if we would have the benefit of both metals as 
currency. But this assumption is contradicted by the experience of other 
countries as well as our own. In Great Britain, gold is the only legal tender 
for all sums above forty shillings, yet no one ever heard of a creditor refusing 
to receive ten, twenty, or even fifty crowns in payment of a debt. On this 
subject, Ricardo, a practieal banker, and a successful theorist on the subject 
of money, says: “It appears, then, that while each of the two metals was 
equally a legal tender for debts of any amount, we were subject to a constant 
change in the principal standard measure of value. It would sometimes be 
gold, sometimes silver, depending entirely on the variations in the relative 
value of the two metals; and, at such times, the metal that was not the 
standard would be melted and withdrawn from circulation, as its value would 
be greater in bullion than in coin. This was an inconvenience which it was 
highly desirable should be remedied ; but so slow is the progress of improve- 
ment, that, though it had been unanswerably demonstrated by Mr. Locke, 
and had been noticed by all writers on the subject of money since his day, a 
better system was never adopted till the last session of Parliament, when it 
was enacted that gold only should be a legal tender for any sum exceeding 
forty shillings. (Ricardo’s Pol. Econ., chap. xxv.) 
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In Russia there is but one standard of value and legal tender, which is 
silver. Gold, nevertheless, readily circulates there, according to her able 
political economist, Storch, who says :—“ Whenever the engagement to pay 
is In money and not in paper, the price of everything is regulated by the 
value of silver ; but gold is not on that account the less received in payments, 
provided it be valued in silver currency according to the rate established by 
the course of trade. Neither of the contracting parties being able to gain or 
to lose, in giving or receiving one metal or the other, it is equally indifferent 
to both in what money payment is made, and the two metals circulate cur- 
rently without injuring or depreciating one another.” (Storch, Econ. Pol. 
Lib. v., chap. vit.) 

We have had abundant evidence of the same fact in the United States. 
From 1797 to 1806, no foreign coin “except Spanish milled dollars and 
parts thereof,” was here a legal tender; yet in all that time, the gold coins 
of England, Portugal, Spain and France, continued to form a part of our me- 
tallic circulation, Again: bank notes which constitute our principal cur- 
rency are not a legal tender. They, indeed, are exchangeable for the coins 
which are a legal tender; but foreign coins are at least equally exchangeable ; 
and they, moreover, have an intrinsic value which bank notes do not possess. 
There is then no ground for the apprehension that our own gold coins, with 
which the whole people have long been familiar, will cease to circulate when 
they shall have ceased to become a legal tender. 

Nor is there any reason to expect when we have a single standard and 
legal tender, that one metal will be generally scarcer than the other. There 
will, indeed, be fluctuations in the relative quantities, but they will be transient 
and short lived—every excess having a tendency to correct itself and to re- 
store that equilibrium between the two metals which is suited to the wants 
of trade and the circumstances of the country. Repeal the law by which 
one metal is artificially elevated in price and the other depressed, and there 
would be no more reason to expect a permanent scarcity of either metal, than 
of coffee, sugar, iron, or any other commodity. Indeed, it may be remarked 
here, by the way, that in our monetary speculations we are always in danger 
of error, if we do not regard gold and silver simply as merchandise—a favor- 
ite merchandise, indeed, because it is so readily exchangeable for every other 
commodity—but it is still a merchandise, and obedient to all the laws of trade. 
Without doubt, since much the larger part of the California gold is produced 
by the industry of our citizens, that metal is likely to be cheaper and more 
abundant in this country than any other, and of course to exchange for a 
smaller quantity of silver; but while this affects the relative values of the 
two metals, it can no more affect their relative quantities, than can the greater 
cheapness of cotton, tobacco, or any other commodity among us. After the 
equilibrium between the metals is restored—as it soon will be—there will be 
no reason, as there now is, to give a general preference to one metal or the 
other, either for import or export, or for hoarding or for melting ; but both 
will be distributed in that proportion which the wants and the occasions of 
the country require. The change then from a double to a single standard 
would bea public benefit without any counter-balancing evil. 

It must be further remembered that the mischief of the present state of 
things is not confined to the banishment of silver from circulation. It is 
also an injustice to all that class of creditors whose debts are of a oe 
character: such as those who have perpetual ground-rents, n tional creditors, 
public institutions, and others, who have let land on long leases, &ec. If 
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ld continues to be a legal tender, to whatever extent it depreciates, 
to the same extent it deducts from what is honestly due the creditor. 
This deduction would not, indeed, now be much, but if the future product 
of the California mines make any approach to the representations given of 
them, the depreciation will go on until it fall to ten for one, as it was before 
‘the discovery of America, and may not stop even there. At that rate it 
would deprive the creditors of three-eighths of their capital. Besides, 
while Kiss is thus obviously in a course of depreciatior and legislative 
action is withheld, contracts of a permanent character, which might be 
convenient both to debtors and creditors, will no longer be made. Thus in 
every respect in which we can view the subject, there are found strong mo- 
tives for putting an end to the present policy of a double standard, and none 
for continuing it. 

Supposing a single standard to be adopted ; which should it be, silver or 
gold? Silver has been thought the preferable metal by most political 
economists, because it is in most countries the ordinary measure of value ; and 
because from its greater abundance than gold, it is less liable to fluctuations. 
Even in England, where, after some changes of policy, gold has been finally 
adopted, some of her ablest writers on the subject of money, have regarded 
silver as the natural and real measure of value. his question has, however, 
hitherto been one of secondary importance, but now we have a motive for 
obtaining it that never before existed. The unprecedented fertility of the 
California mines bids fair to reduce the value of that metal with a rapidity 
that is without a parallel in the annals of the world. It has scarcely been 
two years since any gold was received at the mint from California, and the 
amount already received at Philadelphia and New Orleans, now exceed 
$28,500,000—of which’ somewhat less than $6,000,000 was received Jast 

ear, and somewhat more than $22,500,000 this year. Supposing that gold 
8 been exported from California to other countries in the same proportion 
this year as the last, the whole amount exported in the current year will 
exceed $40,000,000. To this, if we add the probable product of the Russia 
mines, of Brazil and Spanish America, and the sum total will not be less than 
$70,000,000. Now, according to Baron Humboldt, the average annual 
product of gold from the American mines, at the period when they were 
most productive of gold—from 1700 to 1750—did not exceed $12,000,000. 
Nor does the whole amount of silver now drawn from the mines of America 
and Europe exceed $35,000,000 or $40,000,000. So large an annual acces- 
sion of gold must necessarily alter the relative value of the two metals in a 
few years; and should the product of the California mines continue to in- 
crease, as there is so much reason to believe they will, the alteration will be 
both rapid and great. What will be its extent, time only can show. But 
when the relative value of these metals for about two thousand years was 
throughout the world ten to one, we have reason to presume that this is 
the natural proportion between them; and we cannot think it improbable that 
as the rich silver mines of Potosi and other parts of Spanish America altered 
the proportion by lowering the price of silver, in like manner the rich gold 
mines of California and Siberia may restore the old proportion by lowering 
the price of gold. 

A writer in the British Quarterly Review for Sept, last, has argued, how- 
ever, in an elaborate historical notice of the gold mines hitherto known, that the 
yeins of rock in which gold is imbedded in California are not likely to repay 
the cost of working them, and that the surface gold there, which is now so 
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fitable and productive, will in no very long time be exhausted. Suppos- 
ng that his conjecture should prove to be right, and that the vein mines of 
California should not, like its surface mines, prove richer than those of other 
countries, and should not, like the mines of Brazil and some others, be long 
worked without a diminution of profit, the immense extent of the country 
yielding surface gold, and its unequalled richness, must necessarily reduce 
the price of the metal. The Nevada, throughout its whole length, of at least 
300 miles, has, on its western sides, numerous spurs or ridges at right angles 
with it; and in all the streams which penetrate the vallies between the ridges 
and the alluvial lands on their banks, gold is found in similar abundance. 
If the annual yield is no greater than at present, it must soon sensibly alter 
the proportion between gold and silver. And if the product is increased, as 
may be expected, the alteration will be earlier and greater. But whether it 
take a greater or less number of years to exhaust this vast region of gold— 
a region comprehending from ten thousand to twenty thousand square miles 
—the quantity it will furnish is likely to be several times as much as now 
exists in the world, and must necessarily depreciate it, but to what precise 
extent it is impossible to foresee. That will depend not merely on the quan- 
tity thus furnished, but also on the time in which it is furnished; and the 
future tastes and caprices « f mankind in the use of the metal, and in a small 
degree perhaps on the practice of hoarding, which the reviewer, by way of 
allaying the fears entertained of depreciation, gravely suggests as sufficient 
to countervail the enormous products of the California mines. Such a de- 
fence of his opinion is a virtual surrender of it. 

Puytape pata, Nov. 13th. 





Art. 11.—THE BRITISH NAVIGATION ACT OF 1849.* 


M. RODET’s REPORT ON THE BRITISH NAVIGATION ACT—REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 
COMMERCE OF THE PARIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE—M. RODET, CHAIRMAN, MADE FEBRUARY 18TH, 
1850, ON THE ENGLISH NAVIGATION ACT, 


Gentlemen of the Chamber of Commerce : 


THE grave questions to which the modifications in its navigation laws, 
adopted last year by a neighboring power, have viven rise in France, have 
arrested your attention. You have called for a detailed statement of these 
measures, in order that they may be the more easily considered. We here- 
with submit the result of our researches, at the same time admitting that 
our labors are necessarily incomplete; for if we omitted nothing, it would 
have been necessary for us to detail the provisions of a prodigious number 
of different laws, repealed at one time, reénacted at another—variable, in 
short, as the events which called them forth. 

If we go over, with attention, the long series of English laws, it will be 
quickly perceived that those which bear upon the political and social, state 
of the country, have undergone, in the course of many generations, but slight 
modifications, compared with those of the laws of other people. It is true 
the English have, at times, adjusted their fundamental institutions; but they 





* Translated from an official copy of the report, politely furnished by the author, expressly for the 
Merchants’ Magazine. 
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have always done it in a spirit of compromise with prior rights, and with 
the endeavor to reconcile the necessity of change with the respect due to 
established anthority. 

The civil wars, which lasted from the death of Edward IIL. to the acces- 
sion of Henry VIL, affected few but the great. They left unscathed the 
liberties of the subject, and even contributed to their extension, A single 
momentous event—the Long Parliament, followed by the Protectorate of 
Cromwell, interrupted, for a short time, the regular course of this govern- 
ment. Reform under Henry VIII., Revolution under James IL, and the 
successive changes of dynasties, have left unshaken the stability of a free 
people, who have no notion, that in order to repair a part of the social edi- 
fice, it is necessary to pull down the whole, or to entrust to passionate or 
ignorant architects, the materials obtained from the old structure, and the 
new use they are to be put to. 

This stability, which, for so long a time, has been the portion of the Eng- 
lish people, is the secret of the permanence of its laws, on the subject of In- 
dustry, almost the only laws to which the government has had to give its 

tention. 

It is not because society is stationary—it moves, it goes forward; but 
every step is taken with moderation—after long and thorough discussion— 
with a deliberation which gives all opinions time to come out—to be recon- 
ciled—to become clear—and, finally, to become fused into a general public 
opinion, which no one opposes. It is in this way, and in different degrees, 
that in our day, the great measures of Catholic emancipation, parliamentary 
and municipal reform, the abolition of slavery, and many other reforms, 
which may be considered as purely political, have been carried through, and 
a vast and splendid career is opened for new labors. 

On the other hand, the laws relating to industry, produced in the midst 
of these events, have been, almost always, dictated by the sentiment of gen- 
eral interest, such as it was believed to be at the time of their adoption: 
hence they have remained in force a loag time, and have been approved by 
the most eminent economists. They have, at last, come to be considered as 
one of the principal bases of public prosperity, and when they undergo mod- 
ifications, it is interesting to look into their-causes. 

I. Custom duties appear, among all nations, to be of very ancient origin, 
and anterior to modern civilization, In England, they were first made part 
of the revenues of the crown under Edward I., towards 1275, by a grant of 
Parliament. They were levied at first on exports alone, and on the three 
articles which were then the staples of English commerce—wool, skins, and 
leather. 

In the course of time, and under different names, other duties were im- 
posed, as well on imports as exports. Parliament set them apart as regular 
revenues of the crown, by two tariffs, (books of rates,) one of which was 
passed in the first year of Charles II., (after the Restoration,) and the second 
on the accession of George I. But such tariffs are liable to be often over- 
hauled, and the extremely variable and contradictory provisions of the laws 
became so numerous, that in 1787, under George III., government concluded 
to repeal them in a lump, and substituted a single tariff, termed act of con- 
solidation, which has been the basis of all subsequent modifications. 

These modifications have, themselves, been very numerous; for the pro- 
longed struggle caused by the revolution of 1789, in which Great Britain 
took so large a part, compelled that power to put in requisition all the re- 
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sources she could devise. By excise, and by direct taxes, she compelled the 
productive powers of the country to yield everything within the range of 
these powers ; and consequently tariffs of duties on the importation ot colo- 
nial grains, and forei _— were carried to an extravagant point. One 
dominant idea ruled Eng and, as all the rest of Europe; it was that of the 
exclusion of foreign labor, converted sometimes into a very burdensome tax 
on consumers, The list of duties in 1819 proves this to a demonstration. 

Peace, while it secured for England the ion of vast colonies, and the 
supremacy of the seas, by means of formidable positions, at the same time 
restored to ogher nations free navigation, and the opportunity to reéstablish 
former relations of intercourse. Anxious to retain as much as possible of 
the commercial monopoly which was passing from her, that great power 
cast about for the means of doing so. Manufactures had to be fostered under 
the competition it was about to meet with from the continent, and, moreover, 
the necessary expenses of living of the English subject had to be diminished. 
It was then that men of liberal views came into power, and effected sweeping 
reforms in the system pursued a. to the last day of the war. 

The increased consumption induced by lower prices, and increased wealth 
and population, more than made up for the falling off from the system of re- 
laxation adopted ; England was on the high road of prosperity. Confidence 
reiiappeared ; cash payments were resumed in 1822, and credit reéstablished, 
brought forth a new era. ‘ 

Mr. Wallace, in 1822, Mr. Huskisson, in 1825, had struck at the tariffs 
in the boldest manner, and, notwithstanding several transient embarrass- 
ments, their system has never been abandoned. The excise in its turn was 
taken up, and the rate diminished; and it is now levied only on a few of 
those articles most important for revenue. Meanwhile, as every day new 
circumstances arose, every day government was compelled to give its atten- 
tion to an altered state of things, and a session of Parliament rarely passed, 
without the adoption of some provision for the improvement or correction of 
those laws which regulate the relations of Great Britain and her possessions 
with foreign nations. . 

These repeated changes brought on the necessity for a new act of consoli- 
dation, which was adopted in 1833 under William IV. It was accompanied 
by a series of other acts, which allowed the repeal of all previous acts. 

These radical changes, by letting in light upon the effect of all custom 
laws, and the effect of a tariff, made manifest how idle, how useless, as sources 
of revenue, how embarrassing, in practice, were many regulations. Sir 
Robert Peel, following in the footsteps of Mr. Huskisson, undertook a new 
reform, and on the 9th July, 1842, Parliament voted a new tariff, lowering 
the duties on a large number of articles, and entirely abolishing them on 
others. There was no loss to the treasury, in consequence ; for, from 813 
articles thus affected, an average of 22,637,000 pounds sterling, annually, 
were received the two years previous to the change, and 22,720,000 pounds 
annually the two years following it. : 

Duties on raw materials were either abolished, or reduced to nominal 
rates. Those upon articles of foreign manufacture, and on colonial grains, 
were reduced so as to no longer check consumption. 

A new act of consolidation was passed, and the tariff, as amended up to 
that time, was voted in 1845. The attention of Parliament was at the same 
time directed to the acts regulating the customs and navigation. These we 
shall presently examine; for the practical operation of the new system ; its 
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liberal spirit, and the facilities afforded to merchants and foreign manufac- 
turers, could not a REE RR PS until then, of those in- 
separable companions—those corollaries of the tariff, the navigation laws. 

Il. En , an insular, and therefore a maritime power, early, and nat- 
urally, looked upon the general, if not exclusive employment of national ves- 
sels, as a source of offensive and defensive strength, and of profit also. But 
the authorities were often called upon to interpose the arm of prohibition, or 
favor, in order to induce English subjects to turn their attention to the build- 
ing and equipment of ships. Towards the fourteenth century, in 1881, Rich- 
ard II. prohibited import or export trade, except in English, vessels. The 
following year foreigners had to be admitted, for the supply of English ves- 
sels failed. In 1390, it was even provided that English vessels should not 
be entitled to this privilege, unless reasonable freights were asked. 

The effect of this encour, ent was doubtless slight; for fifty years later 
(1440) the Italian watt, teda:tiehi and commercial, carried on the English 
trade, and roused the jealousy of the English merchants, who endeavored to 
obtain from Henry VI. an exclusion of Italian sailors. 

On the accession of the Tudors, Henry VII., in 1485, prohibited, by de- 
cree, the importation of Bordeaux wines, the consumption of which, in Eng- 
land, was very great, in other than English vessels. Four years later, this 
restriction was extended to madder, of which English dyers at that time 
made great use. 

His son, Henry VIIL., revived this statute in 1541; but as it had given 
rise to some reprisals abroad, Elizabeth suspended it in 1558; and this the 
more readily, because the revenue was materially benefitted by the higher 
duties paid by foreign vessels and merchants. 

Nearly a century passed without any systematic legislation. The Stuarts 
ascended the throne, and Charles I. got into the quarrel which was to prove 
fatal to himself. Parliament, which ruled alone, with a view to regulating 
the colonial trade then growing into importance, enacted that Virginia, the 
Bermudas, and Barbadoes, should be exempt, for three years, from all export 
duties on goods sent out to them, guaranty being given for their real desti- 
nation, and under the condition that shipments were made in English ships 
alone. This was the first act reserving to national ships the trade with the 
British plantations, 

The treaty of Munster, in 1648, put an end to a contest of eighty years 
between Spain and her ancient possessions, the United Provinces of the Low 
Countries. Dutch merchants and navigators, redoubling their activity, went 
everywhere where any profit was to be made—any freight was to be obtained. 
They had secured the good will of the English colonies which had remained 
attached to the royal crown, and rejected the yoke of the Long Parliament. 
The Dutch took freights at low rates, and absorbed the trade between the 
colonists and the mother country. This state of things at last attracted at- 
tention, and, as well to punish the colonies, as to humble the pride of the 
Low Countries, Parliament, in 1650, passed that famous Bill, or Act of 
Navigation, which has remained in force nearly two centuries. During this 
period, it has been looked upon by statesmen as the very palladium of Eng- 
lish power ; no historian has failed to pronounce its eulogy ; and if it ceased 
its existence at the beginning of the present year, it was from the pressure 
of new and grave interests, and from the confidence that it was no longer in 
danger of suffering from an obstacle that had disappeared. 
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Dntil the act of 1650, all nations at peace with England could introduce 

any kind of merchandise, under any flag. This act provided :— 
no goods coming from Asia, Africa, or America, and, in particular, 
the English plantations, could be imported, except in English built ships. 

That certain goods, the produce of Europe, should be excepted, under cer- 
tain restrictions and guarantees. 

That no fish should be imported, except from English fisheries, and in 

lish vessels, 

is act, which went immediately into effect, brought on hostilities be- 
tween England and the United Provinces; but finally compelled to make 
pee the latter, on the Restoration, in 1660, saw, to their sorrow, Charles 
I. give his assent to an act confirming that of the Long Parliament, and 
containing a number of new, and still more rigorous regulations, in relation 
particularly to the colonies, which could, thereafter, trade with the mother 
country alone. Some branches of trade suffered, and the price of ships rose. 
But they multiplied, and ship-building was further encouraged by new acts 
passed in 1662 and 1663. England found herself in a condition to resist 
the attacks of Holland, renewed in 1667, and which, on the conclusion of 

peace, led to but trifling concessions. 

Protective legislation was confirmed, and made more rigid still, in 1668 
and 1672. A proclamation in 1675, and an act concerning the carrying 
trade in 1685, tended to the same end. 

The system was kept up with vigor, after the revolution of 1688, and in 
1696. The colonies and plantations were forbidden to export to, or to un- 
lade their products even in Ireland or Scotland; for the union with the lat- 
ter dates only from 1707, and its admission to common commercial privi- 
leges only from 1746. 

During these one hundred and fifty years, numerous provisions regulated 
the operation of the Act of Navigation. Partial modifications, the dictate 
of necessity, have but confirmed the principle of the act. 

The oy A peace signed at Utrecht, 11th April, 1713, between France 
and Great Britain, led to a treaty of commerce between the two powers, 
which was signed the same day. The latter treaty, which was a first step 
in the direction of commercial reciprocity, caused such opposition among 
English merchants, that after a short contest, Parliament annulled it, by re- 
jecting the two articles which contained the most liberal features. 

The cession of Acadia, stipulated in the treaty of Utrecht, sadly signalized 
the last year but one of the long reign of Louis XIV., and was the prelude, 
as it were, to a whole century of reverses, during which France kept on yield- 
ing, one after another, to her rivals, the establishments which French valor 
had, with much tcil, spread over the globe. 

As we approach the present period, we perceive, in all the acts of the Eng- 
lish government, the ruling purpose of nourishing the opinion among Eng- 
lish seamen, that they alone are called upon to supply the necessities of the 
kingdom, These acts are but a repeated confirmation of the Act of Naviga- 
tion of 1660. Under George IV., (5th July, 1825;) under William IV., 
(28th August, 1833 ;) finally during the reign of the present Queen, Vic- 
toria, (4th August, 1845 ;) the acts consolidating the tariff of duties are ac- 
companied by a consolidation of the ancient navigation laws. But a differ- 
ent spirit pervaded the tariff, and it soon had to be acknowledged that these 
different laws no longer formed a harmonious whole. 

III. It was the intention of the legislature that the eleven chapters of the 
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acts of August, 1845, should refér to and support each other, and they were 
considered, taken together, as the consolidation of provisions previously made : 
= recited and repealed 26 acts which had been in force since the last year 
of George IV., and substituted for them, under date of 4th August, 1845 :— 

Ist. An act for the regulation of customs. 

2d. A general regulation of custom-houses. 

3d. An act for the suppression of smuggling. 

4th. An act for the encouragement of shipping and navigation, properly 
called Act of Navigation. 

5th. An act relating to the registry or enrollment of British ships. 

6th. The tariff, or table of custom duties. 

7th. An act regulating warehouses. 

8th. An act relating to bounties and drawbacks on exports. 

9th. An act relating to the trade of the British colonies out of the kingdom. 

10th. An act relating to the trade with the Isle of Man. 

The principal acts passed in England since these, are the following :-— 

Act of 26th June, 1846, relating to the admission of cereal grain, wood, 
and staves. 

Act of 4th September, 1848, the finishing stroke to English legislation on 
sugar. 

Ket of 5th September, 1848, relating to foreign copper and lead; abolish- 
ing the only remaining vestige of a duty clearly protective of domestic 
production. 

Lastly, the act of Ist August, 1849, designed to regulate a number of 
lesser details. 

It was supposed by the legislature that these acts would aid each other, 
and would compose a body of laws in which might be found all the com- 
mercial regulations of England; but various causes have operated to break 
their harmony. The consolidation acts of 1833 confirmed the powers of the 
King in Council, to conclude commercial treaties, or conventions with foreign 
powers, with a view to reciprocity, and to carry them into effect by a simple 
order in council, communicating them to Parliament, but without being 
obliged to apply for its sanction. 

These treaties have proved material departures from the Act of Naviga- 
tion; and as such treaties have been concluded with the United States, 
Prussia, Hanover, Sweden, and Norway, Oldenburg, the three Hanseatic 
Cities, Colombia, and the Rio de la Plata, (or the states formed from them,) 
Mexico, Russia, Austria, Denmark, Portugal, Hayti, Chili, Mecklenburg, 
France, to a certain degree, and the Spanish Colonies, the result has been 
that the provisions of that act have become greatly modified, and its restric- 
tions bore more heavily on English, than on foreign commerce. 

The liberal concessions made by the tariff, which no longer prohibited 
articles of foreign manufacture, were still less in harmony with the Naviga- 
tion Act; since, for example, an article manufactured in Belgium, of which 
the material was leather, on importation from Antwerp, or elsewhere, had to 
pay only 10 per cent on its value: while the raw material, which might be 
hides from Buenos Ayres, could not be imported at all from Antwerp, how- 
ever great might be the assistance to the English manufacturer, in sustaining 
competition, from obtaining them in that way. Hence arose ceaseless com- 
plaints of a system which freely admitted foreign manufactures, and, at the 
same time excluded, by the Navigation Act, the raw material, in certain 
cases, and coming from the same country. These complaints made them- 
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selves heard in Parliament, which took them into consideration, and, on the 
9th of February, 1847, a committee of fifteen prominent members were ap- 
inted by the House of Commons, to enter upon an inquiry. The sittings 
on the 2d of March, and ended the 13th July, 1847. Thirty-four 
individuals, from every occupation, were examined, and 8,060 interrogatories 
were put to them. ‘The answers, published in voluminous reports, to which 
is annexed an appendix of interesting documents, furnished the grounds for 
one of the greatest departures from the ancient courses that England has 
ever ventured upon. 

A similar investigation, instituted by the House of Peers, began the 9th 
of March, and ended the 6th of July, 1848. Fifty-four witnesses were ex- 
amined, and answered 8,745 questions. It was after this long and serious 
investigation, in which all interests had been represented, and their mutual 
relations considered, and after a profound discussion in both houses of Par- 
liament, that the act of 26th of June, 1849, was adopted, which went into 
effect the first of January last. 

Such, gentlemen, so far as, after a careful examination, we have been able 
to set them forth, are the different steps which have led England to a new 

ition, which all at home, even, do not approach without apprehension, 

ut from which she seems, to us, destined to secure a still greater increase of 
wealth and prosperity. 

During these investigations, the English cabinet took occasion to examine 
into the probable effect of the proposed measures, as well in her own colo- 
nies, as among foreign powers. The results of the correspondence were sub- 
mitted to the two houses of Parliament. It embraces every commercial 
country. The correspondence with our government is valuable, and we re- 
produce it here. 

The embassador of Great Britain at Paris, was directed to transmit to our 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, (at that time M. Drouyn de Lhuys,) a memo- 
randum of the state of English legislation, and the modifications proposed. 
We copy it here, although what precedes gives almost all the details :— 

“The chief provisions of the Navigation Laws of the United Kingdom are 
as follows :— 

“Ist. Certain enumerated articles, the produce of Europe, cannot be im- 
ported into the United Kingdom for consumption, except on the following 
conditions :— 

“A. In British ships. 

“ B. In ships of the country of which the goods are the produce. 

“Ships of the country from which the goods are imported. 

“2d. No goods, the products of Asia, Africa, or America, can be imported 
for consumption in the United Kingdom, from Europe, in any vessel what- 
ever ; and these products can be imported for consumption, from any other 
places, only— 

‘A. In British ships. 

“ B. In ships of the country of which the articles are the produce, and 
from which they are imported. 

“ 3d. No goods can be carried from one port to another of the United 
a in other than British vessels, the carrying trade being confined to 

em, 

“4th. No goods can be exported from the United Kingdom to any of the 
British possessions in Asia, Africa, and America, in any but British vessels, 
with certain exceptions, with respect to India. 
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5th. No goods can be carried from one British possession in Asia, Africa, 
or America, to another possession, or from one place to another in the same 
possession, except in British vessels. 

6th. No goods can be imported into any British possession in Asia, 
Africa, or America, exeept— 

“A. In British ships. 

“B. In ships of the country of which they are the products; and 
vided, in this case, that they are brought direct from the country of which 
they are produced. 

“7th. No foreign ships are allowed to trade with any of the British pos- 
sessions, without an authority by order in council. ' 

“The Queen in Council is clothed with power to establish differential duties 
on the ships of every foreign power which shall impose differential duties 
upon British vessels; and also to impose restrictions on imports from foreign 
countries, which shall impose restrictions on imports from Great Britain. 

“In order clearly to understand the precise effect of these regulations, it 
is neeessary to refer to the terms by which the Navigation Act defines Brit- 
ish and foreign vessels :— 

“Ist. As a British ships, no vessel is admitted to the privileges 
they enjoy, unless :— 

“A, Wholly built in the United Kingdom, or some British possession. 

“B. Wholly the property of British subjects. 

“©, Manned by a certain proportion of British subjects. 

“2d. As regards foreign ships, no vessel is considered as belonging to any 
given country, unless :— 

“ A. Either entirely built in that country, or British built. 

“B. Wholly owned by citizens of that country, and— 

“C,. Commanded by a master of the same country, and manned by a 
crew, three-fourths of which, at least, are subjects of the same country. 

“ By the proposed bill it was designed to repeal all existing restrictions, 
except those relating to the carrying trade. It reserved to the crown the 
right of reéstablishing differential duties, as against countries which failed to 
treat British shipping on the footing of entire reciprocity.” 

M. Drouyn de Lhuys answered the communication addressed to him by 
the Marquis of Normanby, by the following letter, dated 31st of January, 
1849 :— 

“ Sir, I have received, under date of 12th of this month, accompanying a 
memorandum of the proposed reform of the maritime laws of England, a 
letter, in which your Excellency does me the honor to ask, in the name of 
this government, for information ; 1st, as to the present state of our legisla- 
tion bearing upon British navigation ; 2d, as to the measures the govern- 
ment of the Republic might be disposed to adopt in the case supposed ; and, 
by way of reciprocity, in favor of that navigation. 

“Tt is with deep interest, sir, that [ have considered so weighty a commu- 
nication ; and I should have been very glad to be able to comply at length, 
and immediately, with the request of Lord Palmerston. But while it is 
very easy to state the regulations now in force, at our ports, with respect to 
British ships, and to their cargoes, both imports and exports, it is by no 
means so as to the changes in this system, as a whole, which we might be 
induced hereafter to introduce. 

“ As to the first point, in fact, there can be no uncertainty ; the convention 
of 26th January, 1826, having formally designated the various cases in 
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which the flag of the United Kingdom, shall, or shall not, be admitted in 
French ports, and in those of our possessions abroad, to special favor. Now 

our Excelleney is aware, that on our side, the stipulations of this treaty 
ion always been serupulously observed, although, on various occasions, [ 
regret to say, and of late, especially, the partial failure to observe these mu- 
tual concessions, on the part of England, has called forth, and, as yet, with- 
out effect, the most just complaints, on our part. 

“ As to the second point, on the contrary—that is, any increase of the fa- 
cilities already afforded by France to British navigation, which, in the case 
supposed by your Excellency, we might be disposed to consent to, I must 
remark that the ultimate conclusion of the government of the Republic, in 
the premises would not be con ined in its scope to a single country, but 
would involve an entire remodeling of our maritime code, as respects foreign 
powers generally. This result, doubtless, would be in conformity with the 
enlightened tendencies of modern political economy ; but it would be diffi- 
cult, at present, to clearly estimate all its advantages, and, perhaps, its par- 
tial disadvantages, also. Before resolving upon a repeal of all the principal 
provisions of the Navigation Act, the British government deemed it, with 
justice, to be its duty to weigh the principles of this radical reform with the 
maturest deliberation. The government of the Republic, when called upon, 
in their turn, to enter upon the same liberal course, can hardly act other- 
wise, or with less circumspection. 

“T have, sir, therefore, without delay, caused this subject to be submitted 
to-the careful investigation of the proper departments, and I shall not fail, at 
as early a day as possible, so communicate the result to your Excellency. 
The liberal and friendly disposition of the government of the Republic, to- 
wards English navigation, in particular, is too well known to you, for you to 
doubt, for a moment, that everything in its power will be done, in this re- 
gard, to bring into harmony the obvious interests of our trade and naviga- 
tion with those principles of rigid reciprocity recommended by the British 
government, 

IV. Weshall now, gentlemen, proceed to make a summary analysis of the 
new navigation act, which forms Chap. XXIX of the Statutes of the 12 
and 13 Victoria, and bears date 26th of January, 1849. 

The first section repeals wholly, or in part, eleven previous acts, merely 
citing them in their order. On examining the several sections of this act, 
we find that the privileges they allow foreign shipping, are as follows :— 

Ist. That of importing, from all countnes, all kinds of goods, and intro- 
ducing them for consumption, on paying the duties imposed by the general 
tariff of England. 

2d. That of trading with the English colonies ; of carrying thither goods 
from any country, and exporting thither grain for any market. 

3d. That of importing the products of the fisheries into England. 

4th. That of trading freely with the possessions of the East India Company. 

5th, That of being placed on the same footing as British subjects, with 
regard to drawbacks, d&c. 

By these various clauses of the act, England reserves to herself the carry- 
ing trade of the British Islands, and of those of the channel; the trade from 
one port of her possessions abroad, to another port of the same colony; 
allows the Governor General of India the power to regulate the carrying 
trade within the domains of the company ; allows the purchase of foreign 
built ships, and provides for the registry of them; regulates the rights of 
owners, and the composition of the crew, &c, 
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The 10th and 11th clauses are so important that we deem it proper to 
quote them word for word, and lay them before you. 

e sections quoted by Mr. Rodet are those which authorize the Queen 
in Council, in case it is made to appear that English trade or navigation is 
subjected in any foreign country to any restrictions, as to voyage, freights, or 
duties, “ impose similar restrictions upon the trade and navigation of that 
country. 

This act, as you see, gentlemen, is addressed to all nations. Several have, 
already, responded: the United States, first, and then Sweden accepted its 
terms without reserve.* The Low Countries are now considering what 
course they can adopt; and the majority of those states which have already 
formed treaties of reciprocity with Great Britain, in Germany and North and 
South America, can hardly do less than conform. As to ourselves, the po- 
sition of France is this :— 

At present, our relations with England are regulated by the treaty of 26th 
January, 1826, which stipulates reciprocity in navigation and duties, on the 
footing of equality, for the vessels and products of the two countries. 

France reserves to herself the right to exclude from her home consum 
tion products of Asia, Africa, and America, imported from England, or in 
English ships, as those articles might be excluded from Great Britain, if im- 
ported from France, or in French ships. 

The limit of this Convention is ten years, and then twelve months after a 
notice of revocation by either power. 

Two articles have been added, by which France is authorised to admit her 
vessels to the open ports of the English colonies. This privilege was regu- 
lated by an order in Council of Great Britain, which enumerates the articles 
allowed to be imported. Wines are not included, and are even excluded ex- 
pressly, by a new order of 16th December, 1826, which, however, extended 
to the Island of Maurice the privilege which at first applie : to the West In- 
dies alone. An order in Council of 10th July, 1827, ineludes in the coun- 
tries whose ports are opened, Ceylon, Cape of Good Hope, and all the coun- 
tries lying within the limits of the charter of the East India Company. 

On the other hand, France, by ordinance of the 8th February, 1826, de- 
clared her intention to exercise the right of exclusion, reserved by article 2 
of the treaty of 26th January ; and since then, whenever there has been oc- 
casion to obtain from England any articles not the product of Europe, it has 
been necessary to convey it to Belgium, Holland, or any other friendly power, 
before introducing it into France. 

Raw silk, silk handkerchiefs, unbleached and printed, rum, arrack, and 
tafia, as well as cashmere shawls, which may be imported direct from Eng- 
land, are excepted from this prohibition. 

Notwithstanding Great Britain’s express abolition of the provisions of the 
old navigation act, the French government seems to consider the terms of 
the ordinance of the 8th February, 1826, or the treaty of 26th January, to 
which it led, as in full force. The Journal du Havre, of Tuesday, 8th Jan- 
uary last, publishes a custom-house circular, containing two lists :— 

Ist. One of articles which may be imported from England, with a certifi- 


cate of European origin. 





* M. Rodet’s statement is not strictly accurate, as respects the United States. This country has 

no act since the English Navigation Law, with reference to, or based on the provisions of that 

aw. No legislation, in fact, was necessary. England, by the law, brought herself within the pur- 

view of an old act of Congress, and, in fact, accepted our terms of reciprocity, rather than we hers. 
See Merchants’ Magazine, October, 1850. 
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2d. The second of articles, which being evidently the production of coun- 
tries out of Europe, continue to be excluded from consumption. 

5. At our ports, and centers of production, there is a general impression 
that the effect of the operation eg the act of 20th June, 1849, will be felt 
among ourselves—some say to our advantage, others, to our disadvantage. 
By what means can this advantage be secured, or this disadvantage pre- 
vented? This is the difficulty; and before going further we must examine 
the laws under which we are living. 

Apart from the fisheries, to which we allow bounties, and the colonies 
whose navigation is favored by law, we find that, with a few exceptions in 
the importation of goods from abroad, the French flag is favored in propor- 
tion to the length of the voyage. 

Coffee, for example, pays seven or eight different duties, according as it is 
imported in French ships. First, from the French colonies beyond the 
Cape; second, from the French colonies within the Cape; third, from the 
possessions in the west of Africa; fourth, from India; fifth, from India be- 
yond Sunda Straits; sixth, from other countries out of Europe; seventh, 
from warehouses in Europe, in foreign ships ; eighth, from all countries, ex- 
cepting where there is reciprocity ; ninth, importation prohibited in foreign 
ships, and even in French ships, from certain points, England, for instance. 

uch are the various regulations to which coffee may be subjected, if im- 
ported for consumption. But it may be always warehoused, and reéxported. 
Our tariff is thus embarrassed with differential duties on every article ; every 
one of these duties was enacted for special reasons, and has given rise to 
partialities. 

= the other hand, England offers a simple tariff, equal to all, and she 
also says :— 

A Sasi ship, therefore a French ship, may go to any point of the globe ; 
may there take in cargo, carry it to England, and land it for consumption, 
on terms of equality with an English ship; and this is what has already 
been done by many ship-masters. 

Our position being thus defined, the following questions at once arise :— 

Ist. Shall the ordinance of 8th February, 1826, remain in force, whose 
basis is a provision of the old English act, repealed by the act of June 26th, 
and shall the articles enumerated in the circular of the Director General of 
the Customs of 8th January, 1850, be still excluded ? 

2d. If France admit those articles coming from England, as she does when 
imported from Belgium and Holland, should differential duties, according to 
nationality of vessel, be retained ? 

3d. France having entire control over her own tariff regulations, and the 
arrangement of their details, shall she allow herself to be influenced, with 
respect to the import trade, by the threats implied by articles 10 and 11 of 
the act of 29th June, 1849? 

4th. What would be the probable effect of legislative changes :—First, 
upon our trade with different countries? second, upon our manufactures ? 
third, upon our navigation ? fourth, upon onr colonial possessions, reduced 
as they are to their present miserable condition! fifth, shall our ship-builders, 
whose skill is beyond dispute, be allowed to sell to British owners ? 

Allow us, gentlemen, here to close this brief and imperfect survey of an 
important subject. Our aim has been to facilitate your investigation and 
decision. There is much interest felt at our ports; the most opposite opin- 

VOL. XXIV.—NO. I. 3 
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ions are expressed. For ourselves, we dare not express an opinion as to the 
course you should resolve to recommend to government. It calls for serious 
thought and profound deliberation. 





Art. I11.—INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


A SKETCH OF THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND PRESENT CONDITION OF INTERNAL 
IMPROVEMENTS IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


NUMBER V. 


Ws. L. Marcy was chosen Governor in 1832, and in his first message, 
in January, 1833, he laid down a rule, which, if fairly carried out by 
the Legislature, was well calculated to preserve a proper equilibrium between 
the progress of internal improvements, and a wholesome condition of the 
finances. He said :—“In my judgment, the first object of inquiry should 
be, to ascertain the amount of expenditure a proposed work will involve ; 
and the next, the amount of revenue that may be derived from it. If the 
revenue promises to be sufficient to keep it in repair when finished, to defray 
the expenses of superintendence, and the collection of tolls, and meet the 
claims for interest on the capital expended, sound policy requires that it 
should be constructed.” “Should the proposed work be connected with 
those now in operation, the effect it might have on the productiveness of 
them should also be regarded, and, to a reasonable extent, influence your 
decision.” In reference to the Chenango Canal, he stated that it passed 
through an “interesting section of the State ;” commended it to the favorable 
notice of the Legislature, and expressed a strong desire that its merits, if 
brought within the rule laid down, might induce them to authorize its con- 
struction. Mr. Stilwell, chairman of the canal committee, made a favorable 
report on the Chenango Canal, and an act passed the House for its construc- 
tion, by a vote of 77 to 12, and the Senate by a vote of 17 to 10. 

In regard to the general fund the Governor said :—“ At the period when 
the State tax was discontinued, I had charge of the financial department of 
the government. Disapproving of the policy of impairing the general fund, 
I recommended the continuance of the tax; and in subsequent years I deem- 
ed it my duty to urge a return to it. It would be useless to attempt now to 
determine whether the policy thus recommended, and | believe every year 
since urged upon the Legislature by the head of that department, and for 
the three last years by the executive, was preferable to the course which has 
been pursued. We are now brought to a condition in which the expedient 
heretofore used for meeting the demands on the Treasury can no longer be 
resorted to, and a new system of revenue must be devised.” The expedient 
referred to, was the act of using up the capital of the general fund to meet 
the annual expenses of the Treasury, and that capital, at the time of making 
the message, was nearly exhausted. 

The message referred to the movement commenced in the preceding year, 
for releasing the auction and salt duties from the canal fund by an amendment 
of the constitution, and restoring them to the general fund; and urged the 
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justice of reimbursing the Treasury for all advances made to it from the 
canals, as soon as the canal debt should be paid. 

Acts were passed at this session incorporating six railroads, three of which 
hdve been constructed or commenced, viz:—Buffalo and Black Rock, Utica 
and Schenectady, and Whitehall and Rutland. 

A resolution was passed confirming an amendment of the constitution 

roposed in the preceding year, for reducing the tax on salt manufactured 
in the western district, from 12 to 6 cents per bushel. 

An act passed for an additional canal commissioner, and Michael Hoffman 
was appointed by the Legislature. At the same session, A. C. Flagg was 
chosen Controller, in place of Silas Wright, who was elected Senator, and 
John A. Dix was appointed Secretary of State. 

Gov. Marcy, in his annual message in 1834, after alluding to the rapid 
increase of the trade of the lakes and canals, adds:—* It has already be- 
come quite evident that the capacity of the Erie Canal will not much 
longer be adequate to the exigency of the business on it. The improve- 
ments which will soon be required, are double locks to facilitate the passage 
of boats, and the enlargement of the canal in its width and depth.” 

The canal commissioners made 4 special communication to the Assembly 
on the 29th of January, in favor of doubling the locks east of Syracuse and 
re-building the aqueduct at Rochester. An act passed (chap. 312) authori- 
zing the canal commissioners “ to construct a second set of lift locks, of such 
dimensions as they shall deem proper, on the Erie Canal, from Albany to 
Syracuse.” Preparations were made in the summer of 1834 to carry this 
act into effect, but at the session of 1835, an act passed for enlarging the 
Erie Canal in its whole extent, and the act of 1834 was suspended. Also, to 
re-construct the aqueduct across the Genesee River, at Rochester, with forty 
feet water-way. Another act was passed authorizing the Governor to appoint 
en engineer to survey a route for a railroad from New York through the 
southern tier of counties to Lake Erie, and appropriated $15,000 to be paid 
from the Treasury. Acts were also passed incorporating ten railroads, five 
of which have been constructed, viz:—Auburn and Syracuse, Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls, Long Island, Lockport and Niagara Falls, and Saratoga and 
Washington. Acts were passed for the survey of a ship canal, from Green- 
bush to New Baltimore, on the plan of EF. C. Genet; also a canal from the 
High Falls of the Black River to the Erie Canal; from Rochester to Olean, 
and a branch to Dansville; and a resolution for the survey of the inlet from 
the head of Cayuga Lake to Ithaca. 

In the first annual report made by A. C. Flagy as Controller, in 1834, 
he recommended a settlement of the account between the Erie and Cham- 
a Canal Fund and the general fund. The report said :—* The canal fund 

as actually received from auction and salt duties, from the year 1817, to 
the 30th of September, 1833, the sum of $4,736,017 27. If the canals had 
not been aided by these auxiliary funds, and money had been loaned ia lieu 
of them at the rate of 5 per cent interest, compounded annually, it would 
make a total of $6,671,554 64, as the actual amount of benefit to the Erie 
and Champlain Canal Fund, from the receipts of auction and salt duties.” 
The report recommended that the canal fund should be charged with the 
amount it had received from the general fund, with interest, and that the 
constiiution should be so amended as to authorize the commissioners of the 
canal fund to commence paying the installments to the Treasury, as soon as 
a sufficient sum had been collected from the canal revenues, to pay the canal 
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debt. The committee on Ways and Means of the Assembly, consisting of 
Melancthon Wheeler, M. Myers, Amasa J. Parker, Asa Clark, Jr., and M. 
H. Cash, brought in a bill to carry this recommendation into effect, but it 
did not become a law. This bill proposed to charge to the canal fund, for 
the benefit of the general fund, something more than $5,500,000, with in- 
terest thereafter, at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. This would have 
given to the general fund about the amount which is secured to it by the 
7th article of the new constitution. 

The Legislature, instead of adopting this course, passed a resolution to 
amend the constitution, so as to restore the auction and salt duties to the 

ral fund, as soon asa sum sufficient to pay the canal debt should be 
collected and safely invested. This amendment was consummated in 1835, 
and to this extent furnished aid to the general fund, on which the deficien- 
cies of the lateral canals were charged. 

The message of Gov. Marcy, in 1835, after alluding to the act of the pre- 
vious session, for doubling the locks on the Erie Canal, says :—“ I regret that 
this measure was not accompanied with another almost equally necessary, 

roviding for the enlargement of the capacity of the eanal. For I deem 
it important that the new locks should be made with reference to the latter 
improvement. As the commissioners have not yet begun to construct 
them, it is worthy of your consideration whether you should not now av- 
thorize this enlargement, and direct the new locks to be made in conform- 
ity thereto.” Referring to the proposition to restore the auction and salt 
duties to the general fund, the message said :—‘t These sourees have con- 
tributed to the canal fund $5,000,000; and you ought now to settle the 
ree whether any and what part shall be returned to the Treasury. 
it shall be determined that none of it shall be refunded, then, in my 
opinion, the levying of a general tax is inevitable, and should not be delayed.” 

Benjamin Wright, who had been selected by the Governor to survey the 
route of a railroad from the Hudson to Lake Erie, made a report, (Assembly 
Doc. No. 107,) in which the expense of this road, 483 miles long, was esti- 
mated to cost $4,762,260, not including land damages. 

The canal commissioners made a special report to the Assembly, (Doe. 143,) 
on the 30th of January, giving an estimate of $1,167,000 for doubling the 
locks from Albany to Syracuse, and $242,000 fur constructing a new aque- 
duct at Rochester; at the same time, they recommended the simultaneous 
enlargement of the Erie Canal. “The settlement of these points,” says the 
report, “ decides the future utility of the canal. If in the spirit of an enlight- 
ened and liberal poliey, adequate capacity shall be afforded to the canal, our 
western brethren will be accommodated and their comforts mereased; the 
revenues of the State will be augmented; a rich and increasmg Commerce 
will excite and reward the industry, enterprise, and skill of our eitizens in 
agriculture, arts, and Commerce; and the State, by affording the utmost fa- 
cility to that intercourse of trade, which improves the moral and social rela- 
tions of civilized life, will at once confer on its own citizens the most lasting 
benefits, and on all others in the only measure in which a bountiful Provi- 
dence permits States to do them good, the greatest benefits and blessings.” 
This report was signed by S. Van Renssellaer, Michael Hoffman, 8. Young, 
Wm. C. Bouck, and Jonas Earll, Jun. 

In the Assembly the subject was referred to the canal committee, of which 
David Wager, of Oneida, was chairman. This committee made a report in 
accordance with the views of the Governor and commissioners on the 5th of 
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March, and broughi in 4 bill. A ed to this report are statements of 
John B. Jervis, and N. 8. os Moor the et of an enlarged 
canal over one of the present size. The committee stated that in eight years 
the business on the canal had nearly doubled, although it was estimated that 
one-seventeenth part only, of the trade on the Erie Canal in 1834, was from 
without the limits of the State. The report alluded to the competition of 
Canada, Pennsylvania, &c., and stated that of all these rivals, “ Virginia might 
be the most powerful ; for through that State, natur» has traced the most 
dirent and easy course from the far west to the Atlantic.” The remedy re- 
commended is to widen and deepen the Erie Canal, and “should the im 

provements now making by the British government in the St. Lawrence tend 
to divert the commerce of the west, then increase the capacity of the Oswego 
Canal, to an extent equal to the increase of the Erie Canal.” 

When the subject of doubling the locks to Syracuse was under considera- 
tion in 1834, the inhabitants of Oswego sent a memorial to the Legislature 
in favor of a ship canal from Oswego to the Hudson, by way of the Oneida 
and Oswego Rivers. This was referred toa committee of which O. Robinson 
was chairman, who made a favorable report and introduced a bill. In Feb- 
ruary, 1835, a meeting was held at Utica, at which the Mayor presided, in 
relation to a ship canal from Oswego to Albany, and a memorial was prepared 
on the subject and sent to the Legislature, accompanied by a survey of the 
route from Utica to Oswego, by E. F. Johnson. This survey extended only 
from Oswego to Utica. Mr. Johnson proposed a canal of a depth of eight feet, 
and a breadth at surface of ninety feet; the banks faced with stone, and the 
locks 130 feet long and 30 feet wide, being double the width of the old Erie 
Canal locks, and designed to enable canal boats to pass them by pairs. The 
route proposed was to enlarge the Erie Canal from Utica to Fort Bull, sixteen 
and a half miles ; then passing on the north side of Wood Creek ten miles to 
Fish Creek, and following the channel of the latter stream to Oneida Lake; 
thence twenty-two miles by the Lake to its outlet, and by the Oneida River 
nineteen miles to Three Rivers Point, and from this point along the route of 
the Oswego Canal to Lake Ontario—whole distance from Utica to Oswego, 
ninety-two miles, fifty-six being lake and river navigation. The canal to te 
navigated by steamboats, and also to havea tow-path for using canal boats; 
and to avoid any transhipment, vessels which navigated the lakes and could 
pass the Welland Canal, were intended to pass the ship canal to the Hudson 
and New York. The cost of the ship canal from Utica to Oswego, was esti- 
mated at $1,131,989. 

The Utica memorial, with the report of Mr. Johnson, and a resolution of 
the common council of the city of New York, were referred to the canal 
board by the Assembly on the 4th of March. These papers were submitted 
to three of the State engineers, John b. Jervis, Holmes Hutchinson, and 
Frederick C. Mills, who communicated their views to the canal board in a 
report dated the 23d of the same month. The canal board referred all these 

apers to Wm. C. Bouck and A. C. Flagg, to prepare a report for the Legis- 
ature. That portion of the report which related to the enlargement of the 
canal was prepared by Col. Bouck, and concurred fully in the opinions ex- 
pressed by the engineers, in favor of enlarging the Erie Canal, in preference 
to constructing a steamboat or ship canal to Lake Ontario. In regard to the 
financial arrangements for the relief of the Treasury, for the payment of the 
old debt, and for defraying the expenses of the enlargement without incur- 
ring a new debt, Mr. Flagg proposed to add the following paragraph : — 
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_ ‘In urging upcn the consideration of the Legislature the importance of autho- 
rizing, at the present session, such an enlargement of the Erie Canal as is con- 
ceived to be necessary to adaptit to the increasing trade of the eountry, the Canal 
Board desire to have it distinctly understood, that they do not reeommend such 
an expenditure of money, on this work, as will interfere with the arrangements 
now in progress for accumulating a sum sufficient to pay the Erie and Champlain 
Canal debt, and for restoring the auction and salt duties to the general fund. At 
the close of 1837, the auction and salt duties will be restored to the general fund, 
if the proposed amendment to the eonstitution should receive the sanction of the 
people. After the period alluded to, the net proceeds of the canal tolls will be suf- 
Jicient to meet the disbursements necessary for improving and enlarging the canal, 
WITHOUT HAVING RECOURSE TO NEW LOANS FOR THAT PURPOSE.’ 


This was concurred in, and the report was signed by Wm. C. Bouck, 8. 
Van Renssellaer, A. C. Flagg, John A. Dix, Greene C. Bronson, Wm. Camp- 
bell, and Michael Hoffman. 

If the recommendation in regard to the appropriation of the surplus reve- 
nues to the enlargement of the Erie Canal had been strictly followed, it 
would have given about $16,500,000 to that work, from, 1837 to 1847, as 
shown by the report of the Controller for the latter year. 

The act of the Legislature, however, did not appropriate the whole of the 
surplus canal revenues to the enlargement, but the 9th section provided that 
after the year 1837, the expenditures for this objeet should be so limited as 
to leave from the canal revenues $300,000 for the use of the Treasury. In 
1836, this sum was increased to $400,000. 

The aet of 1835 also provided that expenditures on the enlargement 
should be limited to a sum sufficient to construct the additional locks, and 
the works connected therewith, &c., until a sufficient sum should have been 
collected and invested, fully to discharge the Erie and Champlain Canal debt. 

When the bill was under consideration in the Assembly, Mr. Thorn of 
Duchess, moved a substitute for the whole bill, providing that the canal com- 
missioners should have detailed estimates made of the whole work, and re- 
port the cost to the next Legislature. This motion was rejected, and the 
bill passed by a vote of 86 to 16. In the Senate, Mr. Tracy of Erie, moved 
to strike out the 9th section, which reserved $300,000 to the general fund. 
This motion failed 20 to 5. He also moved to strike out the 10th section, 
in relation to limiting expenditures to the construction of locks, &c., until a 
sum was set apart to pay the original debt. This was rejected, 14 to 11; 
and the bill passed the Senate by 24 affirmative votes, being all the persons 
present. 

The act of 1835 conferred on the Canal Board the power of determining 
the dimensions of the canal and locks, and of altermg the route of the canal, 
whenever, in their opinion, the publie interest would be promoted by doing so. 

Mr. Hoffman resigned the office of canal commissioner on the 6th of May, 
and Heman J. Redfield, of Genesee county, was appointed at the close of the 
session. He declined the office, and Gov. Marcy, in the recess, appointed 
John Bowman to the vacant place. 

A bill passed the Assembly at this session for the construction of the Black 
River Canal. In the Senate an adverse report was made by Levi Beardsley, 
on the ground that it was inexpedient to engage in new works “ until the 
public debt is in a measure provided for, unless funds shall be raised for 
such new appropriation ;” adding, that “the caval committee believe the 
public are not prepared to submit to direct taxation in special reference to av 
extension of our canal system.” And they suggested the propriety of com- 
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pleting the Chenango Canal, and testing its productiveness before the State 
should embark in another work of a similar character, “involving a large 
expenditure, with an equal amount of lockage.” 

John F. Hubbard, of the Senate, made a report against commencing the 
Genesee Valley Canal at that time, estimating that the annual expense would 
exceed the income by more than $100,000, and adding that “in pursuing 
our system of internal improvement, we should be careful not so to embarrass 
our system of finance as to depress the credit of the State, or burden the agri- 
cultural interests.” 

Myndert Van Schaick, chairman of the committee on finance of the Senate, 
made a report (Doe. 38) in which he reviewed the whole system of finance 
in relation to the canal and other funds, and recommended a direct tax. 

Col. Young introduced a resolution instructing the committee on finance 
to report a bill for a tax, which was rejected, 14 to 9. 

When the act for a new loan for the Chenango Canal was under consid- 
eration, in the Senate, John W. Edmonds proposed an amendment, that 
whenever money was required to pay interest on the sum borrowed, or for 
repairing the lateral canals, the same should be paid from the Treasury, “and 
the Controller shall, on the happening of such contingency, give notice to 
the several boards of supervisors of the sum required to be levied upon each 
county to pay the interest accruing annually upon the said stock, and to pay 
said deficiencies; and the sum required to be raised by each county shall 
be levied and paid into the Treasury.” This was rejected, 15 to 8. 

Previous to the Legislative session of 1835, in addition to the Erie and 
Champlain Canals, there had been completed and authorized to be construct- 
ed, the following canals :— 

The Oswego Canal, extending from the Erie Canal at Syracuse, to 

Lake Ontario, 38 miles, finished in 1828, at a cost of........... $565,437 35 
The Cayuga and Seneca Canal, connecting Cayuga and Seneca Lakes 

with the Erie Canal at Montezuma, 23 miles in length, finished in 

1620, at @ cost OF... 2... ccccccscccccscncescgecesercosgssens 237,000 00 
The Chemung Canal, connecting the Chemung River at Elmira with 


the head of Seneca Lake at Havana, 23 miles, with a navigable 
feeder of 16 miles more to Knoxsville, in all 39 miles, finished in 


RC eee et a ve seman. #6 816,000 00 
The Canal uniting the Crooked Lake at Penn Yan, with the Seneca 
Lake at Dresden, 8 miles, finished in 1836, at a cost of.......... 120,000 00 


The Chenango Canal, connecting the Susquehanna River at Bing- 
hampton, with the Erie Canal at Utica, 96 miles, authorized in 
1833, and finished in 1887, at a cost Of.......cc cece ee eeeeens 2,417,000 00 
The lateral works added 204 miles to the canal navigation of the State, 

and more than $3,500,000 to its debt. All these works have a navigable 

connection with the Erie Canal, and are tributaries to its tonnage. 

Having reached the period when it was deemed necessary to double the 
locks and enlarge the prism of the Erie Canal to accommodate its increasing 
trade; and a period also, when the revenues set apart and pledged by the 
act of 1817 and the constitution of 1821, had accumulated the means neces- 
sary to cancel the original debt; it may be interesting to trace from year to 
year, the rapid increase of revenue derived from tolls, beginning with the 
navigation on the middle section of the Erie Canal in the year 1820, when 
the sum of $5,244 34 was received on products transported from the first of 
July to the close of navigation in December. Besides the above sum there 
was collected at “the Little Falls of the Mohawk,” $450 56 for the naviga- 
tion of the works of the Western Island Lock Navigation Company, after the 
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transfer of their rights to the State. The rates from Rome to Little Falls 
ps ta} the same per mile as on the middle section. (2d Vol. Canal 

ws, p. 14. 

_ Previous to the establishment of the canal board in 1826, the canal com- 
missioners appointed the collectors, and fixed the rates of toll to be charged 
on the canals. The following table shows the whole sum received for tolls 
during the season of navigation on the Erie Canal, and the same for the 
Champlain Canal, from 1820 to 1836, both years inclusive, and also the 
number of miles of these two canals which were in a navigable condition in 
each year. In 1820, considerable quantities of lumber, wood, staves, &c., 
passed from Lake Champlain to the Hudson, but owing to the imperfect 
navigation no toll was charged. The amount of toll in the table from the 
beginning of canal navigation on the middle section of the Erie Canal, in 
1820, to the close of the season of navigation in 1824, is taken from the 
annual reports ofthe canal commissioners, who for a portion of this time 
received the toll from the collectors. 

From 1825 to 1836, the sums are taken from the statement of the whole 
amount of tolls received in each season of navigation appended to the annual 
reports of the commissioners of the canal fund, commencing with the report 
made to the Legislature of 1826, which embraces the tolls for the season of 


Miles. Erie Canaltolis. Miles. | Champlain tolls. Total. 
94 $5,244 34 aie $5,244 84 
94 238,001 63 24 84 24,888 47 

116* 60,446 89 49 44 64,072 88 

160 126,132 59 61 87 153,099 46 

280 294,546 62 64 45 840,761 04 

333 492,644 23 64 26 566,279 49 

363 677,466 75 64 83 762,003 58 

863 775,919 22 64 02 859,260 24 

863 727,650 20 64 08 835,407 28 

863 707,888 49 64 03 795,054 52 

863 943,545 35 64 18 1,082,599 13 

863 1,091,714 26 64 102,896 23 1,194,610 49 

863 1,085,612 28 64 110,191 95 1,195,804 23 

863 1,290,136 20 64 182,559 02 1,422,695 22 

843 1,179,744 97 64 115,211 89 1,294,956 86 

863 1,875,821 26 64 116,131 10 1,491,952 36 

363 1,440,539 87 64 115,425 24 1,555,965 11 





$12,297,929 02 $1,296,084 03 $13,594,018 05 


In the first five years after the completion of the Erie Canal, from 1826 
to 1830, the tolls amounted to $3,832,469 01, averaging $766,493 80, for 
each year. The tolls of 1826 being only $89,027 05 less than the average 
for the whole term. From 1831 to 1835, the tolls of that canal alone 
amounted to $6,023,028 97, averaging $1,204,605 71, for each of the five 
years. The average of each year exceeding the amount collected in 1826, 
by the sum of $527,139 04. In convention, Doc. No. 73, p. 10, the aver- 
age annual increase of tolls on the Erie Canal for the first ten years after its 
completion, is given at 9.65 per cent. The difference between the tolls of 





* The report of the canal commissioners, February, 1823, says: “ Boats have actually passed on 
the Erie Canal, more than 220 miles in 1822;” a portion of this length of canal was not ready until late 
in the fall, and produced no revenue. The canal was opened from Rochester east to Pittsford in July, 
and through the Irondequoit embankment on the 14th of October, 1822, From this time there was 
navigation from Rochester to the Little Falls of the Mohawk, a distance of more than 1t0 miles. 
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1826, and 1835, in the preceding table, is equal to 103 per cent, show- 
ing an average annual increase of a fraction more than 10 per cent.* 

The commissioners in 1820 paid to six collectors for their services, a total 
sum of $1,062 50. Joshua Forman, author of the resolution in 1808, for a 
canal from the Hudson to Lake Erie, and who in 1829 furnished the plan 
of a safety fund for banking, was the collector at Syracuse in 1820, and re- 
ceived for his services $250. 

The cost of repairs and superintendence, in that year, was $19,718 644. 
The Erie tolls for 1821 embrace the tolls received at Rome and Little Falls 
on the old canal, as well as on 94 miles of the middle section of the Erie 
Canal. There passed Rome, in 1821, 2,781 boats, carrying 44,723 barrels 
of flour, 43,078 bushels of wheat, 1,061,000 feet of boards, 4,472 barrels of 
pot and pearl ashes, 48,981 cubic feet of timber, and 2,500 tons of mer- 
chandise, 

The same year more than 9,500,000 feet of sawed stuff, 260, 399 cubic 
feet of timber, and 142,234 staves passed the Champlain Canal. The fol- 
lowing year, 1822, the sawed lumber transported on this canal exceeded 
15,000,000 feet, with 440,000 cubic feet of timber. 

The Erie Canal was filled with water from Rochester, 20 miles west of 
Brockport, on the 10th of October, 1828, and the sum of $141 13, was re- 
ceived for tolls before the close of the navigation. On the 8th of October, 
1823, the first boats passed from the western and northern canals through 
the junction canal, into the tide-waters of the Hudson at Albany. 

This event was celebrated in a suitable manner at Albany. A deputation 
headed by Wm. Bayard, attended from the city of New York. This gentle- 
man, who had presided at the meeting for getting up a memorial to the 
Legislature in 1816, made an address, which was replied to by William 
James, on behalf of the Albany Committee. The Mayor of Albany, 
Charles E. Dudley, congratulated the canal commis<ioners on the arrival of 
the first boat, and Mr. Clinton replied to his address in behalf of the board 
of commissioners. 

At the close of the navigation season in 1823, the Champlain Canal, 64 
miles in length, from the junction to Whitehall, was finished, and the Erie 
Canal was navigable for 280 miles, making a total of 344 miles of canal 
navigation. 

The Erie Canal was navigable From Brockport to Lockport, 45 miles, in 
September, 1824, but in consequence of the condition of the roads from 
Lockport to the Tonawanta Creek, as stated by the commissioners in the re- 
port of 1825, all the property destined for the west left the canal at Brock- 

rt. The Legislature, at the fall session of 1824, appropriated $1,000 to 
improve the road from Lockport west to Pendleton, so as to accommodate 
the canal business in the spring of 1825;+ with a portage of about five 
miles, property passed on the canal and Tonawanta Creek, into the Niagara 
River, at Tonawanta. 

At the close of the year 1836, when the Erie and Champlain Canals had 
been ten years in operation, and had produced about $13,500,000 in tolls, 
the fund commissioners had not only paid the cost of constructing these 








* The tolls for 1826, in this table, are taken from Doc. 6, appended to the report of the commission- 
ers of the canal fund in 1827, and the sum is $10,509 93 less than the sum used in other statements, 
which is taken from the report of the canal commissioners of the same year. 


+ Chapter 290, Laws of 1824. 
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canals, but also the sum of $3,370,000 for their superintendence, and the 
following sums on account of the original debt, viz :—- 


For interest on money borrowed ...... Senbabiees Tage hea ee $5,254,870 70 
For principal of ca debt.... eeeeee eeeeeee ee eee eee ee eee aeeeee 4,423,571 40 


—— 


Total sum paid on account of debt.........sseseeeeeees+ $9,678,442 10 


And at the same time there remained in the hands of the fund eommis- 
sioners, a sum more than sufficient to cancel the whole of the stock then out- 
standing, which constituted the balance of the original canal debt. This was 
the result of the ample provision made by the act of 1817, in providing 
auxiliary funds for the payment of interest; and the unprecedented success 
of the Erie and Champlain Canals in accumulating revenue from tolls, as 
shown in the preceding table. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE SURPLUS REVENUES OF THE ERIE AND CHAMPLAIN 
CANAL FUND. 


When these canals were completed, it was estimated by the commission- 
ers of the canal fund, that there would be an annual surplus, applicable to 
the payment of the debt created for their construction, of $610,000 for ten 
years, succeeding 1825, of which sum over $400,000 it was supposed would 
be derived in each year from auction and salt duties. One portion of the 
debt was payable in 1837, and another portion in 1845; and it rested with 
the commissioners of the canal fund to determine how the surplus revenues 
should be disposed of in the meantime. In constructing the canals, the 
large sums which were borrowed for the purpose, and the revenues derived 
from auction and salt duties were deposited in the Manhattan Bank in the 
city of New York, and the State Bank, and the Farmers and Mechanics Bank - 
at Albany, without interest. In fact, the money with which the canals were 
commenced, in 1817, was loaned by the Albany banks before named, on 
condition that the $200,000 borrowed by the State should remain in deposit 
in these banks until required to be paid out on contracts, and when this 
period arrived, the notes of these same banks were to be used in payment ; 
and to insure a fulfilment of the last condition, the banks, in some cases, 
sent a clerk along the line with the commissioner, who acted as paymaster. 

Anticipating an accumulation of several millions of dollars, which by the 
constitution and the laws could not be used for any other object than the 
cancelment of the canal debt, which was payable at the end of 10 and 20 years 
thereafter, the welfare of the fund required that an arrangement should be 
made to obtain interest on the surplus as it accrued, until it could be applied 
to the payment of the debt for which it was pledged. The commissioners 
of the canal fund therefore resolved to offer the-money to such banks in 
Albany or Troy as would pay interest therefor, and at the same time answer 
the drafts of the commissioners at sight, for the current expenditures of the 
canal fund. In pursuance of this resolution, the Controller, (Gov. Marcy,) 
in June, 1826, addressed a circular to the banks in Albany and Troy, solicit- 
ing propositions for the deposits, which resulted in an agreement with the 
Bank of Troy and the Farmers Bank of Troy, for an interest of 5 per cent 
on the first $100,000, 32 on the second, and 3 per cent on all sums over 
$200,000. ‘The next year the Mechanics and Farmers and State Banks at 
Albany obtained the deposits at 3} per cent interest, and they have con- 
tinued to the present time, as depositories for the moneys required for the 
current expenses of the canals. 
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Tn 1830, the accumulations in the Albany banks were so great that the 
fund commissioners made arrangements with the banks on the lines of the 
eanals which received the tolls from the collectors, to retain the amount at 
4} per cent or pay it over at their option. This arrangement took effect in 
the spring of 1831, and during that season the collecting banks ‘received 
$803,000, of which amount they voluntarily paid to the Albany banks 
$488,000, retaining $315,000 at 44 per cent. 

During the same season, the sum of $500,000 was loaned to seven banks 
in the city of New York, on condition of being drawn on a notice of 60 days, 
or paid over on a similar notice. At the close of the fiscal year in 1832, 
there was deposited.in thirty banks, $2,500,000, and invested in stocks and 
bonds, $465,000, at 31, 43, and 5 per cent interest. At the time a sum 
sufficient to pay the entire debt of the Erie and Champlain Canals was set 
apart in 1836, there had been realized for interest on investments and de- 
posits of the canal fund surplus, the sum of $843,176 03; and at the date 
of the payment of the last instalment of the debt, 1845, the interest realized 
on investments and deposits amounted to the sum of $2,065,796 77. The 
mode of investment adopted by the fund commissioners, enabled them at 
all times to command the surplus moneys, when they could be advanta- 
geously used for the payment of the debt, and at the same time to add over 
2,000,000 to the fund from interest on deposits; although several hundred 
thousand dollars of the loans to banks were at one period unavailable, the 
actual loss to the fund will be limited to a few thousand dollars. 


PAYMENT OF THE CANAL DEBT. 


When the Erie and Champlain Canals were finished, the outstanding 
stock which had been issued in making loans for these works, amounted to 
the sum of $7,737,770 99. Of this amount $270,000 was paid from the 
surplus revenues of 1826, the loan being a temporary one, and payable in 
that year. The general fund at that time had $450,000 of canal stock, 
which in subsequent years was redeemed by the surplus canal revenues and 
the money was used for the support of the State government. Although the 
act of 1826, in relation to the canals, authorized the fund commissioners to 
purchase and cancel the stock for which the surplus canal revenues were pledg- 
ed, whenever in their opinion it could be obtained on advantageous terms, yet 
the ruling price in the stock market was such that none of it was bought from 
individuals from 1826 to 1833. The annual report of 1833 showed a bal- 
ance in the hands of the commissioners applicable to the debt of $3,055,000, 
of which more than $2,500,000 was deposited in fifty or sixty banks. The 
commissioners in the arnual report made to the Legislature on the 2d of 
January, 1833, called the attention of the Legislature to the amount and con- 
dition of the surplus fund, and of their desire to apply these funds to the 
extinguihsment of the debt which they were designed to pay, “but hitherto 
all efforts to purchase these stocks on advantageous terms have failed.” 
After alluding to the distribution of the money among the numerous banks 
of the State, the report said :—‘ The commissioners cannot in justice to them- 
selves, leave this topic without expressing to the Legislature their great fears 
of the effect upon the banks, when, in July, 1837, it shall become their duty 
to draw from them about $3,500,000 to pay off the stock which will then 
be redeemable. Should the time be one of ease and plenty in the money 
market, they have no doubt that the call may be met without distress or 
disaster; but should a scarcity of money prevail, this heavy amount might 
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draw too largely upon the disposable means of these institutions for the en- 
tire safety of the community.” 

A few days after this report was made, Mr. Wright was chosen U. 8, 
Senator, A. C. Flagg Controller, and John A. Dix Secretary of State. And 
in the course of the same month a proposition was made to the fund com- 
missioners for the sale of 6 per cent stock of 1837, at a premium of 9 per 
cent. The board, then consisting of Lieut. Gov. Tracy, Greene C. Bronson, 
Simeon De Witt, and A. Keyser, in addition to the persons before named, 
resolved to purchase the 5 per cents of 1837, at a premium of 6 per cent, 
and the 6 per cents at a premium of 9 per cent, until the 1st of August fol- 
lowing, when the commissioners reduced the premium 1 per cent. At this 
time the Controller sent a circular to the holders of the stock of 1837, offer- 
ing to pay the pramiums of 5 and 8 per cent until January, 1834. 

The following is an extract from this circular, as given in the annual re- 
port of 1834 :— 

“The holders of the Erie and Champlain Canal stock are reminded that 
the surplus moneys now in the hands of the commissioners, are, by the con- 
stitution of the State, pledged to reimburse the principal of this stock, and 
cannot be diverted from that object. It is therefore morally certain, that on 
the Ist of July, 1837, the entire sum which shall remain unpaid of the stock 
which is redeeruable iu that year, will be paid off at par; and with the means 
of redemption in the hands of the commissioners, it is equally certain, that 
as the time approaches when they can legally redeem this stock at par, the 
premium which is now offered will gradually diminish until it reaches that 

int. 

“The holders of this stock will perceive that if they can re-invest their 
money at 4 per cent it will be for their interest to sell at the premiums now 
offered. The surplus canal fund upon which the commissioners are drawing 
for the redemption of this stock are deposited in sundry banks, and yield an 
interest to the State of 3} and 44 per cent. The commissioners readily ad- 
mit, what must be inferred from the high premium offered, that they are 
very anxious to apply the money iu their hands to the redemption of the 
Erie and Champlain Canal stock. In making a small apparent sacrifice to 
effect this object, the State gets rid of the hazards incident to the manage- 
ment of $3,000,000 or $4,000,000; and by gradually possessing itself of the 
stock of 1837, the serious pressure upon all the monied operations of the 
State will be avoided, which might result from allowing the canal money to 
accumulate in the State banks—to be difiused by them through every de- 
partment of business—and then to be drawn for on the Ist of July,4837, to 
the amount of $3,500,000 for the redemption of the stock then payable.” 

In eight months, from the 28th of January, to the 30th of September, 
1833, stock was redeemed and cancelled to the amount of $1,478,376 87, 
on which there was paid a premium of $87,933 46. This included about 
$30,000 of the 5 per cents of 1845, ou which a premium of 18 per cent was. 
paid, and also $393,347 held by the Savings’ Bank of New York, for which 
other stocks were exchanged at par. 

On the 30th of September, 1835, there had been paid for stocks 
$2,773,326 67, atid for premium $213,974, making a total of $2,987,300 67, 
and yet, such was the productive power of the canal fund, that there re- 
mained a balance in the hands of the commissioners, of $3,406,809 72, ex- 
ceeding the amount in hand when the purchase of the stock commenced, by 
the sum of $350,000. In June, 1835, tae commissioners gave notice that 
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means were provided to pay the whole debt of 1837, and that interest on 
the stock would cease on the Ist of July, 1837; at the same time offering 
to redeem the certificates at a premium of 5 per cent on the 6’s, and 3 per 
cent on the 5’s. On the Ist of October, the rates were reduced to 4 and 2 
per cent until January 1836, adding the current interest from October to the 
date of purchase. In 1835, a premium of 12 per cent was paid for the 5’s 
of 1845, and a premium of 24 per cent for 6’s of ,the same year. In Sep- 
tember, 1835, the rate was reduced to 22 per cent on the 6’s. At the close 
of the fiscal year 1836, there had been cancelled of the stock in four years, 
the sum of $3,418,803 13; amount paid on account of premium $254,233.14, 
total $3,673,036 27. 

The report of 1887, says :—-“If this course had not been adopted, the 
accumulations of the surplus deposited in the banks would have amounted 
at the close of the year for which this report is made, (Sept. 30, 1835,) to 
seven millions and a half of dollars, besides the investment in stocks.” 

On the 18th July, 1836, the w:ole amount necessary to extinguish the 
Erie and Champlain Canal debt, had been collected and invested. 


Annual interest. 
It consisted of investments in 5 per cent stocks... $333,932 59 $16,696 67 








Deposits in 70 Banks.......... errr rrr er 8.557,198 58 170,420 41 
Pc ivicncis denardevenes eccseces eos» $3,931,132 17 $187,117 08 

There was then outstanding of the stock of 1837, the 
okie thane coins vo Sc eserccececece escvee $1,479,911 64 $81,788 20 
And of the stocks of 1845..........ececeeeseess 2,282,844 85 119,407 76 
WO. isi cick Ce cecrcccccces eoescees $8,762,256 49 $201,195 96 


The amount of interest on the funds invested, was not equal to that on 
the outstanding stock, but there was an excess in the principal set apart to 
pay the debt of $168,875 68. Andas interest to the amount of $81,788 20 
was to cease on the debt of 1837 in the subsequent year, by the application 
of less than $1,500,000 of the principal, the provision was considered fully 
adequate for the cancelment of the debt. 

After July, 1836, the auction and salt duties were transferred to the gen- 
eral fund, as authorized by an amendment of the constitution. During a 

riod of about 20 years, these sources of revenue had yielded to the canal 
fund $5,647,497 11, being $392,626 41, more than the whole sum paid for 
interest on all the money borrowed from 1817 to 1836 for the construction 
of the Erie and Champlain Canals. 

The outstanding stock in 1836, was held as follows :— 








Amount held by foreigners ..........0eceeeseeeeees Leseeees $2,946,903 45 
“ held in the State of New York..........cesccesceces 624,232 71 

“ held in other States of the Union. .........eeceeeeees 42,107 29 
iis ik Fi Pine Koes SERRE SE AK 68 eeereete eeteeveee « 8,613,248 45 


Notice was given in July, 1837, that 1 per cent premium would be paid 
on the 6’s of 1837 until January, after which they would be paid at par. 
Before July, the debt payable in that year was reduced to about 
$1,250,000. The banks, in the meantime, had suspended specie payments, 
and the commissioners paid the holders of the stock $109 in the paper of 
the New York banks for each $100 of stock. It was decided by Mr. Gal- 
latin, Mr. Newbold, and Mr. White, to whom tke commissioners submitted 
the question, that this rate of payment was equivalent to a payment in gold 
and silver. 
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The Mercantile Agency, 


Art. 1V.—THE MERCANTILE AGENCY. 


Tuis institution, which has now been many years in operation, has grown 
to be so important to the mercantile community, that we feel it due to our 
subscribers to notice it in our pages. There are several such agencies in the 
city of New York.* They all have, we presume, the same objects in view, 
and the same general sysfem of management. Our present remarks, while 
they are intended to cover the system, have reference more particularly to 
the oldest and most extensive of these agencies, conducted by Messrs. Tap- 
pan & Douglass, which we have personally inspected. 

This is not only an extensive, influential, and, as we believe, useful insti- 
tution in New York, but is extended by associate offices to Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Louisville ;+ and contemplates 
a still farther extension, so as to embrace all the important centers of trade 
in the United States. But, though known and appreciated by a majority of 
the merchants in the large cities, we are aware that a prejudice exists against 
it in some quarters. Our object is, if possible, to remove that prejudice, by 
presenting the matter to our readers in the light in which it now appears to 
us. We say now, for we are free to acknowledge that our own “first im- 
pressions” were unfavorable On a full examination of the subject, however, 
we are convinced that those impressions were founded in ignorance of the 
system.. We have recently taken pains to inform ourselves, and do not hes- 
itate to say, that the agency is conducted on high and honorable principles, 
and is truly and extensively useful, not only tothe city merchants, for whose 
immediate benefit it was devised and established, but to all sound, upright, 
industrious traders, throughout the land. 

In our review of this system, we shall briefly advert, first, to the object of 
the mercantile agencies, and then to their operations, 

And, first, as to their object. Immediately after the terrible mercantile 
revolution in 1837, when our whole system of internal commerce was pros- 
trate, and nearly all its operators bankrupt, this agency was planned, and put 
into operation, as a remedy for some of the difficulties which had just been 
so heavily experienced. Its design was to uphold, extend, and render safe 
and profitable to all concerned, the great credit system, on which our coun- 
try had thriven, doing business to an immense amount with all the world, 
and using the capital of the world to do it with. 

At the outset it was mainly intended as an aid to the Jobber. His cus- 
tomers, scattered over many States, were periodically visiting him for the 
purpose of renewing their stock of goods; generally cancelling, in whole, 
or in part, previous obligations, while they contracted new ones. The intel- 
ligent jobber would necessarily need to be informed, on the opening of a 
new account, respecting the then circumstances of his customer. From year 
to year, he would desire to be freshly advised of the good or ill success at- 
tending him. Information of this character can, in general, be satisfactorily 





* The Mercantile Agency—Tappan & Douglass, 70 Cedar-street ; The Commercial ——_-~. A. 


Cleveland, 60 William-street; Commercial Agency, Woodward & Dusenbury, 45 
The City Trade Agency—Potter & Gray, 5 Nassau-street. 


illiam-street ; 


¢ The offices associated with Messrs. Tappan & Douglass are—The Mercantile Agency—E. Russell 
& Co., (late G.W. Gordon,) Boston; W. Goodrich & Co., eockidhes, ; J.D. Pratt & Co., Balti- 
cpa W.B, Pierce & Co., Cincinnati; W. B. Pierce & Co., Louisville; Charles Barlow & Co., St. 
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obtained only at the home of the trader. Hence, the main olject with the 
agency 1s, to furnish THE HOME STANDING of the merchant obtained from 
intelligent and reliable sources, THERE. 

If, in his own little circle at home, the trader is considered honest, atten- 
tive to business, of good business qualifications, and doing well, with a suffi- 
cient capital, is not the statement of these facts a positive benefit to himself, 
and the community in which he resides, as well as to the city merchant from 
whom he buys his goods. If, on the other hand, the trader is notoriously 
dishonest ; or otherwise so disqualified for business as to have no credit at 
home, is it not every way right and proper that it should be known in all 
those places away from home where he may seek to obtain a credit? 
Would not the interests of the several parties before referred to be equally 
consulted by preventing him from obtaining goods? In both cases the le- 
gitimate ends of healthful trade are alike answered ; and the reporter has 
the satisfaction of knowing that he is promoting the real interests of society. 

To carry out the credit system intelligently and safely, the creditor must 
be well acquainted with the debtor’s confidence, is the life of the system, and 
confidence can rest only in knowledge. Before the establishment of this 
agency our merchants were in the habit of getting such information of their 
customers as they could, by correspondence or otherwise. Some of the 
larger houses, whose business would justify the expense, employed traveling 
agents. These they kept constantly out, in different parts of the country, 
looking after and reporting their debtors, and collecting debts. The smaller 
houses were, of course, deficient in the knowledge so necessary to their suc- 
cess in business, while the larger ones purchased their information at too 
high a cost. The agency obviates these difficulties. By an extensive and 
well sustained system of correspondence, extending to every part of the 
United States and Canada, it obtains the requisite information respecting 
every trader in the country whose business leads him to contract debts away 
from home. This information is copied in books prepared for the purpose, 
and held for the use of such merchants as pay for it, and want it. It is not 
made public. It is not communicated, even to subscribers, except when the 
trade, by soliciting credit, renders inquiry into his circumstances necessary. 
It is made known only to those with whom he proposes to trade. If he 
does not ask credit at all it remains on the record, unread and unseen, from 
year to year. 

It appears, then, that the object of this system is simply to furnish the 
merchant subscriber with’ such information as will enable him to judge 
whether or not, and to what extent, he should give credit to parties apply- 
ing for it—thereby rendering the credit system safe and profitable. 

That this is justifiable and right, no one who reflects for a moment will 
be disposed to deny. The man who seeks to purchase goods on credit, or 
otherwise to contract a debt, virtually challenges investigation as to his re- 
sponsibility. The city merchants are always ready to afford facilities to 
those who may wish to become their customers. They are anxious to sell 
their goods, and expect to seli the greater part of them on time; and 
only ask to know who and what the men are whom they are called on to 
credit. What reasonable objection can such men make, when inquiry is 
made as to their property, character, and business qualifications! The 
banker will not discount a note unless he knows something of the party, or 
parties, whose names appear on it. And why should the merchant be ex- 
pected to sell his goods toa man of whom he knows nothing? And how, 
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or where, is he to obtain the necessary information? Certainly at the home 
of the trader. There, and there only, can he learn whether he owns prop- 
erty, and is a man of good character—whether he does a legitimate or a 
speculative business—and whether he is competent, steady, and attentive, or 
otherwise. 


It is evident that information of this kind must be had, or the credit sys- 
tem greatly curtailed, and, at times, almost wholly abandoned. The man 
who gives his neighbor credit does so because he believes he knows him, 
and has confidence in his integrity and ability to pay. A stranger he will 
not credit, until, by obtaining the necessary information as to his character, 
responsibility, &c., he has acquired a degree of confidence which is equiva- 
lent to a personal acquaintance. This confidence, and the information on 
which it is grounded, is the indispensable basis of credit. The buyer knows 
and feels this as well as the seller. He does not presume to ask a credit 
without showing some reasonable ground for it in his position and property. 
He knows that the seller will investigate his statement. He cannot, he does 
not object to his doing so. If his condition be a healthy one, he is glad to 
have him do so. It follows, therefore, that the obtaining such information 
is justifiable and necessary. If the creditor may justly and honorably obtain 
it for himself, may he not properly employ an agent to do it for him? Qué 
Jacit per alium facit per se. And may not the merchants of any city or 
section combine to have it all done at a vast saving of time, labor, and ex- 
pense, by one or more agents. 

Having thus briefly stated the object, we proceed to glance at the opgRa- 
Tons of the agency, merely premising that our statements and opinions are 
the result of careful inquiry and personal examination, And here, the first 
thought that presents itself is this—that the proprietors can have no pos- 
sible motive for injuring or misrepresenting any man. Their true and only 
interest is, to get as near as possible to the truth in every report. The least 
deviation on either side from this standard may have, nay, must have, an 
unfavorable influence upon their own prosperity. If they report a man too 
favorably, and the subscriber, thus induced to trust him, loses his debt, they 
are blamed. If they report him too unfavorable, and the subscriber thereby 
loses a good paying customer, they are equally blamed. In fact, the entire 
success of the system depends upon the general truthfulness and justice of 
their records—upon having every report they give out verified by the results 
to which it leads. This, we are assured, the proprietors fully understand, 
and act upon to the utmost of their ability, sparing no pains or expense to 
secure the greatest accuracy in every case. 

Having thus the guarantee of the self-interest, as well as of the character 
of the proprietors, it would seem that the subscribers must have confidence 
in the agency. There is, however, another matter of primary importance— 
the reliability of the sources from which information is obtained. That in- 
formation can easily be had, respecting any man, is granted. But, can the 
agency procure and retain the services of men, as correspondents, whose 
character and standing in society would entitle them to confidence. The best 
proof which can be afforded of the possibility of procuring correspondents of 
the right sort, is, the general accuracy of the reports they furnish. If these, as a 
whole, are true and reliable, it follows that the parties furnishing them must 
be men of judgment, veracity, and honor, capable of forming an accurate es- 
timate of their fellow men; and not likely to report a man unfavorably from 
personal pique, or too favorably from personal friendship. The reports of 
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the agency being so far satisfactory and useful to the mercantile community, 
as ‘to induce a large and growing subscription to its terms, is proof enough 
that it has correspondents of this character in all parts of our Union and of 
Canada. We are informed that the number is bat little less than two 
thousand. 

We presume the proprietors do not pretend to infallibility; but we are 
satisfied that the records of the office are rarely inaccurate, and never seri- 
ously so. Indeed, the plan pursued insures accuracy ; for they deal in facts, 
and ‘not in opinions. For instance—they record the amount of real estate 
held by the trader; its incumbrances, if any ; whether or not he permits 
judgments to go against him; whether he speculates, and if so, to a danger- 
ous extent, or otherwise; whether he is attentive to business, and is capable 
of managing it; whether he bears a good character for integrity in his deal- 
ings, and promptness in his payments, &c. These facts are made known to 
the merchant, who is then left to form his own opinion, not only as to the 
ty od of giving credit, but as to the extent to which it should be given. 

o illustrate this matter more fully, the following specimens are given, show- 
ing the general character of the reports on record, and the kind of informa- 
tion that is sought for. The names are, of course, fictitious. 


JAMES W. JONES & CO. (JAMES M. JONES, WM. SMITH, AND WILLIS R. PHIPPS.) 

Ages 45, 35, and 25. Jones and Smith are married. All three of good char- 
acter, business-habits, and responsibility. Jones has been in business 15 years— 
is worth $15,000, of which 5,000 is in clear real estate. Smith has been in busi- 
ness 10 years, is worth $5,000—has no real estate: Phipps is son-in-law of Jones, 
was their clerk, and has made $1,500. They keep a stock of about $8,000—are 
prompt, not speculative, and deemed safe for all their engagements, 

William Johnson.—Age 36, single, in business, off and on, ten years: formerly 
Johnson & Stone. Went into bankruptcy in 1840—began last Spring. Habits 
irregular, worth little or nothing—credit poor. 


But again we refer to facts, as evidence on this point. The rapid growth 
of the agency during the past five years, its vastly increased patronage, and 
the increasing confidence in it by the merchants in our large cities, are suffi 
cient proof that the reports furnished are substantially correct, and a safe 
guide in their credit operations. We have, also, ested this point on a small 
scale, but quite to our own satisfaction. We have inquired for parties well 
known to us, and found the reports, in all cases, in admirable harmony with 
our own opinion and knowledge of facts. 

We think ourselves incapable of saying one word in favor of any system 
of espionage; and, did we believe this to be one, it should have our heart- 
iest condemnation. That it is not, is made sufficiently clear by the nature 
of the information sought for. The records of the county where the trader 
resides, which are always open to inspection, furnish an important part of 
this information. The rest is matter of common observation and remark 
among his neighbors. 

Keeping in view the object of these agencies, we think their system of 
operations, as far as we have referred to them, admirably adapted for carry- 
ing out that object. The city merchant has furnished to him all the infor- 
mation he needs, or desires, at a much cheaper rate than he could procure 
it for himself, and with a promptness which it would be impossible for him 
to equal through any other channel. This information is revised and re- 
viewed twice a year, and as much oftener, as, in the judgment of the cre 
ditors, the case demands. A continuous history of the customer is thu 
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preserved, by which the creditor’s knowledge of him is made to approximate, 
as nearly as pessible, toa personal acquaintance. If the trader in Eastport, 
Toronto, Dunkirk, Milwaukie, Richmond, Raleigh, Galveston, or San Fran- 
cisco, meets with a heavy loss, by fire or otherwise ; makes a splendid ope- 
ration ; has property left him; or his note protested ;—the fact is immedi- 
ately communicated to all the associate offices, and by them to the creditors. 
It is not published to the world, but made known only to those, who, by 
having made special inquiry for the party, are presumed. to be interested 
in his success. That this is considered a valuable aid to our merchants, is 
evidenced by the fact that, as we are informed, that some seven hundred of 
our largest mercantile houses are subscribers to the principal agency; and 
thatthe offices in other places are, also, handsomely sustained: while the 
merchants in cities, yet unprovided for, are anxious for the extension of the 
m. 

bare more of the office in New York is sufficient to satisfy any 
man, that it is largely and liberally patronized. Shrewd men do not make 
an expensive show of business merely for effect. Upwards of thirty men are 
constantly occupied in the details of this office alone, condensing, copying, 
and giving out reports, carrying on the correspondence, &c,, &c. Their re- 
cords are contained in more than 100 books, of the size of the largest leger, 
extending to 600 and 700 pages each. 

One other point. in the operations, and one of considerable importance, re- 
mains to be noticed, and that is its effeet upon the country trader. On this 

int, we have expressed the opirion which is the result of deliberate exam- 
ination, that the system is as useful to those who seek credit, as to the city 
merchants who are called upon to give it. It is a well known fact, that for- 
merly, the trader was confined in his purchases to a few houses, where he 
might have formed an acquaintance. If wholly unacquainted, he was obliged 
to take letters from responsible parties at home, and was limited in his busi- 
ness relations to the few to whom those letters were addressed. Under the 
resent arrangement, the trader needs no letter of introduction. He is 

nown to the whole list of the agency’s subscribers, or, if not known, be- 
comes so, as soon as he asks accredit. He has the range of the entire mar- 
ket in all the cities where these offices are established; the communication 
between them being such, that what is known to one is known to all. He 
need not even Jeave home to make his purchases. His order is as good as 
his presence, and will always be promptly met, to the extent of what his in- 
telligent neighbors regard as safe and prudent. This, surely, is a great ad- 
vantage, which the honest, capable, and trustworthy trader cannot fail to 
appreciate. We are confident, from what we bave seen and learned of the 
workings of the system, that the instances in which it enlarges credit to the 
country trade, are vastly more numerous than those in which it restrains, or 
prevents it. There are, doubtless, many who, without being aware of it, are 
now indebted to this agency for a good standing, and a favorable position, 
in places, and with houses, where once they were wholly unknown. Their 
on of operations is enlarged, their business acquaintances increased, and 

their facilities for conducting a profitable trade greatly extended. 

A second advantage, and by no means a light one, which the country 
trader derives from this system, is the protection it affords against the un- 
healthy and injurious competition of fraudulent, or incompetent. neighbors, 
in the same business. ‘There is no greater drawback to the success of an 
honest, industrious tradesman, in a small town or village, than the irregu- 
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lar, shuffling transactions of a weak, lame, broken-winged, or wingless rival, 
who does everything at hap-hazard, buying at any price, and selling at any 
sacrifice, merely to keep up a flow of business, out of which he may manage 
to live for the time being. There are many grades of such characters in the 
business world. Some of them are flagrantly dishonest, expecting and wil- 
ling to fail, now and then, and resolved, at all events, to have a living out of 
any whom they can surprise into trusting them. Some, on the other hand, 
are well intentioned, but incompetent, without knowing why, or how, they 
find themselves, every now and then, in failing circumstances. These are 
more to be respected than the other class, but scarcely more to be trusted. 
They are as much in the way of the capable, energetic, well-trained business 
man’s success, as the other. They have no rules to go by; but provide, as: 
they can, for each exigency as it arises. They never know what they are 
worth, or whether they are worth anything at all. When they open an ac- 
count, or give a note, they never know whether they can pay it or not. 
They hope to pay it, and intend to, if they can. The experience of every 
well-bred merchant and trader can furnish originals for the picture. Against 
the vexatious and ruinous competition of such men, the mercantile agency is 
designed and calculated to protect them. It would not tnjure the weak, or 
the unfortunate; but would commend them to employments which they are 
capable of managing. Trade is a science, to which many, who would make 
excellent mechanics, or agriculturists, are wholly incompetent. 

A third advantage to the capable and enterprising trader is found in the 
fact, that he is, by this system, brought very near to his creditors, as it were, 
always under his eye, and will, consequently, be stimulated to greater 
watchfulness, care, and cireumspection in his business. He will not be so 
readily tempted into rash speculations, or other irregular transactions, which 
so often result in disaster and dishonor. It is no discredit, even to an honest 
man, to say that he is safe under the wholesome restraints, and jealous vigi- 
lance of society, than he would be without them. Many a man, with the 
most upright intentions, and the most confident expectations of a favorable 
result, has been induced to invest a portion of his means, or to speak more 
properly, of the means of his creditors, in some promising, but unfortunate 
enterprise, which he would not have touched if those creditors had been 
near, and cognizant of the movement. Prudence is the better part, not only 
of valor, but of thrift; and prudence, like the other virtues, is all the better 
for being watched. 

Under the old system, it was impossible to hold an effective check upon 
the imprudent speculations of good men, or the swindling speculations of 
bad ones. Such operations were, in general, known only to those who suf- 
fered by them; and the operators having lost credit with them, had only to 
begin again with some new - oncern, and repeat the operation. Sometimes 
it happened that a trader, who had run himself out with one set of creditors, 
would by them be palmed off upon another, as one whom they hed trusted 
—the object of the introduction being to get their own pay, in full, by shift- 
ing off the debt on their friends. 

On all such operations, the agency is an admirable check. The parties 
reported are known, not to their present creditors only, but to all with whom 
they seek to open a credit—not in New York alone, but equally in all the 
cities where the associate offices are established. Such ae we regard as 
decidedly salutary and wholesome, and equally so to the well meauing and 
prudent trader in the country, as to his prudent creditor in the city. 
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These principles appear to us so plain and palpable, that they need only 
to be stated. If, among the class of traders, who want more credit than 
they find themselves able to get, any one is still disposed to object, we take 
leave to ask on what principles he conducts his own business at home. 
Does he trust anybody, and everybody, without asking a question? When 
a stranger comes into the neighborhood, does he open an account with him 
at once, and to an unlimited extent, without inquiring into his affairs? Does 
he think it mean, or dishonorable, to send to the place from which the 
stranger came, and ascertain how far he was regarded worthy of credit 
there? Does he think the former neighbors of the new comer mean, or 
dishonorable, if they tell him frankly what they think, thereby securing him 
a good customer, or saving him from a bad one? By no means. The prin- 
ciple is universal. It belongs to the retail credit business, as well as to the 
wholesale, It governs the trader, selling his hundreds, or thousands, as well 
as the importer, in selling his tens of thousands, or millions. Confidence, 
as we have before said, is the life of credit, and knowledge is the life of confi- 
dence. Business cannot go on without it, except by dwindling down toa 
rigid cast, or barter trade. 

But it is not trade alone that acts upon these principles, and uses these 
means of applying them. ‘The whole business of banking, marine, fire and 
life insurances, &c., &c., is conducted in the same way. A man who would 
take out a policy on his life, must undergo a rigid examination, and answer, 
in writing, a series of searching and difficult questions, an error, wilful, or 
otherwise, in any one of which, forfeits his pelicy. He must do more. He 
must find some personal acquaintence who shall confirm, in writing, the 
statements he has made. Aid then the physician of the company must 
pass judgment upon his case. After the policy is delivered, the company 
still keep a watchful eye upon the insured: and, in case of death, institutes 
a rigid s‘rutiny to a8certain, if possible, whether he had not the seeds of 
death in him at the time when the policy was issued. y 

The same scrutiny is used in fire and marine insurance. Yet nobody feels 
aggrieved by it. There is not, probably, a single vessel of any importance, 
that is likely to come into the port of New York, so as to be within the at- 
mosphere of our insurance companies, that is not already fully and minutely 
described in their registers—the time and place of building, the name of the 
builder, owner, and master; the quantity of oak, pine, hackmetack; the 
number and quality of her beams, knees, &c. ; with the quantity and weight 
of iron or copper with which she is fastened. Go to an office, and ask the 
rate of insurance in any particular vessel. They are ready with an answer 
at once. . It is already booked. They know the class and character of the 
vessel as well as the owner does. Yet nobody complains. It belongs to 
their business. They could not exist without it. 

The same is true with reference to the professions. The very trader who 
complains of espionage on the part of the mercantile agency, when it in- 
quires into his ability and honesty, in giving a note, does the same thing, 
not only when he takes a note from another, but when he sends that note 
to a lawyer for collection. He sends it only to one in whom he has confi- 
dence that he will pay over what he collects. If he does not know such a 
lawyer himself, he is careful to inquire till he finds one. The man who ex- 
pects to be entrusted, to any extent, with the business or property of another, 
without an inquiry being instituted into all those circumstances which have 
a bearing on his responsibility and trustworthiness, can have had but little 
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experience in the ways of the world. The man who objects to such investi- 
eres, gives, in doing so, prima facie evidence that the result would be un- 
avorable to himself. 





Art, V—THE PRINCIPLES OF FREE TRADE. 


Freeman Hunt, Editor of the Merchants’ Magazine, etc. 


Dear Sir :—The preliminary steps, as you will perceive from the public papers, 
have been already taken to organize a comprehensive Free Trade League, whose ob- 
ject is to free Trade and Commerce from Legislative Restrictions, and to establish 
Direct Taxation for the support of the General Government. Before this number of 
your Magazine shall reach its subscribers the organization will probably be complete, 
and presented to public notice. 

As your pages have always been open to “both sides” of this great question, I hope 
your sense of justice and impartiality will lead you to give place to the following 
compendious summary of Free Trade principles, which I have drawn up. Although 
deeply interested in the qrganization and success of the League, I cannot submit to you 
this Digest as the Banner under which the League will enter into the conflict, for, in 
fact, that flag has not yet been raised; but I can submit it to you as a banner of Free- 
dom which, there is at least one who is prepared to defend. My conviction of truth 
would not allow me to say less than this; nor my modesty permit me to say more. 

Respectfully yours, &c., 


New York, December 9th, 1850. 


SAMUEL BEMAN, 


SYNOPSIS OF THE PRINCIPLES OF FREE TRADE, 


Freedom of Commerce a Natural Right. The Right of Property is a 
perfect Natural Right—but would be rendered imperfect without the right, 
also, freely to use it in Trade and Commerce, and to turn it to profit. 

Freedom of Commerce is, therefore, a Natural Right. And it is also in 
accordance with the natural feelings and sympathies of mankind. 

All T'rade is Profitable, All Trade is profitable, otherwise men would 
not pursue it. Therefore:—1. What one gains, the other does not lose. 
2. The value of imports will exceed that of exports. 3. To remove com- 
mercial restrictions is to increase commerce: and to increase commerce is to 
increase wealth. 4, Foreign trade is equally profitable with the home trade; 
otherwise men would pursue the latter in preference to the former. 

Its Moral Influence. Commerce, if permitted to develop and spread in 
obedience to its natural tendencies, multiplies merchants and customers, 
and business connections between foreign nations, and thus binds them to- 
gether in mutual dependence —assimilates manners, customs, and opinions— 
diffuses in each nation the experience, wisdom, science, and art, enjoyed by 
all others—subdues the spirit of war—softens political enmities—moderates 
religious antipathies. 

Under its benign influence, mutual and extensive interests spring up; in- 
tercourse first increases, then ripens into friendship and love, till at last even 
governments feel its humanizing power, yield to its influence, and pERMa- 
NENT PEACE BECOMES A COMMERCIAL NECESSITY. 

The establishment of commercial freedom, and the abolition of war, its 
expenses and its horrors, will be cotemporary events. 


| 
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The Mightiest Oivilizing Power on Earth. The spirit of trade and com- 
merece, now abroad in the earth, is mightier than the powers of all human 
oer combined ; and its supremacy they must all, ere long, acknow- 


edge. 

What religion, morality, eloquence, and the law of nations have attempted 
in vain, the spirit of commerce is now achieving ; for it is teaching nations 
and governments the comity, the love, the truth, and the virtue, and espe- 
cially the enlightened self-interest which so becomingly prevail in the social 
relations of civilized life. 

The spirit of commerce is the mightiest civilizing power on earth. 

An Argument for Free Trade. The same arguments which so forcibly 
demonstrate the necessity, advantage, and beauty of free trade between 
neighboring families and villages—between town and country—between 
Maine and Texas, or New York and San Fraucisco—between England on 
the one side, and her colonies, Ireland, Scotland, or Wales on the other :— 
also demonstrate an equal necessity, advantage, and beauty of free trade 
between the United States and Canada, and the other British Provinces— 
between the United States on the one side, and Mexico, the South Amer- 
ican States, England, and every other division of the globe on the other. 
And, conversely, t:e same arguments which would Testrict trade between 
Vermont and Canada—-Texas and Mexico—New York and Liverpool, 
should also restrict it between Massachusetts and California, and between 
Great Britain and her provinces and colonies. 

A Commonwealth of Nations. Commerce evidently suggests a Com- 
monwealth of Nations, based upon mutual interests, as the best method of 
fulfilling the dictates of religion and of the law of nations, and of realizing 
the hopes of Christianity, philanthropy, and general civilization. 

A Measure of National Influence. The moral, civil, and political influ- 
ence of nation upon nation, will be in direct proportion to the amount of 
commercial intercourse between them. 

Freedom of the People as the Freedom of their Commerce. As is the 
freedom of commerce, -o will be the freedom of the people and of their go- 
vernment. For it is a historical fact, that a free commerce was never found 
but in a free people. 

Creates Mutual International Dependence. The effect of commercial 
freedom, in creating mutual international dependence, is like that of free 
trade between individuals and sections of the same country. It becomes a 
bond of dependence between the nations adopting it. 

National Independence is National Barbarism. Absolute National In- 
dependence implies total non-intercourse. National independence, there 
fore, must be national barbarism. 

Gives Firmness to Business. Free trade will give firmness and stability 
to every branch of business, and especially to manufactures, by securing 
them from all future legislative attacks. 

Opens New Markets. Commerce originates new desires, inspires new 
wants, creates new tastes, and thus furnishes new and powerful motives to 
fresh industry. Therefore, the removal of commercial restrictions would 
open new and better markets, and give increased profits and wealth to all 
engaged in the productiva of exports for foreign markets. 

Teaches Benevolence and Love. Commercial nations stand to each other 
in the double relation of merchant and customer. And as no merchant can 
gain wealth from impoverished customers, it is, therefore, not less agreeable 
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to the dictates of Christian love, and to the law of nations, than to the spirit 
of gain, that the progress and prosperity of other nations should be as dear 
‘to us as our own, 

Increases Industry. One of the leading arguments used in favor of an 
impost tax is, that the citizen may avoid it if he pleases—the importations 
being regarded not as necessaries, but as luxuries that may be dispensed 
with. e labor of a country, therefore, without commerce, is obviously 
confined to the supply of its own necessities and comforts, and is measured 
by them. It can buy nothing, because it sells nothing. It works for itself 
alone. Now give this country foreign commerce, that is accused of dealing 
in luxuries, and it is clear that you increase its industry to the extent of its 
exports, which, by commerce, are converted into luxuries. For it was never 
alleged that a nation enjoyed less domestic comforts and necessaries for in- 
dulging in foreign luxuries. 

Therefore, the true way to furnish employment to industry, is not by im- 
post taxes to limit it to the bare production of necessaries, but to add ex- 
ports, which commerce will convert into comforts and luxuries. Thus the 
same domestic industry will with one hand directly procure necessaries at 
home, and with the other, indirectly produce comforts and luxuries from 
abroad. A nation without commerce only works with one arm; and com- 
merce with restriction, is labor with one arm in a sling. 

Therefore, it can never be true that foreign commerce diminishes the 
a of domestic industry by contributing to support the pauper labor 
of Europe. 

The bari labor, or industry, is not to be deceptively limited to manufac- 
turers of cotton, wool, iron, and other fabrics consumed at home—a class 
that comprises but about one-tenth of American industry—but equally in- 
cludes agriculturists, sailors, and all other classes engaged in the production 
of commodities consumed abroad. 

The Free Circulation of Labor. The free circulation of labor is not less 
necessary than the free circulation of money ; and the equalization of both 
is alike important. So that the absurdity and impolicy of enacting laws 
to detain foreign money in the country—on the principle of the exploded 
British “ Mercantile Theory ”—are exactly on a level with the absurdity and 
impolicy of enacting laws to keep foreign labor, or its products, out of the 
country, on the principle of the mis-named “ American system.” 

The effects of Protective Legislation. To stimulate manufacturers by en- 
acting laws to aggravate prices—called protective legislation—is to stimu- 
late the aggregation of people in manufacturing towns, who would add 
greater wealth and strength to the country by dispersing, and engaging in 
those operations which would be most lucrative without legislation, 

“ Protection,” mere Aggravation of Prices. We deny that any legisla- 
tive body can ever add wealth to the State by the mere use of ink and 
parchment in the engrossment of a law. To admit this would be to deny 
that wealth is exclusively the product of labor. 

The most that legislation can directly achieve is to aggravate prices to 
consumers. But the prices thus aggravated must injuriously affect con- 
sumers; for were it their interest to pay the aggravated prices coerced by 
legislation, then why should the people not pay them of their own accord 
without the compulsion and penalties of the law? 

“ Legislative Protection” is a delusive m‘snomer—misleading 
the popular mind—inasmuch as it does not take effect directly upon the 
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be injured they —io wit onl ae ees inane 
$1 30, for what they could otherwise buy for $1 00, and who can never 
be convinced it is for their interest to pay the higher instead of the lower 
rice. 
Therefore, “ Legislative Protection of Manufacturers” is nothing but “ Le- 
gislative Aggravation of Prices,” and does not widely differ from legislative 
“robbery, inasmuch as it is an invasion of the right of property, being the 
forcible and felonious taking of money from one man against his consent, 
patting him in bodily fear, and then giving that money to another to whom 
e Lp ene: 

erefore, legislative aggravation of prices is unjust, because it injures one 

a gel the benefit of another. 8s se ; 
same remarks will apply to every impost tax to the extent that it is 

demanded, or desired, as a benefit to the home manufacturers, and not for 
revenue 


Protection a Monstrous Paradox. A protective impost tax involves the 
monstrous paradox that, if it should come about that government were to be 
sustained by magic, or by “ the stamp of the fcot,” and no longer need the 
impost tax, there would still be tle same clamorous demand for it as there 
ever has been; for it was never known that any man desired the burden of 
& revenue tax for its own sake alone; thus proving that the only foundation 
of its merit is the interest of its friends, It is certainly monstrous for people 
to ery for taxes, as if they were blessings ! 

Protection a Monopoly. “Protection” is a monopoly. For if it did not 
thus operate, its advantages, by becoming general, would be generally ae- 


Effect of Retaliation. As a measure of retaliation, an agers tax can 
east 


have no advantage with the nation or the party possessing the wealth. 

For, as all trade is mutually profitable, the impost that curtails it takes an 

equal sum from both parties; and the loss of an equal sum by two traders 

ean be easiest borne by the wealthiest. In a conflict, if the weaker party 

strike a blow that reacts with equal force upon himself, he must be the 
eatest sufferer; because, by the repetition of the blows, he will soonest fail. 
hy injure ourselves to injure others! 

Protective Argument Changed. During the first thirty years of our na- 
tional existence, American statesmen cautiously recommended encourage- 
ment to American manufacturers as a war measure—for national defence 
and independence—and of course equally advantageous to every citizen. 

But during the last thirty years the argument has been essentially 
changed, and the removal of restrictions has generally been opposed on the 
ground of injuriously affecting monopolies, or the vested interests of a very 
small portion of the population. And generally at this day the anticipation 
of foreign hostilities rarely constitutes the basis of an argument in favor of 
protection. 

A Bounty better than “ Protection.” If the manufacturers require sup- 
port from the people for purposes of national defense, or independence, or 
elevation of character, then let the people grant them a direct bounty to any 
amount they (the grantors) deem expedient. But if the people are unwil- 
ling to do this, then why should wealthy manufacturers be permitted to ex- 
tract from the people by fraud and deception what they cannot obtain by 
truth and honesty ? 





An Argument from Adam Smith. “The statesman who attempts to 
direct par goin anak mnenee dah y ought te seaey See NEN 
not only loads himself with an unnecessary attention, but assumes an autho- 
rity which can — be trusted, not only to no single person, but to no 
senate nor council whatever ; and which is no where so dangerous as in the 
hands of one who has the folly and presumption to fancy himself fit to ex- 
ercise it. 

Impost an Acknowledged Deception. As an historical fact an impost is an 
acknowledged deception—a fraud upon the people—a tax in‘ disguise upon 
consumers—divided between the government and its collectors, on the one 
side, and the home manufacturers on the other. 

In ancient times the impost tax was based upon the common maxim that, 
if the people wish to be deceived, then the government should deceive them. 

such a basis for a tax is a disgrace to an intelligent people. 

Protection, a Bounty on Mediocrity. An impost of thirty per cent, if it 
do not in part go to enrich the home manufacturer, is clearly, to that extent, 
a dead weight on the spirit of enterprise, invention, and improvement, which 
would otherwise be stimulated to rival and compete with foreign skill. So 
long, therefore, as such impost continues, it will stamp home skill as thirty 
per cent behind that of the foreign artist. 

Facility of Collecting Taxes. Facility of collecting taxes leads to profli- 
gacy of expenditures—corruption of public officers—gives dangerous strength 
to governments—suggests war as a remedy for national disputes—and trea- 
eherously oppresses the people. 

Facility, therefore, incon of being an argnment in favor of indirect taxes, 
is an argument against them. 

Let the people know and feel their taxes, and watch the legislators who 
impose them. People should be jealous of governments, for their interests 
are at variance. 

The people who would defend their liberties, must guard their pockets. 

Indirect Taxes Unequal and Unjust. Indirect taxes are unequal, and 
therefore unjust. For it is an argument used in their favor that they allow 
large numbers individually, and masses collectively, to escape taxes altoge- 
ther, at the same time that they exercise an equal power in imposing them. 
Now, it is a fundamental principle in a just republican government that no 
man’s property shall be taken from him without his consent—a principle 
that lay at the foundation of two revolutions, losing the House of Stuart a 
throne, and the House of Brunswick an empire. Those who pay taxes 
should impose them; and those who impose should pay them. Any devia- 
tion from this rule is oppression. Thus the argument in favor of indirect 
taxes, by admitting their inequality, demonstrates their injustice. 

Direct Taxes Best. A Direct tax is recommended by simplicity, honesty, 
and economy. It carries with it all the blessings of a free commerce; and 
will in the end be found, to the laborer, the lightest tax ; and to all the most 
equal and just. 

The People Accustomed to Direct Taxes. To attempt to excite popular 
odium against direct taxes, by appealing to popular prejudice, is to appeal to 
ignorance and passion, instead of to intelligence and reason ; and those who 
make the appeal pay small compliment to the understanding of the people. 
For in each of the United States direct taxes were originally established, 
and have always been the chief reliance for revenue to pay the civil expenses 

“of the State. 
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Small Expense of Collecting Direct Taxes. As to the expense of col- 
Seay Seen tae, She same system of raising taxes, for State expenses, is 
equally adequate to raise the revenue for the support of the govern- 
ment. During the last war with Great Britain the direct tax was collected 
wholly in South Carolina and Ohio, and partly in New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Kentucky, and Georgia, without the aid or interven- 
tion of any United States officers. 

Direct Taxes Easiest Paid. Commerce, by increasing wealth, and multi- 
plying means and facilities of paying taxes, renders their payment easier in 
proportion to its extent. Therefore, to give freedom to commerce is to give 
ease to taxes. 


FOUR RULES FOR THE PRODUCTION OF WEALTH. 


I. Wealth by home production is most increased when the total amount 
of labor in the Commonwealth is a maximum, and the total cost of produc- 
tion a minimum. 

II. Wealth, by foreign exchange, is most increased when labor is directed 
to the production of those comniodities whose foreign exchangeable value 
most exceeds the cost of production. 

III. Generally, the great secret of wealth is, diminished cost of produc- 
tion. The greatest value must be produced with the least labor. For, labor 
is like money, the less of it required to produce the commodity, the more of 
it will remain for other purposes. 

IV. Buy in the cheapest market and sell in the dearest. For general 
wealth will be most increased when nations emulate the example of private 
individuals. 

Aggravating Prices an Unsound Principle. Whatever aggravates prices 
retards wealth. For the higher the price, the greater must have been the 
cost; and the greater the cost, the greater must have been the labor; and 
the greater the labor, the less the total amount produced. 

If aggravating prices be a sound principle, then must increasing the labor 
of production be a sound principle; and those who believe in it should op- 
pose all labor-saving machines, the clearing of rivers, the use of railroads 
and steam, and inventions and improvements generally, 

On the contrary, reduction of prices implies diminished labor of produc- 
tion ; and the greater the reduction, the less the labor. The less the labor 
required to produce a commodity, the more the labor that is released to 
operate in other enterprises, as in the production of exports for foreign 
markets. 

Releasing and transferring labor from old to new employments—(or 
“throwing labor out of employment,” in the ad odiwm parlance of protec- 
tionists)—and the reduction of prices are the only positive and tangible evi- 
dences of improvement and progress, These are the known and certain ef- 
fects of all labor-saving machines—of all increased facilities of transit—and 
generally of all improvements. And if free trade were not foilowed by like 
evidences of progress and improvement, there would then be less argument in 
its favor. ~ , 

Aggravating Prices Depresses Wages. The legislation which aggravates 
the price of commodities to the level of profitable domestic manufacture, 
does nothing but depress the wages of domestic jabor to the level of foreign 
labor. For to aggravate prices of consumption to the laborer is equivalent . 
to depressing his wages. 
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Free Trade favors Population. Population is the first element in the 
wealth of a State, and constitutes its strength. Within the borders of the 
United States are immense tracts of land alike destitute of population and 
of cultivation. So long as this is true, labor can never lack employment, 
nor can commerce be justly charged with reducing either its employment 
or its wages. 

Territorial Division of Labor. Territorial division of labor is important 
to the general production of wealth, and the principle should be respected 
by communities, states, and nations, as well as by smaller bodies of men. 

oreign commerce is therefore eminently conducive to the general wealth 
and prosperity of nations, by enabling them to import and export those com- 
modities, for the production of which, the soil, climate, capital, industry, and 
habits of each country are best calculated. i 

Liberty is able to Remedy the Greatest Evils. In conclusion, the friends 
of free trade have strong confidence that commercial freedom will not only 
soften the general spirit of war and international hostilities abroad, but, that 
at home, it will remove serious grievances complained of for thirty years in 
certain geographical divisions of our own American Union ; and thus by re- 
moving a leading cause, avert the consequences of agitating the question of 
disunion, if not of disunion itself. Indeed, the agitation of the question of 
free trade, at the present period of our national history, may be regarded as 
peculiarly auspicious ; sinh ig happiest consequences, in allaying public ex- 
citement on more dangerous topics, maybe anticipated from a general dis- 
cussion of the subject. 

As man progresses in civilization, he spontaneously becomes more amena- 
ble to the great principle of justice, and less under the influence of civil 
law as a motive to rectitude. In an enlightened public opinion, new force 
is continually given to the common maxim that “we are governed too 
much.” Freedom from legal restraints and disabilities is, therefore, inciden- 
tal to human progress; and the statement of a respected author comes to 
command our contidence that “ Liperty 1s ABLE TO REMEDY THE GREATEST 
gviis. It is the soul of a state; and was with justness called by the Ro- 
mans Alma mater.”* 





Art. VI—THE LAW OF USURY. 


Usury is defined to be the taking or reserving of more than legal interest 
for the loan or forbearance of money, goods, or things in action. 

The law of usury is established by the statutes of each State, and these, 
in general, are copied substantially from the English statute of Anne. 

In the construction of the act, a distinction has always been made be- 
tween the reserving and taking of usurious interest. Illegal interest may be 
taken without invalida'ing the contract, if done after the agreement is made, 
and there was no previous understanding that it should be paid. This is 
_ upon the principle that a subsequent unlawful act cannot affect an existing 

lawful obligation, if in no way connected with its inception. But if usurious 
interest be reserved in the agreement, it of course renders it void. 

Hence two classes of usurious contracts are recognized by the courts. The 
first is, where a debt already exists, and an agreement is made giving further 
time for payment, with the reservation of more than legal interest during 
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the period of forbearance. A contract of this kind does not affect the origi- 
nal indebtedness, but is simply void in itself. Therefore, if a loan is made, 
and an instrument given to secure lawful interest only, and afterwards an 
usurious agreement is made for the extension of the time of payment, and a 
note given for the usury, the latter instrument would be void, while the for- 
mer would remaif a valid security, unaffected by the subsequent unlawful 
arrangement. If, however, in such a case, the old security be taken up, and 
a new one given, the last is invalid, and no action can be maintained upon 
it; but the creditor has a right to disregard the usurious agreement, and 
sue upon the consideration of the primary indebtedness. 

The requisites to form a usurious contract, in the other case, are three ;— 
First, a loan either express or implied; 2d, an understanding that the money 
shall, or may be returned; 3d, that a greater rate of interest than is allowed 
by law shall be paid. 

It is absolutely essential that there should be a loan, in fact, or what 
amounts to such, in legal effect; although it is not necessary that the trans- 
action should be a loan in form, if some other shape is given to it for the 
purpose of avoiding the statute; as where the parties adopt the device of 
‘apr an annuity, or a ground-rent, or connecting a sale with a loan, 
or the purpose of securing more than legal interest. In all these cases, the 
courts endeavor to ascertain the true intention with which the money was 
advanced ; and if it appear that it was to be returned to the lender, at all 
events, and that such form was adopted in order to get more than lawful in- 
terest, or to impose a loss upon the necessities of the borrower, whatever dis- 
guise the contract may assume, it is usurious. 

To constitute usury, it is not necessary that more than the legal rate of 
interest should be stipulated for, and agreed in terms to be given. Itis sufti- 
cient if more than that be taken at the time of the loan with the knowledge 
of the parties to the contract. The paying and receiving of more than legal 
interest, would show the implied agreement, and the true intention of the 
lender. If, however, the excess was paid by reason of miscalculation, or mis- 
take, it would, of course, afford no evidence of a corrupt agreement. There 
can be no usury without an intention to take more than legal interest, and 
it cannot exist if either of the parties remain ignorant of the usurious reserva- 
tion. Even where more than lawful interest is reserved with the knowledge 
of the lender, but without that of the borrower, the transaction is not usu- 
rious. Ignorance of the law, however, affords no excuse, if the parties are 
aware of all the facts: and where more than legal interest is reserved, or 
taken by a party to a contract, upon a mistaken supposition of a legal right 
to do so, it is nevertheless a corrupt agreement within the statute. There- 
fore if a mode of calculation be adopted which gives to the creditor more 
than legal interest, and the lender knows it will have that effect, be is guilty 
of usury, although he may not suspect that he is violating law. 

Where a usurious contract exists, the mere change of securities for the 
same loan, to the party who received the usury, or to a person having notice 
of it, does not purge the original illegal consideration so as to give a right 
of action on the new obligation. Every subsequent security, no matter how 
remote, or how often renewed, is absolutely void. But this must be under- 
stood as relating to mere substituted paper, which is tainted with the original 
usury. If, therefore, the illegal contract be mutually abandoned, and the 
securities are cancelled or destroyed, so that they can never be made the 
foundation of an action, and the borrower subsequently promise to pay the 
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amount actually received by him, such promise is valid and binding. It is 
founded upon an equitable and moral obligation, which is sufficient to sup- 
port an express promise. The money actually lent, when separated from 
the usurious premium, is a debt in equity and conscience, which ought to be 
repaid. But as long as the usurious contract remains in force, unrescinded 
by the parties, it seems a promise to repay the money actually loaned, or 
any part of it is not binding on the borrower. It is but a promise to per- 
form, pro tanto, the original agreement, every part and parcel of which is 
void. 

Where a preéxisting valid debt is incorporated in a security, given in 
part for a usurious loan, the instrument is void. The lawful and usurious 
considerations cannot be separated so as to uphold the security in part, in 
8 gate to the amount of the valid indebtedness. The whole is a nullity. 

ut the legal debt, we have seen, is not affected, and may be recovered, 
without regard to the usurious contract. 

Taking interest in advance, on an instrument payable at a future day, 
would, in strictness, come within the letter of the statute, inasmuch as in- 
terest is charged upon the amount of interest paid at the time, and on which 
there is no forbearance. The general custom, how: ver, established by banks 
and individuals, in discounting paper, has been sanctioned by judicial decis- 
ions, and, with certain qualifications, is allowed for the benefit of trade. The 
instrument thus discounted must be such as usually circulates in the ordi- 
nary course of business; for instance, a negotiable promissory note, made 
payable at no very distant day. With this restriction, the taking of interest 
in advance, either by a corporation or individual, in the usual course of trade, 
is not unlawful. 

Where, on the loan of money there is an usurious agreem-nt, it is not 
material whether the illegal premium be actually paid, or only promised. 
The contract is entire, and upon its terms, taken together, depends the ques- 
tion of usury. The amount of money, therefore, in fact paid, is of no conse- 
quence whatever, provided there is an understanding between the parties 
that the illegal premium shall in future be advanced. Nor is it a matter of 
any legal importance, whether the contract is contained in a single instru- 
ment, or embraced in several writings. The law cannot be evaded by any 
attempt at divisibility. All the acts of the parties at the time are regarded 
as a single transaction, forming but one agreement. Consequently, if one 
note be taken for the sum actually loaned, and another for the usurious pre- 
miums, both securities are equally void. 

It is not necessary to bring a case within the statute, that the usurious 
agreement should be in writing, although a written security was given at the 
time. The contract may be partly in writing, and partly by parol, in which 
case oral evidence is admissible, to show the real agreement. So that if a 
note is given merely for the sum lent, with lawful interest, if there be a ver- 
bal agreement to pay usury, the instrument is illegal and void. 

As a general thing, in discounting a bill or note, the advance must be 
made in cash, or its equivalent; and if made wholly, or in part, in depreci- 
ated paper, which is received at par; or if the loan is advanced in post-notes, 
or bills on time, which are taken by the borrower as money, the transaction, 
in either case, would, under ordinary circumstances, be deemed usurious. 

But the fact that the loan was advanced in depreciated paper, is not al- 
ways evidence of usury. It should appear satisfactorily that this mode of 
payment was adopted as a device to avoid the statute. The paper, although 
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reciated in the market, may be worth intrinsically the nominal value, 
and full payment might be enforced. It may have been received by the 
lender, bona fide, in the course of business for the apparent value, and be as 
available to the borrower as gold and silver; or it might have been an ac- 
commodation to him, and at his desire, that the loan was advanced in such 
funds. All circumstances of this kind would show the real intention of the 
parties, and characterize the nature of the transaction. 

It does not seem necessary, in order to bring a case within the statute, 
that the usurious excess should be agreed to be paid absolutely, or that it 
should be any certain amount: as where the borrower of money gives a 
bond for principal, with lawful interest, and covenants, at the same time, to 
pay the lender a certain portion of the profits of a trade carried on by him. 

ere there is no promise of any definite sum above legal interest, and no 
certainty that anything beyond that will be received; as it is a matter de- 
Se entirely on the contingencies of trade. Yet such a transaction is 

eld to be usurious, and the obligation void. 

Where the repayment of borrowed money, with more than lawful interest, 
is conditional, the established test, as to whether the contract is usurious or 
not, appears to be this:—If the whole sum, principal and interest, depends 
on a contingency, then the agreement is not usurious, although more than 
legal interest may be received. But if the principal is secured, at all events, 
and yet more than legal interest may be obtained by the terms of the con- 
tract, it is usurious and void. In the language of Teallan Doddrige :-—* If 


I lend a hundred pounds, to have a hundred and twenty pounds at the year’s 
end, upon a casualty; if the casualty goes to the interest only, and not to 
the principal, it is usury; for the party is sure to have the principal again 


come what will come; but if the interest and principal are both in hazard, 
it is not then usury.” In the one case, the whole sum is ri-ked in the ad- 
venture; in the other, the amount of interest only is at stake.” 

If a note, or other obligation, founded on good consideration, and valid 
in its inception, be disposed of at a discount greater than legal interest, yet 
the transaction is lawful and binding. But if the instrument is made for 
the purpose of raising money, and is discounted at a usurious rate of inter- 
est, before it has been used bona fide in the course of business, it is illegal 
and void, and no subsequent transfer can make it valid, 

The brief limits of a magzzine article forbid an extended view of a sub- 
ject upon which many volumes have been written; and if the writer has 
succeeded in stating intelligibly a few general principles, which may be use- 
ful to those who have not opportunity or leisure to examine the numerous 
works of authority for themselves, his whole object has been accomplished. 

Rocuester, December, 1850. J. 0. G 
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Art. VIL—THE FIRST PLANK ROAD MOVEMENT. 


In the list of the great improvements which have given to this age the 
character which it a hee in history above all others—the age of happi- 
ness to the people—the plank road will bear a prominent place, and it de- 
serves it. It changes the condition of the farmer wherever it is found. It 
gives a thoroughfare, second only to the railway ; and, in this respect, su 
rior to it, that it may be used by all, without being subjected to the rules 
and regulations of others, as to the time, speed, or equipage in which -they 
may choose to travel. It annihilates one of the sorest evils known to our 
rural life—an evil which bas hitherto made a farm in some—in many paris 
of our country an involuntary hermitage, secluded, and attainable only by a 
weary pilgrimage over—no, not over, but through roads which seemed to 
have concentrated all the evils that could embarrass the traveler. A bad 
road is no longer known where there is a plank road. The farmer is 
brought in the vicinity of the village and city, enjoying its benefits, and ex- 
empt from its inconveniences. The plank road finds its way to the forests, 
first, building itself from them, and then placing the wood treasure into 
active use. It: allures the settler to redeem lands hitherto set down as des- 
perate real estate ; unreal as to income, and real only as to taxation. It 
goes up into wild lands and civilizes them. It threads the environs of a city 
with pleasant drives. It magnifies the means used by the farmer in taking 
his products to market. It is the road of the people—open to all, and, like 
the nation, in whose energies it has grown into such favor, it is every year 
increasing its range and extending its benefits. 

It is a curious and an interesting pursuit to ascertain authentically what 
had been the first movements in the origin of any great system of internal 
improvement. Who would not be delighted now to have some faithful 
view of the scene which took place when Clinton and his associates stood 
around the commencing labors of the Erie Canal? We are but a few years 
removed from the introduction of the railway system, and yet, in all its his- 
torians, who can tell us when the very first attempt was made to build a 
railway? The plank road is of the clas: of canals and railways. They are 
the three great inscriptions graven on the earth by the hand of modern 
science, never to be obliterated, but to grow deeper and deeper, as channels 
of comfort and prosperity. I am fortunately able to place on record in the 
pages of the Merchants’ Magazine, a statement, drawn from a source en- 
tirely accurate, of the manner in which the first plank road enterprise ori,i- 
nated—the first within the limits of the United States. Such a structure, 
though an imperfect one, had been in use in Canada; and I cannot but re- 
mark that this record is appropriately placed in a publication devoted to the 
interests of commerce. For the merchants of the Great City—to their trade 
—to fill and unlade their ships—to lighten and to burden their warehouses, 
all our canals are dug, our railways builded; and not less for them, does 
the farmer find in his new highway, accessible and usable at every season in 
the year, the readiest avenue to sell to the merchant, and to buy from him. 
They are all springs feeding the great River of Commerce, and the ebb and 
the flow of the tide of prosperity reaches them all. 

It was some time in the summer of 1844 that a meeting was called and 
held in the village of Salina, which, since that time, has become a part of 
the important and prosperous city of Syracuse, to confer in relation to fitting 
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up the stock for a plank road from Salina to Central Square, a locality not 
far distant, and by the travel on it, presenting a desirable opportunity to il- 
lustrate the advantages or defects of the proposed.new system. A charter 
had been obtained in the previous winter, it being much easier for the Legis- 
lature to enact the privilege than to explain the construction—not of the 
statute, but of the road: The gentlemen assembled were desirous of having 
a good road built; but, unfortunately, none of them had, as yet, ever seen 
a plank road, and had a very indefinite idea of the manner in which it was 
to be built—or if built, what would be the probable duration, and, most im- 
portant of all, what would be the cost. 

A gentlemen from Onondaga County (Hon. Gzorce Gepps) now repre- 
senting the twenty-second senatorial distric: in the Senate of New York, at- 
tended the meeting, and became so interested in its proceedings, foreseeing 
the great advantages and benefits which must result from such highways, if 
they could be cheaply made and permanently constructed, determined to 
proceed to Canada, where the experiment had been already tried, and to 
whose wealth of timber such a system was appropriate. 

Mr. Geppss went to Canada, and made a thorough practical investigation 
of the subject. The Canada roads were made by government, and, conse- 
quently, in the item of expense, were not likely to be a pattern which could 
be implicitly followed. 

The gates were sold every year to the highest bidder, and the receipts 
were only known to the gate-keepers. Such a system it was necessary to 
remodel before adopting it to the use of the people of the States. The in- 
formation required it was not easy to acquire. As it was a government af- 
fair, it was specially and particularly the business of everybody and nobody. 
Road commissioners, road-makers, and g ite-keepers, were all to be consult- 
ed; and by finding out something from each of these services, the details of 
the Canadian plank road system was at length obtained, and reduced into a 
comprehensible shape. 

Mr. Geppzs, with the information thus obtained, applied his facts to the 
road concerning which the movement had been made. He stationed men 
at several points on the proposed line, so that the amount of travel on the 
ordinary road could be ascertained, and the result determined: with the 
Canadian theory and practice and his own, he made an estimate of the cost 
and the avails, and asserted that the road would realize twenty per cent per 
annum ; and to give assurance of the sincerity of his opinion, he made a lib- 
eral subscription to the stock. But the fall and the winter passed over and 
nothing more was done. The work was resumed in the next summer, but 
it went heavily. At last a committee went around the town and levied, 
rather than raised subscriptions from the business men, (always those who 
foster and sustain enterprises which, in the end, benefit all classes,) to the 
amount of about $20,000. 

Another visit to Canada was made, Mr. Geppgs being accompanied b 
the Hon. Tuomas G. Atvorp, who had been in the Legislature (of which 
he was one of the ablest members) when the charter was obtained. 

It was finally determined to begin with a single track, and let further ac- 
tion be governed by the results of time and experience. Mr. Gennes esti- 
mated the eost of laying out the road at one dollar per rod, and the whole 
cost of a single track at a hundred dollars per mile. At an early period of 
the next spring, (1846,) he, accompanied by a few laborers, commenced by 
laying down about forty rods in the village of Cicero, which was. the first 
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plank road in the United States. How little did the eloquent old Roman 
imagine this practical association with his name in the future. 
e road has fully and completely succeeded. The estimates were so ac- 
curate that the cost was just about three dollars less per mile than was com- 
uted. The revenue justifies the prediction which was made by its builder. 

And thus it was that the first plank road in the United States was made. 
It did not meet the usual fate of a pioneer undertaking, but, new and expe- 
rimental as it was, had the success of a*safe and well matured enterprise. It 
is a vivid contrast with the preliminary essays in canals and railways. 

Begun in Russia—introduced into Canada by Lord Sypznnam—estab- 
lished in this Union by the enterprise of Citizens of Onondaga County, 
they are rapidly becoming the great general medium of communication, free 
and open to all vehicles—between the producer and the market. Every 
year adds to their number; so that a map of this State, which should desig- 
nate each road of the class, would be found to present a curious interlacing 
of highways. 

Subsequently, Mr. Gzppzs drafted a general plank road law, which, after 
being elaborately debated, was enacted. In the discussions which accom- 
panied its passing the great question of the right of eminent domain—of 
vesting in any other tribunal than the legislature, the power to take private 

roperty for the uses of a private corporation having public purposes, was 
fully considered and the record of the debate in the Senate will always be 
an important portion of the legislative archives. That emment Counsellor 
Josnua A. Spencer, then a senator from the Fifth Senatorial District, ex- 
amined and illustrated the question with great ability. 

The interest evinced in the success of plank roads has not been confined 
to the State of New York. The attention of eminent men throughout the 
Union has been given to it. Among the great number vf letters addressed 
to Mr. Geppxs, who is justly considered as the author of the plank road sys- 
tem in the States, was one from Mr, Catnoun, who appreciated the inesti- 
mable value of a thorough reform and improvement in the condition of the 
roads in our country, and brought his statesmanlike energies to its consi- 
deration. 

Railways, with all their value, and they are of priceless worth to man, are 
yet the thoroughfare for the citizen away from his home—for the journey, 
the travel, the tour; but the plank road is for the home use—for the transit 
which is begun and ended in a day, or its fraction—which gives to him who 
uses it a double value or occupation for the hours of the day—which in- 
creases the happiness and comfort and profit of the farm, that foundation of 
all the institutions of society. It cannot but be of interest thus to place on 
record the history of its first introduction into the State—great link as it. is 
in our chain of internal improvement. 

VOL, XXIV.—NO, I, 5 
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SPECIAL PARTNERSHIP—-A SPECIAL PARTNERSHIP IS DISSOLVED BY THE DEATH OF 
THE SPECIAL PARTNER. 


The point considered in the able and learned opinion which we give below, is 
of the first importance in the jurisprudence of New York. No case has arisen, that 
we are aware of—no case at least has been decided, turning upon the topic dis- 
cussed, since the statute of New York, allowing special, or “ Limited Partner- 
ships,” as they are termed in the act, was passed in 1822. The propriety and wis- 
dom of the conclusion arrived at by the learned judge, in this lucid opinion, must 
strike every merchant, and the skill with which the light of foreign jurisprudence 
and legislation is thrown upon the subject, must be obvious to every lawyer. 


Surrocate’s Court or New York City: Berore tHe Hon, ALEXanpER W. 
Braprorp, SurroGars, 


In the matter of the final accounting of the Executors of the last will and testa- 
ment of George Downing, deceased. 


After disposirg of one or two minor topics, the Surrogate proceeds :-— 

The testator at the time of his decease was a special partner of Mr, Hicks, the 
executor, in business in this city ; and the position has been taken by the counsel 
for the executors, that the firm was not dissolved, but, notwithstanding the tes- 
tator’s decease, continued till the expiration of the term limited for its duration. 
The idea at first impression is apt to win attention, if not favor, but, on closer 
scrutiny cannot, I think, be upheld. The legislation which brought into existence 
among us this form of partnership, had for its main object the encouragement of 
commerce, by permitting the investment of capital in trade, without danger to the 
public, or risk to the special partner, beyond the extent of the amount invested ; 
and in determining the legal consequences incidental to the introduction of such 
an institution, there seems to me no reason for departing from the rules of the 
common law, any further than is fairly and naturally requisite to give full effect 
to the intent of the statute; resting upon the presumption that the legislature, 
having expressed the points in which the common law was intended to be abro- 
gated, that line should not by judicial construction be extended, exeept by way 
of reasonable and necessary inference to effectuate the general objects of the 
statute. The special partnership is by no means a complete anomaly. By the 
statute it is termed a partnership, and both as to the rights of the parties to the 
contract, and as to the world, it is in itself a proper partnership, except as it limits 
the liability of the special partner, and restricts his control over the business of 
the firm. The members are partners, and by slight irregularities may easily be 
turned into general partners, The statute terms them partners ; except for the 
statute they would be general partners, and from participating in the profits, it 
would seem to be a just consequence that they are partners in every sense, sub- 
ject to liabilities, and enjoying privileges as partners in every particular, except as 
otherwise specially provided. The common law regulates the mutual rights, and 
duties, and liabilities of partners, and governs these limited partnerships in every 
respect not excepted out of the general rule by this statute. The 12th section 
provides that every alteration which shall be made in the names of the partners 
shall be deemed a dissolution of the partnership, and the necessary effect of an 
assignment by a special partner of his interest in the firm, would be to alter the 
name of a special partner, and thus to work a dissolution. Such would like- 
wise seem to be the consequence of the death of the special partner, which effects 
an alteration in the name, by operation of law, through the medium of an ad- 
ministrator. ‘The 18th section declares also, that the general partners shall be 
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liable to account to each other, and to the special partners in law and equity, as 
other parties now are by law; and the 24th section provides that no dissolution 
by the acts of the parties shall take place previous to the time specified for the 
duration of the partnership, without public notice. There appears to be nothing 
in the act incongruous with the idea that the partnership is governed by the rules 
=— to general partnerships, except in the particular cases enumerated. 

here is nothing irreconcilable with the dissolution of the partnership by opera- 
tion of law in the usual cases. I have looked into the statutes of several of the 
States, where similar laws have been enacted, and while they all imply that a dis- 
solution may occur by operation of law, those of Massachusetts, Michigan, Rhode 
Island, and Virginia, expressly admit of that mode of dissolution. The code of 
Louisiana declares that all partnerships shall terminate with the death of one of 
the partners, and quite a number of these acts prescribe that in cases not provided 
for, the law relating to general partnerships shall govern. (Rev. St. Mass., 306; 
Louisiana Code, 2,799, 2,810, 2,851; Rev, St. Maine, 264; Laws Mississippi, 839 ; 
Rev. St. Michig., 156; R.S.N. J., 872; Laws Penn., 620; Laws R. I, 282; Vir- 
ginia Code, 483; Laws Connecticut, 528; Laws Indiana, 429; Code of Georgia, 
373.) Now if any other principle is admitted, what is the result? If the death 
of the special partner does not cause a dissolution, shall that of the general part- 
ner have that effect? If the death of the special partner does not dissolve the 
firm, shall his executor or administrator be the partner? If so, does not that in- 
troduce a new name into the firm? And if it does, then the executor or admin- 
istrator becomes a general partner, and if a general partner, then he can dissolve 
the firm, (Sec. 12, 2 R. S. 3d ed. p. 50;) or, on the other hand, the estate he rep- 
resents may be thrown into the hazards of a general partnership, and the execu- 
tor or administrator have to attend personally to the transaction of a regular 
partnership business. The above statement of some of the embarrassing results 
which would flow from this novel proposition, should induce hesitation and cau- 
tion in admitting it. 

No doctrine is more universally established, than that by the death of any one 
of the partners the partnership is ipso facto dissolved: and this not only as to the 
deceased partner, but also as between all the survivors, and, however numerous 
the association may be. The reasoning upon which this result is attained, as well 
as the rule itself, is amply illustrated by the Civilians, the doctrine having its 
foundation in the civil law, though it has been recognized and adopted, to its full- 
est extent, by the common law. The personal qualities, skill, character, and credit 
of each partner enter so thoroughly into every contract of this kind, that the law 
very wisely considers it a personal contract, expiring with death. ‘Though these 
reasons are not so apposite to a special, as to a general copartnership, yet they 
are measurably applicable. It is true that a special partner has no control over 
the business of the firm, and contributes, as a matter of duty, no portion of his 
time, labor, or abilities, towards the management of its affairs, but he may from 
time to time examine into the state and progress of the partnership concerns, and 
advise as to their management. This brings him into the most intimate relations 
with the general partner, and, in view of his right to give advice, it is evident the 
general partner may perhaps have built up well-founded hopes of a successful 
and thriving trade, upon the experience, wisdom, and abilities of his associate— 
expectations sure to be destroyed by death. How often is it the case, that a suc- 
cessful merchant, retiring from the cares of active business, enters into a partner- 
ship of this kind, where his knowledge and sagacity, and his influence, are im- 

rtant inducements with the general partner to enter into the contract. Doesa 

imited partnership survive the death of the special partner? Then it is compul- 
sory on the survivor to receive into the partnership, at all hazards, the executor 
or administrator of the deceased, his next of kin, a creditor or stranger taking ad- 
ministration, or the assignee of such personal representatives; and whatever 
may be the inconvenience and hardship of being thus thrown, against his will, 
into connection with a stranger, or perchance with some one personally dis- 
agreeable, or hostile, the general partner must submit to the examination of the 
books, the visits, and the advice of the incomer. Gow on Part., 3d sec., p. 220. 
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, 3d Am. ed., p. 99. The joint stock companies, many of which exist fn 
England, often comprise a large number of persons, and though generally man. 
officers chosen at elections, held by the stockholders, they are liable to 
application of the same rules of law in regard to death and dissolution as 
general partnerships, unless provision be made to meet the case in the deed of 
settlement, or articles of agreement. Collyer, § 1,112, 1,113, 1,115. 

The system of limited partnerships, which was introduced by statute into this 
State, and subsequently very enerally adopted in many cher States of the 
Union, was borrowed from the French Code. 3 Kent, 36. Code de Commerce, 
19, 23,24. Under the name of Ja Societe en commandite, it has existed in France 
from the time of the middle ages, mention being made of it in the most ancient 
commercial records, and in the early mercantile regulations of Marseilles and 
Montpelier. In the vulgar Latinity of the middle ages it was styled commenda, 
and in Italy accommenda. In the statutes of Pisa and Florence, it is recognized 
so fur back as the year 1160; also in the ordinance of Lonis-le-Hutin, of 1315; 
the statutes of Marseilles 1253; of Geneva of 1588. In the middle ages it was 
one of the most frequent combinations of trade, and was the basis of the active 
and widely-extended commerce of the opulent maritime cities of Italy. It con- 
tributed largely to the support of the great and prosperous trade carried on along 
the shores of the Mediterranean; was known in Languedoc, Provence, and Lom- 
bardy ; entered into most of the industrial occupations and pursuits of the age, 
and even traveled under the protection of the arms of the Crusaders to the city 
of Jerusalem. Ata period when capital was in the hands of nobles and clergy, 
who, from pride of caste, or canonical regulations, could not engage directly in 
trade, it afforded the means of secretly embarking in commercial enterprises, and 
reaping the profits of such lucrative pursuits without personal risk ; and thas the 
vast wealth, which otherwise would have lain dormant ia the coffers of the rich, 
became the foundation, by means of this ingenious idea, of that great commerce 
which made princes of the merchants, elevated the trading classes, and brought 
the Commons into position as an influential estate in the commonwealth. Inde- 
pendent of the interest naturally attaching to the history of a mercantile contract, 
of such ancient origin, but so recently introduced where the general partnership, 
known to the common law, has hitherto existed alone, I have been led to refer to 
the facts just stated, for the purpose of showing that the special partnership is, in 
fact, no novelty, but an institution of considerable antiquity, well known, under- 
stood, and regulated. Ducange defines it to be “ SocreTAs MERCATORUM qua uni 
sociorum tola negotialionis cura commendatur, certis conditionibus.” It was afways 
considered a proper partnership, sociefas, with certain reserves and restrictions ; 
and in the ordinance of Louis XIV., of 1673, it is ranked as a regular bo pamela 
In the Code of Commerce it is classed in the same manner, | may adit, as an im- 
portant fact, for the explanation of a distinction to which I shall shortly advert, 
that the French Code permits a special partnersp, of which the capital may be 
divided into shares, or stock, transmissible from hand to hand. In such a case, 
the death of the special partner does not dissolve the firm, the creation of trans- 
missible shares being a proof that the association is formed respectu negolii, and 
not respectu personarum ; but even in saclt a partnership, the death of the general 
partner effects a dissolution, unless it is expressly stipulated otherwise. But, 
says M. Troplong, it would be wrong to extend the rule, that a partnership, of 
which the capital is divided into transmissible shares, is not dissolved by the death 
of a shareholder to a special partnership, the capital of which is not so divided. 
The statute of New York recognizes only the latter kind’ of partnership, the names 
of the parties being required to be registered, and any change in the name work- 
ing a dissolution, and turning the firm into a general partnership. Such a part- 
nership has always been held to be dissolved by the death of the special partner. 
This society, says the author just cited, “ reste alors sous [empire du droit com- 
mun. Elle a forme entre le commanditaire et le commandite, un lien qui n’a pas 
ete subordonne au caprice de mutations imprevues; elle a engendre des rapports 
mutuels de confiance, que le commandite ne a etre force detendre a des personnes 
etrangeres.” ‘This partnership remains under the dominion of the common law. 
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it has created between the special and the general partner a tie which is not sub- 

jected to the caprice of unforeseen changes; it has produced mutual relations of 
confidence, which the general partner cannot be forced to extend to strangers. M. 

Troplong, Com: du contrat de Societe civile, &c., T. 1, Preface, 57, see. 377, &c. 
T. 2, sec. 888, p. 368. The French jurists generally take the same position, de- 
fining the special partnership as a proper partnership, and applying the law of dis- 
solution by death to all. Pothier Traite du contrat de Societe, ch. 3, see. 2; ch. 

8, sec. 3. Merlin Repertoire de Jurisprudence, Art. Societe, sec.'7. Duranton, 
Droit Francais, tom. 17, 1. 3, tit. 9, sec. 470. Pardessus discusses the question 
somewhat at length. Droit Commercial, tom. 4, part 5, tit. 3, chap. 1, sec, 4. It 
might be thought, he says, with some appearance of plausibility, that the rule of 
a dissolution by death’ should be limited to general partnerships, in forming which 

the probity and intelligence of each member have been reciprocally taken into 

consideration. Indeed, the special partnership does net suppose, on the part of 
the general partners, any personal confidence in the special partners; and as the 

interests and the rights of the latter are exclusively limited to their shares, it 
would seem they were not modified by their decease, and their heirs called to 
take their place, could have no right to insist that death has dissolved the firm, 
nor the general partners insist upon that result, These reasons to question the 
general rule, appear, nevertheless, to yield to others more decisive. The persons 
and the character of the special partners have been regarded by the general part- 
ners, when they formed this kind of association. The special partners are, in 
effect, to a greater or less extent, called to the annual accountings, to meetings 
for the settlement of the profits and losses, and to an examination of the state of 
the affairs. This scrutiny, and the right to insist upon a dissolution, in conse- 
quence of a breach of the contract, or to urge their claims when the affairs are 
liquidated, are more or less vigorously exercised. The difficulty of acting har- 
moniously with different persons substituted in the place of those with whom the 
original contraet was made ; the distrust of heirs, who have not the grounds of 
esteem and confidence which influenced the deceased, and the impossibility of 
treating easily with minors, are some of the reasons which will not permit special 
partnerships to be excepted from the general rule. It may be objected that these 
reasons apply only in favor of the general partners, and that it is for them to 
judge as to the continuation of the business with the heirs. But the heirs of 
the deceased ought to enjoy the same privilege. Reciprocal rights ought to re- 
sult from a mutual agreement. There is no solid reason why the special part- 
nership should not be dissolved by the death of one of the partners, except when 
the capital is divided into transmissible shares, in which case the associates have 
consented that each may substitute another in his place, as he may desire, with- 
out the authority of the others, it is natural to conclude that the heirs of a de- 
ceased member fill his place in the same manner as if he had assigned his share. 
I have given the substance of the reasoning of Pardessus, and the result he at- 
tains has not enly the authority of M. Troplong in its favor, but also that of 
other commentators, (M. M. Malpeyre, et Jourdain, No. 474; M. Persil, fils. p. 
344,) while it does not appear to have been questioned or doubted., 

It thus appears, that in the jurisprudence of that nation whence the peculiar 
contract of a special partnership has been adopted by us and grafted into our 
law ; where the system has long existed, is familiarly known, and its nature, 
qualities, and practical relations to various events and circumstances, have been 
well considered under the light of no brief experience—the effect of the death 
of the special partner is to dissolve the firm. This agrees with the conclusion 
I had attained upon independent reasoning, before consulting these authorities, 
and | am consequently led to pronounce the firm in which the testator was a spe- 
cial partner, dissolved at his death; and to hold the executor, who was his gen- 
eral partner, responsible for the testator’s interest in the firm at that time, upon 
a liquidation of the affairs, then, 
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ACTIONS AGAINST THE COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS TO RECOVER BACK EXCESS 
OF DUTIES, 


In the United States Cireuit Court, Judges Nelson and Betts presiding. 

1. For Excess or Dutres Pai on Sucans.—N. L. & G. Griswold vs. C. W. 
Lawrence. This was an action against the Collector to receive back an excess of 
duties charged and paid on sugars, shipped from Manilla, and which were the pro- 
duction of thatisland. The goods were purchased there in the months of Feb- 
ruary and Mareh, 1847; but not shipped, in consequence of the vessel, which was 
sent out, having been disabled, by distress of weather, till the month of Augnst 
following. The important question in the ease was whether the dutiable value 
of the goods was the market value in the country at the time of the purchase, or 
at the time of importation. The court held that aceording to the true eonstruc- 
tion of the 14th of the act of 1846, the time of purchase was to govern, and not 
that of the importation. 

2. For Excess or Duties Par on Sneer-sxins.—Henry Coggill vs. the same. 
This was also an action to recover back an excess of duties paid on sheep-skins. 
They were imported with the wool on the skin, and a separate valuation made of 
the wool and of the skin, and 30 per cent duty charged upon wool, and 5 per cent 
on the skin. The article was known in trade as sheep-skins. The court held 
that one article eould not be thus separated for the purpose of ascertaining the 
dutiable value ; that it did not fall under schedule H. as raw hides and skins, 
dried, salted, or pickled. But that it had a fixed name in the trade, not found in 
the list under any of the sehedules in the act of 1846, it fell within the 38th as a 
non-enumerated article, and chargeable with a duty of 20 per cent. 

3. For Excess or Duties Pam on Exony anv Rosewoop Boxts.—H. M. 
Sill, et al, vs. the same. ‘This was also an action to recover back exeessive duties 
paid on ebony and rosewood boxes. They were made of common French wood, 
for the foundation, and then veneered with ebony or rosewood. No article of the 
description was imported, made wholly out of that material. They were only 
veneered with it. The court held that they should be eharged under schedule B. 
as a manufacture of ebony or rosewood, and chargeable with a duty of 40 per 
cent, and did not fall within sehedule €., under the phrase “ Paper boxes, and al} 
other fancy boxes,” that were liable to a duty of 30 per cent. 

4. For Excess or Duties Pai on Vermiiion.—Boving & Witte vs. the 
same. This was also an action to recover an excess of duty paid on an article 
invoiced and known in the trade by the name of vermillion. It had been charged 
with the duty as a mereurial preparation, under schedule D., at 25 per cent, 
whereas, as vermillion, liable only to a duty of 20 per cent, under schedule E. 
The court held that it must be charged according to the name by which it was 
known in the trade; and as it was known by the name of vermillion, which had 
been specifically enumerated under schedule E., that must govern. 

5. For Excess or Duties Pam on an ArTICEE INvorceD as THREAD Lace.—- 
M. Lottimer, et al., vs. the same. This was also an action to recover an excess of 
duties paid on an article invoieed as thread lace. This artiele had come into the 
market since the act of 1844, to wit, in 1847-8, It is composed of linen and 
eotton, and made wholly by machinery; and had always been known in the trade 
as thread lace. A duty was eharged of 25 per eent, as an artiele composed of 
linen and cotton, whieh, as claimed in connection with the 20th of the act of 1842, 
eame under schedule D., as a manufaeture of cotton. The eourt held, that as the 
article had always been known in the trade by a specific name, “thread lace,” it 
fell within the enumeration of schedule E., whieh specified “ thread laces,” and 
was chargeable with a duty only of 20 per cent. 

6. For Excess or Duties Parp on Camiet Lustres anp Fortes nv Norp.— 
C. Morlot vs. the same. This was an action to recover excessive duties paid 
on articles known in the trade as linen lustres, camlet lustres, and foiles du 
nord. It isa fabric eomposed of linen and cotton, and was charged with a duty 
of 25 per cent, under schedule D., as a manufaeture of eotton, by means of the 
operation of the 20th of the act of 1842, which provides that all articles manufac- 
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tured from two or more materials, the duty shall be assessed at the highest rates 
at which any of its component parts may be chargeable. The article did not 
come, according to its commercial designation, within any one of the enumerated 
lists in the statute. It would therefore fall within the third, as a non-enumerated 
article, unless brought within schedule D., by the operation of the 20th of the 
act of 1842, The principal question in the case was, whether the section had 
been repealed by the act of 1846. The court held that it had not, either directly 
or by necessary implication; that it was not repugnant to any of the provisions 
of the act, but in aid of them. That it was a rule of construction to determine 
the character of a given article, and according to whieh the duty must be charged, 
and that applying the section to the article in question, it was properly charged 
as a manufacture of cotton, under schedule D., at the 25 per cent. 

7. For Excess or Duties on Patent Leatuer.—Charles Keutzen vs. the 
same. ‘This was also an action to recover an excess of duties paid on an article 
known as patent leather. The article is known in the trade as patent leather, or 
upper leather, and generally used for the upper part of shoes and boots. It had 
been charged, under schedule C., at 30 per cent, as a manufacture of leather. 
The court held that it fell under schedule E., under the description “ Jeather, 
upper of all kinds,” and chargeable only with a duty of 20 per cent. 

8. For Excess or Duties on Mustarp, Lavpaxum, &c.—Boving & Witte 
vs. the same. This was also an action to recover an excess of duties paid on 
mustard, laudanum, and fenugreck seeds. They were charged with a duty of 
20 per cent, but within the 3d of the act, under schedule E., as a medicinal drug. 
They have always been invoiced as seeds, and known in the trade by that name. 
The court held that they properly ranged under schedule J., the free list within 
the words “ garden seeds and all other seeds,” and that the latter clause could 
not be limited to seeds imported for agricultural purposes. 

9. For Excess or Duties pam on Linen PockeT-HANDKERCHIEFS.—Felix 
Hourdequin vs. the same. This was also an action to recover an excess of duties 
paid on linen pocket-handkerchiefs. It, and four other cases involving the same 
question, relate to importations under an act of 1842, and the question was 
whether a pocket-handkerchief was an article worn by men, women, or children. 
The question had been decided by the court in October, 1849, when it was held 
that it was not, and therefore not properly subject to a duty of 40 per cent. 
page ae governing these cases, judgments for the plaintiffs were rendered 

in all of them. 


CUTTING TIMBER ON LANDS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


In the United States District Court, Michigan, October 21, 1850. United 
States vs. the schooner Helena. 

This was a libel filed against the vessel in this case, under the 2d section of 
the act of 2d of March, 1839, and which charges that the master, owner, or con- 
signee had taken on board, and transported from Muskegon, in the State of 
Michigan, to Chicago, in the State of Illinois, a large quantity of timber cut on 
lands belonging to the United States, which timber had been transported “ with 
the knowledge of the owner, master, or consignee, that the same had been cut 
on the United States lands.” 

The claimant of the vessel interposed an answer to the libel in the nature of 
a plea to the jurisdiction, and which answer avers that the court had no jurisdic- 
tion under the act aforesaid, because the second section of said act was limited 
to the transportation by vessels of timber cut on lands reserved or purchased for 
naval purposes, or live oak and red cedar timber which is reserved for purposes of 
the navy, and that as there was no pretence that the timber carried was cut from 
lands purchased or reserved for naval purposes, nor was live oak or red cedar, 
that the case was not within the statute. 

The case was argued by George C. Bates, District Attorney, for Libellants, 
and Robert D. Wilson, Esq., of Chicago, and Henry T.. Backus, Esq., of De- 
troit, for Respondents. 
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. 
On the o of the court this morning, his Honor, Judge Wilkin, delivered 
his ad rng the libel, and overruling the plea to the jurisdiction. His 
Honor decided the following points :— 

1, That under the 9th section of the judiciary act of 1789, 77, U. States 
statutes at large, that the district court has exclusive jurisdiction of cases of 
this kind, as they are brought for seizures made pursuant to the 9th section, and 
to recover penalties and forfeitures that have accrued to the United Staies. 

2. That the 2d section of the act of 2d March, 1832, U. States statutes at 
large, p. 412, embraces all and every kind of timber specified in the first section ; 
the enacting clause of the statute, and that vessels engaged in carrying lumber, 
cut on United States lands, with a knowledge of the fact on the part of the 
owner, master, or consignee, are liable to seizure and condemnation, pursuant to 
said 2d section. That the decision of the Supreme Court in 9 Howard’s Re- 
ports, in the case of the United States vs. Briggs, had settled the question that 
all kinds of timber cut on lands belonging to the United States, were embraced 
in the enacting clause of the act, and that the word aforesaid in the 2d section, 
embraced all the various kinds of timber specified in the first section. 

As this is the first decision ever made upon the statute, and a large number of 
seizures have been made for violation of the second section, and the prosecu- 
tions have been awaiting a decision, it has been looked for with much anxiety, 
as well by the vessel owners as the government. The law is now settled, and 
it is very important that all should bear in mind :— 

1. That persons trespassing on the public lands are liable to indictment, and, 
if found guilty, to punishment by a fine equal to three times the value of the 
timber cut, and also to imprisonment for a year for each offence. 

2. That all vessels that are engaged in carrying lumber so cut on the lands of 
the United States, with a knowledge of the fact on the part of the owner, mas- 
ter, or consignee, are liable to forfeiture for each offence, and the captain of such 
vessel to a fine of one thousand dollars to each cargo. 


AGENTS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 

In the Commercial Court, (Cincinnati, Ohio,) a suit was recently brought by 
Wilson vs.. Traber & Aubery, to recover the amount of 200 barrels salt sold by 
the latter, as agent for the former. The salt was sold on time, and the pur- 
chaser failing to pay his note, Wilson claimed the amount, on the ground that 
the credit of the party to whom the sale was made was not good, and this fact 
was established by several witnesses. We copy from the Cincinnati Times the 
charge of Judge Keys, together with the verdict of the jury :— 


The judge remarked to the jury that there was no evidence of any special 
agreement, as to the way the salt was to be sold. The sale was on the 22d No- 
vember, 1847. The note taken in payment has never been paid. The account 
sales, rendered 25th August, 1843, advised the plaintiff that 200 barrels had been 
sold to Sigerson. The defendants are factors, who have the custody and au- 
thority to sell. A general authority authorizes a sale on credit, by terms of the 
agency. If, however, it be shown that any usage exists by which property of 
particular description is to be sold for cash, the factor’s general authority is mod- 
ified. Such usage must be shown. If a usage is shown, the factor must pur- 
sue that usage, and he must not sell on terms beyond that usage. It is sufficient 
if he keeps himself within the usage. He would not be liable for making sale 
at longer time than great majority of sales, but he would be bound if he went 
beyond that limit. 

f he exceeded the usage, he would be chargeable, in the first instance, for 
proceeds of sale, if he sold without the limits of the usage. Generally, a factor 
is not a guarantor, unless he is a del credare agent. A del credare commission 
must be shown by express agreement, or usage creating such contract. If there 
was a usage for factors to be liable for sales of a particular description, then the 
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factor would be liable, though no agreement was shown. Whether there was 
any such usage here, is purely a question of fact. 
actors must render an account of sales, or make good all loss occasioned by 
weet nce. If the jury are satisfied that the principal has sustained some loss, 
it is for the — to show the damage does not amount to the full value of the 
s sold. It is not enough that the principal should show merely a probabil- 
ty of loss that always exists. He must show he has sustained some damage. 
é factor, in sales, must employ some diligence, as a prudent man ordinarily 
exercises in his own business. In the present case, Messrs. Traber & Aubery 
were bound to exercise the same care and prudence which men in like business 
use in like circumstances; if they did not use that ordinary prudence, they are 
liable, He must employ reasonable diligence to ascertain a man’s credit. If he 
sells to a man of bad credit, or so doubtful whom a majority would not trust, 
the factors are liable. If he sells to a man of known insolvency, he is liable. 
This may seem harsh, but it is the rule. That he sold his own is only evidence 
of good faith. It is not evidence at all that he has acted with due care and dili- 
gence. It is not admissible in that light. It will not operate to excuse want of 
care and diligence in the sale. 
The jury, to whom the case was submitted, brought in a sealed verdict for 
$456 93 for the plaintiff; being the full amount of the claim, with interest. 
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THE STATE OF THE MONEY MARKET—PROBABLE DECREASE IN THE RECEIPTS OF CALIFORNIA 
GOLD—EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES—EXPORTS OF AMERICAN MANUFACTURES—WEIGHT AND 
VALUE UF OUR COTTON EXPORTS—EXPORTS OF RICE AND TOBACCO—OF BREADSTUFFS—IMPOR- 
TATIONS OF DRY GOODS INTO NEW YORK—IMPORTS OF -THE PORT OF NEW YORK——COMMERCIAL 
POLICY OF GREAT BRITAIN—QUANTITIES OF FOOD AND MATERIAL IMPORTED INTO GREAT BRIT- 
AIN—COMMERCIAL ADVANTAGES OF ENGLAND, ETC., ETC. 


Tue state of the financial markets seems, up to the close of the year 1850, 
to maintain the same plethoric aspect which it presented at its commencement. 
The development of international commerce, by which the products of industry 
have become more available, has produced, or rather put afloat, a greater amount 
of floating capital, inasmuch as that the demand for’supplies, which is the motive 
for production, has become effective, through the greater facilities of interchange, 
and at all the commercial centers, money has accumulated. The operations in 
California have added greatly to the positive supply of money. According to 
the tables of the Secretary of the Treasury, the amount of money received in 
the United States from that quarter, up to the 31st October, was $31,838,079 ; 
since when, at least ten million has been received. It may well be doubted, 
however, whether this supply will be continued at this rate. It is well known 
that very few, if any, of the actual miners have made money. They work hard, 
and prodace from $10 to $16 per day each, but this all falls into the hands of 
those who furnish the supplies and dwellings. Those engaged in transportation 
and trade get the money, while those who work are no better off at the end of 
the year than before. This well-known fact has already changed the tide of 
emigration, The press is no longer to, but from California; and when the la- 
borious production of the gold ceases, the products of the dealers must disappear. 
There is no question of the abundance of the gold, but the process of procuring 
it is not profitable to the miners, and unless a great change in this respect takes 
place, the supply must decline greatly. The threatened wars of Europe create 
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a great demand for silver, for hoarding, and for gold for military chests; and a 
gradual tightening of the European money markets is already apparent, which 
may lead to an important drain of gold, if war actually occurs. In the mean. 
time, the imports into this country continue very large, and will probably, for 
the spring, take more the nature of consignments on foreign account, than of 
orders on American account. The checking of the European markets already is 
affecting the stocks of European goods, and giving them a direction to this coun- 
try, where the prospect of realizing upon them is better—more particularly that 
the demand for United States stocks is likely much to increase for 1851 over 
1850, while the exports of United States domestic produce from the United States 
are this year slightly in excess of those of last year. The leading items, for sev- 


eral years, are as follow :— 


EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES-~PRODUCE, 


1847. 
$3,468,033 
5,996,078 
68,183,430 
7,242,086 
53,415,848 


Of agriculture 

Of manufacture... . 
Specie, U.S....... 
Coal 


1,199,276 


1848. 
$1,980,963 
7,059,084 
87,724,543 
1,551,122 
61,998,294 
56,908 
8,024,040 
2,700,412 
47,112 
84,278 
15,547 
73,274 
851,388 


1849, 
$2,547,650 
5,917,994 
38,796,664 
5,804,207 
66,300,077 
62,540 
11,249,777 
956,874 
40,396 
80,198 
95,027 
82,972 
169,557 


1850. 
$2,824,818 
7,452,508 
26,871,756 
9,951,028 
11,984,616 
152,365 
15,144,405 
2,046,679 
167,090 


107,018 
75,103 
629,556 





Total domestics.. 
Foreign specie... .. 
Foreign goods... . 


$150,637,464 
1,944,404 
6,066,754 


$12,904,121 
18,141,208 
1,986,807 


$182,666,955 
4,447,774 
8,641,091 


$136,946,912 
5,576,215 
9,375,498 





Total exports... $158,648,622 


146,545,683 


$154,086,131 
154,998,928 


$145,755,820 
147,857,439 


$151,895,720 
187,217,574 


In this table we have the progress of the exports. The export of food for 
the fiscal year was small, owing to the combination of circumstances which made 
the supply in Western Europe larger, and prices lower, than for twenty years 
previous. In all other items, the exports have progtessively increased. Under 
the head of manufactures, the increase has been 300 per cent, since 1846; and 
these have been as follow :— 


EXPORTS OF MANUFACTURES, 


1846. 1848. 
$380,549 $351,169 
1,978,381 4,886,559 
1,186,601 500,477 

122,225 154,036 

107,905 83,188 

921,652 1,022,408 

47,112 


1849. 
$466,574 
8,955,117 

511,488 

149,358 

60,175 

886,639 

40,396 


1850. 
$606,531 
8,774,406 

353,386 

154,210 

79,368 
1,678,792 

167,090 


Iron, pig, bar, &c 
“castings 
manufactures 





$4,697,268 $7,044,949 $6,069,727 $6,812,824 
The export of the manufactures of iron, mostly to South America, has nearly 
doubled, under the facilities which the manufacturers have enjoyed, of procuring 
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the raw material on better terms. The exportation of cotton goods has also 
materially increased since 1846, and that increase has been progressive and reg- 
ular in the colored articles, while it is 100 per cent in the white. 

The value of the raw produce exported from the country has very consider- 
ably increased, and the figures for cotton show a very gratifying result. The 
quantities and values are as follows :— 

WEIGHT AND VALUE OF COTTON EXPORTED FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


Years, Sea Island. Upland. Total Ibs. Value. Cents. 
1843 ..... 7,515,079 784,782,027 792,297,106 $49,119,806 6t 
1844,.... 6,099,076 657,534,829 663,663,455 54,063,501 84 
1845 ..... 9,389,625 863,516,371 872,905,000 51,739,643 5t 
1846..... 9,388,533 538,169,522 547,558,055 42,767,341 8¥ 
1847 ..... 6,292,973 520,925,985 527,219,958 53,415,884 104 
1848 ..... 7,724,158 806,550,283 714,274,481 61,998,294 ve 
1849 ..... 11,969,259 1,014,633,010  1,026,602,269 66,396,976 6} 
1850 ..... 8,236,463 627,145,141 635,381,604 71,984,616 114 


This table shows very conclusively the fact that the consumption of cotton 
has long since run ahead of production. Sinee 1846, the value of the cotton 
has increased, in round numbers, $30,000,000, or very regularly $6,000,000 per 
annum, notwithstanding that the quantities have fluctuated enormously. As 
compared with 1844, the foreign manufactures gave, in 1850, $18,000,000, or 
30 per cent more money for the same quantity of cotton. Rice and tobacco 
have partaken of the same improvement, as follows :— 

































EXPORTS OF RICE AND TOBACCO FROM THE UNITED STATES. 



















i 
Rice, Tobacco. Bu 
Years. Tierces, Value. Per tierce, Hhds., Value. Per hhd. it 
1844...... 184,725 $2,182,468 $16 20 163,042 $8,397,255 $51 53 ft ; 






1847... ... 144,427 3,605,896 2490 185,732 7,242,086 53 40 i 
1848...... 100,403 2,331,824 28 25 130,665 7,651,122 37 75 i! 
1849...... 128,861 2,569,362 19 90 101,521 5,804,207 52 75 f 
1850...... 127,069 2,681,557 2075 145,729 9,951,023 67 50 

As compared with 1844, 7,000 tierces less rice brought $500,000 more money ; ig 
and 18,000 hogsheads less tobacco realized $1,500,000 more money. The latter 4 ; 
sold last year higher than for any year since 1841. C4 

The quantities of breadstuffs exported has been as follows :— j 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 
















1847. 1848. 1849. 1850. 
FOOT venice ss cecsaces -bbls 4,382,496 = 2,119,898 = 2,108,013 1,885,448 
Wheat ..............bush, 4,399,951 2,084,704 1,527,534 608,661 
Meal ..ccceroccecees dbla, 948,060 582,339 405,169 259,442 
ines cvcce-acerss -bush. 16,826,050 5,817,684 13,257,309 6,595,092 
Rye meal ............bbls. 48,892 41,584 64,830 69,903 





This year—that is to say, 1851, the quantities of these articles may possibly 
range as high as for the year 1847. They have already reached a high figure. 

Itis very gratifying to observe, that while the value of those raw pro- 
ducts which the United States furnish has so much improved, that the power 
of our manufactures to compete in neutral markets with rival nations has im- ba 
proved in the degree which the exports of manufactures indicates of the ia 
importations of goods for the year 1850, which, exclusive of specie, ex- 
ceed, by $26,000,000 those of 1849, about $11,000,000 has been in dry goods, 
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of the four great staples. The importations of these articles at the port of New 
York have been in the following proportions for the three years in question :— 


Wool. Cotton. Silk. Plax. Total. 
At New York....... $13,140,812 $9,214,151 $10,431,896 $6,882,288 $39,163,097 
Elsewhere ......... 2,828,572 10,682,479 8,293,082 1,712,784 23,456,867 





Total, 1850....... $15,968,884 $19,896,630 $18,724,428 $8,095,022 $62,624,964 


At New York. ...... $7,942,415 $9,012,286 $11,870,306 $3,803,202 $32,628,159 
Elsewhere ......... 5,273,183 7,642,605 4,557,750 2,104,040 18,577,524 


Total, 1849....... $13,215,548 $15,654,841 $16,428,056 $5,907,242 $51,205,683 

These figures give us the extraordinary fact, that while the proportion of im- 
portations of woolens and flaxen goods have increased at the port of New York, 
those of cotton and silk have decreased. This probably erises from the opera- 
tions of steam lines, and the change in the English navigation act, which has car- 
ried European light goods to England, for shipment by the Boston steamers, to 
some extent. Taking into consideration the increased numbers and purchasing 
capacity of the consumers in this country, the imports for 1850 were not large ; 
but thus far in the fiscal year 1851, they have at this port considerably increased, 
and will probably continue to do so for the balance of the year. This fact is 
apparent in the official figures of the importations at the port of New York for 
the first five months of the fiscal year 1851, as compared with the aggregate im- 
ports of the same months in the two preceding years, as follows :— 





IMPORTS AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK. 


: Specie. Free. Dry Goods, Otherdutiable. Total. 
July .......ceceee-+ $1,927,708 $499,572 $10,853,850 $6,682,225 $19,962,855 
August.............. 38,457,684 246,249 7,004,484 8,746,855 14,454,222 
September..... Ceceee 2,046,346 1,278,878 4,627,804 4,682,719 12,630,247 
GN oe cctibuidein Ses 1,525,866 862,866 2,306,890 5,557,147 9,752,769 
November 13,580 416,191 1,884,502 4,184,303 17,498,576 





Total 5 months $8,971,184 $2,798,756 $26,676,530 $25,852,249 $64,298,669 

° “ 1849. 1,923,500 1,766,178 19,093,907 20,769,992 43,903,681 

i “ 1848, 628,553 2,917,914 16,878,583 18,292,772 388,212,822 
The report of the Secretary of the Treasury,* which has made its appearance 
somewhat later than usual, is of a much more satisfactory character than had 
been anticipated. The report of Mr, Meredith last year held out the fear thata 
loan of some $16,000,000 would have been required to make good an estimated 
deficit in the revenue. The estimates of expenditure which he made were not 
reached by many millions, and the revenue much exceeded his estimate. Mr. 
Corwin, adopting the same process of estimating small revenues and large expen- 
ditures, shows that no loan will be necessary, but he advises a change in the 
tariff, because, in his judgment, it would be necessary for the revenue. There 
is very little fear that a tariff which has worked so well for revenue, and for the 
general interests of the whole country, will rashly be disturbed, and in saying that 
it is not for the interests of commerce that it should be, all the other interests 
are included in the remark, when we reflect that the range of duties is 25 per 
cent, holding out a high premium to smuggling, we cannot but suppose that 





* Several interesting tables, derived from the able and interesting report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, will be found under our “ Journal of Banking, Currency, and Finance,” in the present 
number of the Magazine.—Ed, Merchants’ Magazine. 
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much fraud will be attempted. These attempts, the Secretary shows, ate nume- 
rous; but it is unfortunate that he does not show what proportion the attempted 
frauds bear to the whole number of invoices entered. In advising home valua- 
tion and specific duties, he only recommends a change in the mode of frauds; and 
as he shows that large numbers of those now attempted are deteeted through the 
experience of the officers, it would seem to be impolitic by changing the mode 
and increasing the premium to make detection more difficult. 

We have before had occasion to remark upon the fact, taking the cOmmercial 
world as a whole, the seat of manufactures has occupied a wrong locality—that 
is to say, it has, in relation to facility of production, occupied a position dis- 
advantageously situated when purely economical principles are taken into the 
account. This has, indeed, not always been the case, for statesmen in most 
eountries have regarded a certain line of politics as the chief end to be pur- 
sued, and have uniformly made economical and commercial questions secondary 
thereto. For the most ready productions of manufactured goods it is necessary 
that all the materials of which they are composed should be found, together 
with the motive power, in neighborhoods capable of producing the best and 
cheapest food for the support of the operatives, and that all these circumstances 
should exist and be easily accessible. It has, however, hitherto never been the 
ease, that all these means have been combined in any one locality. England has 
possessed ihe most of them, and in the earlier years of her progress, sufficient 
to supply her demands; her geographical position is such, surrounded by the 
ocean, that no wind can blow from any quarter of the compass without favoring 
her commerce; from which point soever the breeze proceeds it is fair for the 
arrival of some of her ships, and for the departure of others. This facility of 
communication, before the age of steam, gave her immense advantage, as it 
made her ports the depot for the raw produce of all countries, and the source 
whenee, after being wrought up by English industry, goods were derived by all 
nations. With such advantages the business of England could not but increase, 
until the demands of her operatives for food and raw materials exceeded the ca- 
pacity of her own soil to supply. The cost of these things to «onsumers would 
then naturally be enhanced by the cost of transportation, and duties on the ad- 
ditional quantities imported ; and this enhanced cost occurred at a moment when 
the competition of foreigners reduced the price of the fabrics. The mere fact of 
a larger transportation of raw produce was regarded as a good in a political view, 
inasmuch as that by employing more shipping, it fostered that navy on which 
England so much relied for her prosperity ; but if that cost carriea her beyond 
the point at which foreigners could compete, it defeated its own object. 

The government, therefore, removed duties on raw produce, on food, and, 
finally, abolished the navigation laws, in order that all those things might be sup- 
plied in England at cheaper rates. The virtual effect of these measures was to 
extend the breadth of English soil, because they placed at the command of her 
people the products of vast tracts of land. Gradually, however, the countries 
which produced the most of those raw products eame to work them up into 
goods, and by this competition to reduce the price of fabries; and the English 
returns show that while the quantities of food and raw material imported have 
immensely increased, the value of the goods made from them had not increased. 
In the year 1842 the policy of admitting food and raw materials began to be 
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adopted. We have compiled a table of the progress of the country since. In 
order to show the details of which the table is composed, we annexed the fol- 
lowing, showing the actual quantities of food and leading materials imported for 


consumption in 1836, and for the last four years. 


QUANTITIES OF FOOD AND RAW MATERIALS IMPORTED INTO GREAT BRITAIN. 


1836. 


1,488 

1,222 
ee eee 148,149 
Cheese..... 
ER ror 
a in bbe ak ae 
Beger ....ccceee 
Molasses... 
Tallow ....... i 


Lard .... 


$3,856,562 
622,479 
1,005,276 


1847. 
219,679 
17,208 
90,580 
112,683 
$14,125 
854,802 
1,560,402 
235,798 
8,209,527 
949,823 
1,099,275 


1848, 
208,440 
4,717 
211,315 
144,357 
294,427 
441,636 
996,872 
254,070 
6,869,981 
517,584 
1,498,359 
312,040 


1849, 
185,285 
12,282 
$84,325 
144,638 
282,501 
897,648 
925,810 
347,352 
6,925,851 
1,062,661 
1,468,719 
185,838 


8 months 
to Sept. 5. 


1860. 
99,742 
9,846 
295,040 
105,918 
211,289 
206,592 
820,500 
181,174 
4,206,784 
590,510 
461,988 
215,088 








Total, cwt..... 5,863,020 


1,084,170 
23,295,041 
2,359,573 
36,574,004 
21,805,775 


Pimento ........ 844,458 


12,944,868 


5,716,375 
37,472,153 
2,867,000 
46,326,582 
26,345,020 
1,866,625 


11,647,757 


6,442,986 
87,153,450 
8,125,545 
47,774,755 
27,098,314 
2,338,200 


12,187,188 


7,769,234 
84,481,506 
8,296,079 
53,460,751 
27,408,821 
2,881,800 


1,963,129 
20,967,150 
1,906,734 
84,834,900 
18,109,331 
215,000 





Total, Ibs...... 


Flour & grain..qrs. 420,024 


326,407,692 4 


85,461,026 120,391.755 


12,303,751 
86,951,800 


41,718,514 62,592,598 


5,658,211 
72,352,200 
81,916,100 1 


5,608,915 
91,301,100 
18,460,012 


128,938,250 


6,327,244 
717,443,800 
69,843,477 
6,568,724 
95,177,100 
164,666,100 


129,827,991 
11,882,900 


eeeeweee 


6,089,098 


758,841,600 485,877,200 


16,100,883 
7,021,761 
119,127,800 


55,350,864 
4,981,676 
55,137,040 


203,000,900 114,102,675 





..+ 531,287,806 764,849,425 1,083,824,701 1,168,092,244 ........4- 
If now we take the ewts. and lbs. together, in lbs., for each year, we have re- 


sults as follows :— 
Animals, 


219,679 
208,440 
185,235 


Flour & grain 
in quarters. 
420,024 
2,572,620 
1,379,290 
2,780,892 
1,308,260 
4,059,414 
12,803,751 
6,327,244 
11,882,900 


Raw materials. 


Poun 
670,868,216 
182,507,490 
884,287,381 
922,924,124 

1,088,869,633 
441,607,365 
"64,849,425 
1,058,221,501 
1,1638,092,444 


Food. 
Pounds, 


772,275,871 
178,971,598 
799,862,260 
843,214,168 
948,615,050 
961,284,984 
1,576,810,665 
1,423,305,982 
1,490,480,228 


This increase of food and raw materials imported for the use of English ope- 


ratives is almost incredible. The dye stuffs, of which the weight for 1849 was 
185,248,650 lbs., is not included. If we estimate the cost of transportation at 
the simple freight now current it will give a high figure. Freights are now very 
low; a bushel of grain is carried from New York to England for 10 cents; and 
3 Ibs. of cotton for one cent. If we take those two figures as the average for 
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all the freights, it will be far within the mark, The cost will then stand as 
follows :— 


Years. Qrs. grain. Freight. Food & materials, Freight. Total freight. 
1842.... 2,572,620 $2,058,096 1,511,479,083 $5,038,263 $7,096,359 
1844.... 2,780,392 2,224,314 1,766,188,292 5,887,127 8,111,441 
1848.... 11,882,900 9,506,320  2,653,572,672 8,845,242 17,851,562 


If now we compare these freights with the declared value of textile fabrics ex- 
ported, we have results as follows :— 


* 1849. 1844. 1849, 
I aia citrine whens anton $7,096,359 $8,111,441 $17,851,562 
Value of exports...........05+- 150,765,298 190,925,705 193,991,780 


As compared with 1844 the amount of freights had increased $9,700,000, 
while the valué of the goods has risen but $3,000,000. Thus, without taking 
into account the price of the articles, the freight account is $6,700,000, or 34 
per cent against the English manufacturer; and that difference, as seen in the 
table, is constantly increasing. The effect of the famine year, 1847, was to, en- 
hance the import of food and diminish that of raw materials, since when both 
items are more than ever. 

It is now very apparent from the general principles evolved in those tables, 
that England cannot continue to increase her demands for food and materials 
brought from a distance, and compete with those countries which have all those 
things within themselves, and with which the freight account is nothing. What 
a strange absurdity it is to see silk going from China and France, cotton from 
the Southern States, wool from Australia, coffee and sugar from Brazils, wheat 
from New York, Michigan, Odessa, and Puland, hemp and flax from St. Peters- 
burgh, pork and beef from Ohio and Illinois, all concentrating in Lancashire to 
be returned in the shape of goods to the localities whence they came. Such a 
state of things never could have been brought about but for the geographical po- 
sition of England giving her control of the ocean. The progress of internal im- 
provements, making land carriage equally facile with that by water, has developed 
regions like the Valley of the Mississippi, where all those articles which the 
marine of England seeks in every section of the world exist together, of the best 
qualities, and in limitless abundance, Land and its produce, raw material and 
motive power, lie in juxtaposition; and goods can be turned out in such a man- 
ner that England’s freight account alone will be a prodigious profit. We will 
recur to this subject, and would advise our readers to bear these facts in mind in 
connection with the present anomalous state of the markets. 

The aggregate quantity of flour, wheat, corn and barley, left at tide-water, from the 
commencement of navigation to the 7th of December, inclusive, during the years 1849 
and 1850, is as follows :— 

Flour. Wheat. Corn. Barley. 





Bbls. Bushels, Bushels. Bushels. 
SUA dededbae cbnseeeecses 3,289,752 2,706,008 5,060,563 1,397,893 
ea ecectkecne 06.0669 8,270,997 8,634,385 3,223,376 1,731,090 
Decrease, .......++- 19,055 1,837,187 


Increase ......0e0e 928,377 $83,297 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF COTTON AND COTTON MANUFACTURES, 


The last annual report of Mr. Corwin, the Secretary of the Treasury, furnishes some 
interesting statistics of cotton and the cotton manufacture, from which it appears that 
during the past year the United States exports of raw cotton amounted to $71,984,616, 
while of domestic cotton manufactures we exported only to the extent of $4,784,424. 
During the same period the importations of cotton manufactures entered for consump- 
tion have amounted, at the foreign valuation, to $19,685,988. The exports of cotton 
from the United States exceed in importance those of any raw material exported from 
any other country. The following table, from the Secretary’s report, shows the value 
of raw cotton and cotton manufactures exported from the United States in each of the 
five years from 1846 to 1850 inclusive, and also the value of the same exported to 
Great Britain and France, the two countries which take the largest quantity of our 
raw cotton. 


To Great Britain. To France, 
Raw cotton. Cotton manufac. Cotton wool. Cot.man. Cotton wool. Cot man. 
1846.... $42,767,341 $8,545,481 $27,707,717 $9,607 $10,080,465 8.... 
1847.. 53,415,848 4,082,523 35,841,265 6,765 10,881,818 $216 
1848.... 61,998,294 5,718,205 41,925,258 28 11,428,850 2,874 
1849.... 66,396,967 5,933,129 47,444,899 2,591 10,185,713 eas 
1850.... 71,984,616 4,734,424 48 884,458 50 14,395,449 539 





Total.. $296,563,066 $53,013,762 $201,803,592 $19,041 $56,471,795 $3,229 


The value of cotton manufactures exported from the United States in 1848 amounted 
to $5,718,205, and from Great Britain during the same year to $109,777,008. The 
United States received frem Great Britain, per British vessels, in that year, (1848,) 
$8,291,036. Our records for the fiscal year terminating on the 30th of June, 1848, 
show an importation of cotton manufactures from Great Britain, amounting to 
$14,477,978, which conclusively shows how largely Great Britain is indebted to the 
United States for her commercial prosperity, Mr. Corwin says in his report :-— 


“The exports of raw cotton to several countries from Great Britain, exceed those 
from the United States to the same countries, and that the value of such exports of 
American raw cotton from Great Britain to the continent of Europe, exceeds the entire 
exports of American cotton manufactures to the whole world. 

“Our entire exports of breadstuffs and provisions to all parts of the world during 
the past year, will scarcely amount to the value of the cotton goods imported and the 
duties thereon.” 





EXPORTS OF RICE AND TOBACCO FROM THE UNITED STATES. 
Rice. Tobacco. 
Tierces, Value. Per tierce. Hhds, Value. 

134,725 $2,182,468 $16 20 163,042 $8,897,255 

144,427 3,605,896 24 90 135,782 7,242,086 

100,403 2,881,824 23 25 130,665 4,551,122 

128,861 2,569,362 19 90 104.521 5,804,207 

127,069 2,631,557 20 75 145,729 9.051,028 





STATISTICS OF HOGS AND BEEF CATTLE IN OHIO, 


The Cincinnati Price Current of August 21, 1850, contained a statement of the 
number of hogs and beef cattle in Ohio, for the years 1848-49-60, as returned for 
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taxation by the assessors. Basing their opinion upon the facts at that time presented, 
the editors of the Price Current predicted that the deficiency in the State would be 
about 236,000 head, and it will be seen by the returns below, which embrace the 
whole State with the exception of Athens, Butler, Fulton, Henry, Mahoming, Mercer, 
Miami, Morrow, Ottawa, Stark, Tuscarora, and Vanwert Counties—that their estimate 
was very nearly correct, the deficiency in 76 counties being nearly 244,275 head, as 
compared with 1549. The rapid increase in the number of beef cattle, as indicated by 
the footings up below, will attract attention. 
Beef 


cattle. Hogs. 
Counties. 1850. 1849. 1848. 1850. 1849. 1848. 
Thirty counties*... 896,110 388,361 350,849 706,885 804,282 167,806 
Adams .......... 8,529 8,434 7,812 23,605 29,752 23,085 


Ashtabula....... . 86,141 85,202 80,714 5,922 7,809 7,660 
Athens .........- 19,285 11,343 10,231 12,911 16,692 15,546 
re 6,746 6,706 5,842 11,973 11,980 11,719 
Carroll........... 10,499 10,115 9,033 14,584 15,589 16,924 
Champlain ....... 12,232 12,756 11,842 23,220 27,098 21,844 


Clermont ......... 10,761 10,687 10,535 80,382 51,076 44,730 
Columbia........- 15,637 14,970 13,606 18,025 21,234 22,111 


Crawford ......... 13,936 13,488 10,982 20,262 20,922 21,735 
We kip inxcex,.. 2A 8,939 8,079 6,935 8,033 8,912 
GR ccscccccass lke 8,293 VITT 7,675 17,960 18,648 
Geauga........+- 24,153 21,767 18,516 5,247 6,845 68,700 
Guernsey .......++ 15,020 14,182 13,175 26,386 80,771 27,186 
TROEGD wrccccccies 5,043 4,175 14,022 9,050 9,982 11,033 
Huron .......-.-- 18,635 17,373 15,036 15,763 16,540 17,678 
Jackson ......0008 7,460 9,687 8,449 10,954 19,607 13,834 
TAO si cicenes se - 12,006 11,140 9,959 8,746 4,842 5,702 
Lawrence .......- 6,187 5,757 5,315 10,391 14,641 9,840 
Licking .......++- 20,7138 19,882 18,891 28,123 33,891 85,478 
Logan ......ee06: 10,201 10,114 9,196 19,399 21,784 22,088 
Toorain 2.2... .sicee « 22,000 20,879 17,253 11,193 12,725 14,891 
Oe ee doveu: Ayaan 10,083 9,360 4,348 8,588 9,902 
pO ey ere 21,993. 20,600 22,392 19,634 23,587 25,007 
Medina .......06. 20,423 18,292 15,262 12,345 18,188 14,419 
Monroe ....... oes” 34,087 10,160 9,372 22,221 27,607 20,495 
Montgomery ...... 14,150 13,996 13,863 83,386 84,243 40,099 
Muskingum... ... 20,924 19,676 17,918 83,087 37,645 85,835 
Paulding........ . 980 914 841 2,119 1,974 1,931 
Perry. ..ccccses ge DAS 17,018 10,653 20,299 20,572 21,579 
Pickaway ....++++ 26,227 23,899 24,416 43,453 54,388 54,589 
Putnam ...cccesce 4,208 4,246 8,809 8,648 8,174 7,691 
FROGS cc ccsceccece) 23,624 24,129 22,705 56,205 66,483 62,279 
Sandusky ......-+ 9,387 9,484 8,313 13,014 14,01% 1,351 
SeROO. 6 oa: aciniee e. 12,120 6,585 6,653 6,742 17,245 13,150 
Shelby ......-s6: 7,536 7,541 6,893 14,920 15,241 16,223 
Trumbull... ... - 386,134 85,968 31,088 10,028 12,550 13,983 
WOME cis eave eee 9,176 8,445 8,004 17,716 19,245 20,853 
WU ii vic dees os 6,789 eae oe 8,529 aaea awe 
Warren.csasnsicc. 11,964 12,149 11,533 35,839 41,717 40,912 
Wayne ......e0-- 19,653 19,985 17,894 27,195 27,875 28,149 
Williams........ « » S203 6,284 4,509 5,304 6,290 6,009 
WOOT isccacssees 6,421 6,584 6,520 1,807 8,845 8,442 
BRM ns doankese - 6,758 6,410 5,692 12,741 12,556 10,481 
Defiance ..... tous 4008 8,621 3,183 6,771 5,244 5,902 
PAZONG cia seeceis 16,233 14,815 15,444 25,685 34,125 35,314 
Hancock .....000% 8,893 9,493 8,486 16,524 17,532 18,951 





Total........ 1,031,169 912,620 875,810 1,486,191 1,730,466 1,728,794 





* Previously reported, 
VOL, XXIV.—NO. I, 6 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN, 


Charles Seymour, Esq, of St. Johns, Canada East, publishes a letter in a Burlington 
paper, accompanied by one from Hon. William Hamilton Merrit, Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Works in Canada, in reference to the trade of Lake Champlain. These letters are 
addressed to the Hon. Timothy Follet. It appears that arrangements are now in pro- 
gress for removing obstructions from the main channel of the St. Lawrence, above Mon- 
treal, and for deepening and widening the Chambly Canal, so as to admit boats of 105 
feet long and 22 feet beam, and sufficient depth of hold to contain a cargo of 2,000 
barrels of flour, if not 2,500. When these works are finished, vessels of the size named 
can load at Chicago, or any port this side of it on che great lakes, and, without break- 
ing bulk, lay down its cargo at the wharves in Burlington. 

Mr. Seymour’s letter shows a great increase in the lake trade within a few years. 
He says :-— 

“In 1846, the number of vessels from Chambly Canal was 426: 1850, up to Sep- 
tember 30, was 1,844; to which add October and November, 757, making a total of 
2,581, besides about 2,000,000 cubic feet of square timber, showing an increase of 600 


per cent in the business within four years. 
“Lake Champlain received of sawed lumber from the port of St. John’s :— 


7,000,000 broad measure. 
9,000,000 ” 
12,000,000 i 
1850, to October 10......eseeeees 41,785,741 “ 


“ And of square timber :— 
In 1847........ ecessdecces eosccces 310,000 cubic feet. 
750,000 - 
ee 1,150,000 2g 
1850, to October 10..........000% 2,660,000 “ 


“In 1850, the total lumber exports to Lake Champlain up to October 10, amounts 
to the large sum of 61,705,941 feet broad measure.” 





STATISTICS OF THE CHEESE TRADE, 


James McHenry, of Liverpool, under date of October 24th, 1850, writing to the Cin- 
cinnati Price Current, says:— 

“The very great increase in make of English cheese last season, caused a considera- 
ble decline in value, and proportionate reduction should have been submitted to for 
American which would have effected clearances soon after arrival of the various ship- 
ments. Unfortunately, most of the latter imports were warehoused, and held for the 
full prices of the preceding year, the quality, generally inferior at first, rapidly depre- 
ciated, and disastrous losses resulted. For the season of 1850-51, there are good hopes 
of more successful business, especially for selected fine cheese. Mixed and inferior 
parcels must always be disposed of at a very low proportionate rate.” 


RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS OF OHEESE,. 


Receipts Exported Receipts Exported 
atN. Y. for G, B’n. atN. Y. forG. B’n, 
Tons of Tons of Tonsof Tons of 
2,240 Ibs, 2,240 ibs. 2,240 Ibs, 2,240 Ibs. 

2,826 unio eccee ° 8,484 1,087 


om oa cubaaus 10,868 1,585 
es >. 11,908 8,318 
6,946 ee . 18112 3,500 
6,178 16GET ..cccccccee 158E2) 4088 
6,486 > ae 18,234 4,709 
8,401 1848-9 ........... 19,820 6,827 
6,325 1849-50........... 18,7938 6,823 


eeeeeeeereee 


eeeereereeeee 








years ending 31st of June :— 
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EXPORT OF DRY GOODS FROM THE UNITED STATES, 


The subjoined table, compiled from the returns of the Register of the Treasury, i 
shows the value of dry goods exported for each year from 1848 to 1850, inclusive ; he 


























































Woolens. 1848, 1849. 1850, 

Cloths and cassimeres............ $6,364,145 $4,995,957 $6,184,190 
Merino shawls ............0ceee 1,857,129 1,196,376 934,348 
Ns ick ehilnd gue ksiwi aware 1,146,587 1,161,429 1,244,335 
Worsted I aicicstiiedin Gaur aces 3,858,416 4,070,185 5,004,250 
Hosiery ...... Pins cskakeceus vee. 731,009 718,794 718,385 
Other of Wools ........ vwetheebe 1,140,410 1,068,807 1,880,526 

NE Ce ei. Kectidies $14,597,687 $18,211,548 $15,968,884 
Prints and color.......seeccecees $12,490,501 $10,762,801 $13,640,291 
SE FHL. «ita eicndFkeesaaate 2,487,256 1,438,635 1,778,302 
INI, «soo hdas cdudwae sous 495,576 702,631 1,267,286 
Hosiery vas cear Sedvecdunssculbas 1,883,871 1,318,783 1,558,178 
Yarn and thread...............6- 427,482 770,509 799,156 
Other cotton........ feds ennaiias 836,963 1,240,389 858,422 

Tete enlhehs.... cvvi'siinnddbee $18,221,589 $15,654,541 $19,896,680 
Piece goods .......sseeseeseeee+ $10,762,801 $7,588,822 $14,450,560 
ss weind ks ckasaniveneres 427,703 468,393 616,217 
MN iiss wos hale Weep cote 1,026,235 1,045,216 1,131,642 
sc cht ccs ccaravcne 2,671,868 4,873,336 872,380 
Silk and worsted.,.........eeeee. 2,456,652 2,452,289 1,653,809 

EMI, 4:4 040 edad maaens ose $17,845,259 $16,428,056 $18,724,428 
RN olich i kn ad btbnbedkance ves $6,012,197 $5,156,924 $7,068,184 
oss iN Wb ees danads ens 611,461 760,318 1,031,888 

Grd BON. 6 on 5 akin dé $56,788,183 $15,205,683 $62,624,964 iy 
EXPORTS TO DENMARK, 


Butter is, perhaps, the most important of all the articles which appear in the list of 
Danish exports. In 1830 the exports of this article amounted to 114,548 cwts., (51,563 
Danish tonder ;) in 1840 to 164,513 ewts., (74,031 fonder ;) in 1847 to 183,790 ewts., 
(82,755 tonder ;) showing a very rapid rate of increase. Three-fourths of the exports 
of butter are from the Duchies, Pi of this again six sevenths fall to the share of Hol- 
stein; indeed, in the last year for which the returns are complete, the proportion was 
even more considerable, Holstein having furnished 61,218 ¢onder out of the whole ex- 
port of 82,755. In 1848 the export of butter from Denmark proper amounted to 23,342 
cwts., (10,518 ¢onder.) The export of butter has been trebled since the commencement 
of the century, and doubled in twenty years. The exports of cheese in 1847 were 8,770 
ewts., of which 5,112 were from Holstein. Not less remarkable is the increase in the 
exports of flesh and pork. In 1831 these amounted to 7,060 cwts. of flesh, and 18,150 
of pork; in 1840, to 86,194 cwts. of flesh, and 63,670 of pork ; in 1847, to 21,914 cwts. 
of flesh, and 88,235 of pork. In 1848, the exports from Denmark proper alone were 
9,993 ewts. of flesh, and 9,398 cwts. of pork, The exports of wool in 1848 from Den- 
mark proper alone were 18,065 cwts. This shows a very remarkable increase in this 
article within the last ten years, the exports having remained stationary for a long time 
up to 1840. The exports of skins and hides were 27,307 cwts., in 1840, and 14,723 in 
1847. The falling off in this branch is ascribed to the establishment of new tanneries, 
and to the consequent increase of domestic consumption. The export of oil-cakes av- 
eraged 101,237 cwts. in five years, up to 1840 ; in the latter year it reached 170,000 
cwts.; in 1844 it was 210,000 cwts.; and in 1847, 208,519 cwts. The great bulk of 
this article is exported from the Duchies, (and chiefly from the port of Flensburg,) the 
share of Denmark proper being only one-twelfth. Almost the whole export goes to 
England. The exports of flax and hemp seem also to be increasing of late years, though 
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the quantity is but inconsiderable. In 1845 they amounted to 207,625 Ibs.; in 1847 to 
215,674 lbs; and in 1848 the exports of Denmark proper alone were 234,106 lbs. 
Enough bas been stated to show the rapid growth ie progress of Danish agricultural 
industry within the last twenty years. 





STATISTICS OF THE VIRGINIA TOBACCO TRADE. 


SHOWING THE INSPECTIONS OF TOBACCO IN VIRGINIA FOR THE LAST TEN YEARS, VIZ: 
1841-’50, ALSO, THE EXPORTS OF TOBACCO AND STEMS, THE MARKETS TO WHICH THEY 
WERE SHIPPED, AND THE STOCKS LEFT ON HAND ON THE lst OF OCTOBER EACH YEAR. 

England, 
Scotland, 
and Cowes and a 
murket, France, Bremen. Holland. 
. Stems. Tob’co. Tob’o. Stems, Toba’co. Stems, Tob’co. 
--. 2,785 7,895 8,848 1,504 2,013 2,497 
566 2,818 38,747 2,294 4,578 895 7,637 
5,400 4,098 1,543 38,013 6,975 
1,075 605 1,986 56,165 8,810 
.eoe 4,542 2,622 1,462 1,842 
750 1,628 2,998 1,256 q 2,09} 
«eee 5,883 56,407 844 - 627 
sese 728 4,030 895... 236 
551 3,267 3,609 1,045 663 
eee 1,682 4,250 1,150 
Antwerp. Italy & Spain. Totalshipped. Inspected. : 
Stems. Tub’co. Stems. Tob’co. Stems, Tub’co. Tobacco, Tobacco, 
218 2,026 ... 1,672 6,074 34,442 56,141 8,7]9 
-» 1,820 ... 1,515 8,245 82,765 52,156 11,100 
4,814 136 512 2,000 36,286 56,788 13,420 
1,817 63 1,061 2,687 20494 45886 14,363 
1,019 ... 2,848 3,182 17,771 61,126 21,873 
1,698 ... 2,785 3,220 21,199 42,679 19,110 
144 ... 8529 5488 16,560 51,726 18,127 
1501 ... 1,621 4,030 13,256 86,725 15,959 
--- 1,478 ... 2,972 4,237 19,6438 44,904 11,500 
181 4591,750 2,227 6,281 11,090 41,926 *13,805 


THE CHINA TEA TRADE, 


We give below a statement of the export of tea from Canton and Shanghae from 
July to September, in the years 1849 and 1850:— 


Black. Green. 

pounds. pounds. 
Export from Canton from July 1, 1850, to Sept. 20, 1850 10,244,000 1,597,000 
Export from Shanghae from July 12, 1850, to Sept. 20, 

4,800,000 74,000 





15,044,000 ‘1,671,000 


Export from Canton from July 1, 1849, to Sept. 20, 1849 17,092,000 1,261,000 
Export from Shanghae from July 1, 1849, to Sept. 20, 
TOAD. ca ceccccccccccvccces pie vevieceeseseoccecuce 2,646,000 20,000 





Rs sii die eced ipeuus BO ae. 3 19,788,000 1,281,000 
FOREIGN COMMERCE OF FRANCE IN 1850, 


The returns of the foreign commerce of France during the first ten months of 1850, 
show that the manufacturing and commercial movement has acquired fresh progress. 
‘Ihe improvement is more particularly remarkable in the month of October, when the 








* Exclusive of 657 hogsheads shipped to Havre on the 2d of October. 
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duties received amounted to 11,957,000 francs, whereas, in 1848, they were 
y 9,089,000 franes, and in 1849 11,486,000 francs. The proceeds of the duties are, 
it is true, for the ten months somewhat less than they were for the corresponding pe- 
riod of last year, being only 104,806,000 francs, instead of 106,639,000 francs; but 
this diminution arises solely from the duty on colonial sugar, which, in consequence of 
the emancipation, fell off nearly 5,000,000 francs. With the exception of this item, 
the receipts of the import duties have, in reality, increased 3,000,000 francs, The in- 
crease bears chiefly on the importation of raw materials for the use of manufactories, 
particularly coal, wool, raw silk, &c. The exports also continue active; amongst the 
manufactured products, woolen goods, silk, earthenware, glass, refined sugars, and mil- 
linery, have been exported in large quantities. The movement in the shipping is not 
less satisfactory; the tonnage of vessels entered has risen from 1,667,000 to 1,755,000, 
and of those which have sailed from 1,267,000 to 4,383,000. The French flag has lost 
a little in imports, but it has gained in exports. 








COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS.’ ---: 





TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP, COMMERCE, AND NAVIGATION, 
BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND THE KING OF THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, 


We publish below the articles from an official copy of a “Treaty of Friendship, 
Commerce, and Navigation, between the United States of America and His Majesty 
the King of the Hawaiian Islands, which was concluded and signed at Washington on 
the 2d day of Nov., 1850. This Treaty has been duly ratified on both parts, and 
the respective ratifications of the same were exchanged at Honolulu on the twenty- 
fuurth day of August, 1850, Cuartes Bunker, Consul of the United States at Lehaina, 
and R. C. Wy tiz, Minister of Foreign Relations of His Majesty the King of the Ha- 
waiian Islands, on the part of their respective governments.” 

The Proclamation of Millard Fillmore, President of, the United States, has caused 
the said Treaty, under date, November, 1850, “ to be made public to the end that the 
same and every article and clause thereof may be observed and fulfilled with good 
faith by the United States and the citizens thereof.” 


Art. 1, There shall be perpetual peace and amity between the United States and 
the King of the Hawaiian Islands, his heirs, and his successors. 

Arr. 2. There shall be reciprocal liberty of commerce and navigation between the 
United States of America and the Hawaiian Islands. No duty of customs or other 
impost shall be charged upon any goods, the produce or manufacture of one country, 
upon importation from such country into the other, other or higher than the duty or 
impost charged upon goods of the same kind the produce or manufacture of, or im- 
ported from, any other country; and the United States of America and His mp: pa 
the King of the Hawaiian Islands, do hereby engage that the subjects or citizens of any 
other State shall not enjoy any favor, privilege, or immunity whatever, in matters of 
commerce and navigation, which shall not also at the same time be extended to the 
subjects or citizens of the other contracting party, gratuitously, if the concession in fa- 
vor of that other State shall have been gratuitous, and in return for a compensation, as 
nearly as possible of proportionate value and effect, to be adjusted by mutual agree- 
ment, if the concession shall have been conditional. 

Arr. 8. All articles, the produce or manufacture of either country, which can legally 
be imported into either country from the other, in ships of that other country, and 
thence coming, shall, when so imported, be subject to the same duties, and enjoy the 
same privileges, whether imported in ships of the one country or in ships of the other, and 
in like manner, all goods which can legally be exported or re-exported from either 
country to the other, in ships of that other country, shall, when so exported or re-ex- 
porte be subject to the same duties, and entitled to the same privileges, drawbacks, 

uoties, and allowances, whether exported in the ships of the one country or in ships 
of the other; and all goods and articles, of whatever description, not being of the pro- 
duce or manufacture of the United States, which can be legally imported into the 
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Sandwich Islands, shall, when.so imported in vessels of the United States, pay no 
other or higher duties, imposts, or charges, than shall be payable upon the like goods 
and articles when imported in the vessels of the most favored nation, other than the 
nation of which the said goods and articles are the produce or manufacture. 

Art. 4. No duties of tonnage, harbor, lighthouses, pilotage, uarantine, or other sim- 
ilar duties, of whatever nature, or under whatever denomination, shall be imposed in 
either country upon the vessels of the other, in respect to voyages between the United 
States of America and the Hawaiian Islands, if laden, or in respect of any voyage, if 
in ballast, which shall not be equally imposed in the like cases on national vessels. 

Arr. 5. It is hereby declared that the stipulations of the present treaty are not to 
be understood as applying to the navigation and carrying trade between one port and 
another situated in the States of either contracting party, such navigation and trade 
being reserved exclusively to national vessels. 

Arr, 6. Steam vessels of the United States, which may be employed by the gov- 
ernment of the said States in the carrying of their public mails across the Pacific 
Ocean, or from one port in that ocean to another, shall have free access to the ports of 
the Sandwich Islands, with the privilege of stopping therein to refit, to refresh, to land 
passengers and their baggage, and for the transaction of any business pertaining to 
the public mail service of the United States, and shall be subject, in such ports, to no 
duties of tonnage, harbor, lighthouses, quarantine, or other similar duties, of whatever 
nature or under whatever denomination. 

Arr. 7. The whale ships of the United States shall have access to the ports of Hilo, 
Kealakekua, and Hanalei, in the Sandwich Islands, for the purposes of refitment and 
refreshment, as well as to the ports of Honolulu and Lahaina, which only are ports of 
entry for all merchant vessels; and in all the above named ports they shall be permit- 
ted to trade or barter their supplies of goods, excepting spirituous liquors, to the amount 
of two hundred dollars ad valorem for each vessel, without paying any charge for ton- 
nage or harbor dues of any description, or any duties or imposts whatever upon the 
goods or articles so traded or bartered. They shall also be permitted with the like 
exemption from all charges for tonnage and harbor dues, further to trade or barter, 
with the same exception as to spirituons liquors, to the additional amount of one thou- 
sand dollars ad valorem for each vessel, paying upon the additional goods and articles 
so traded and bartered no other or higher duties than are payable on like goods and 
articles when imported in the vessels and by the citizens or subjects of the most favored 
foreign nation. They shall also be permitted to pass from port to port of the Sandwich 
Islands for the purpose of procuring refreshments ; but they shall not discharge their 
seamen or land their passengers in the said Islands, except at Lahaina and Honolulu ; 
and in all the ports named in this article the whale ships of the United States shall 
enjoy, in all respects whatsoever, all the rights, privileges, and immunities which are 
enjoyed by or shall be granted to the whale ships of the most favored foreign nation. 
The like privilege of frequenting the three ports of the Sandwich Islands above named 
in this article, not being ports of entry for merchant vessels, is also guarantied to all 
the public armed vessels of the United States. But nothing in this article shall be 
construed as authorizing any vessel of the United States having on board any disease 
usually regarded as requiring quarantine to enter, during the continuance of such dis- 
ease on board, any port of the Sandwich Islands other than Lahaina or Honolulu. 

Arr. 8. The contracting parties engage, in regard to the personal privileges that the 
citizens of the United States of America shall enjoy in the dominions of His Majesty 
the King of the Hawaiian Islands, and the subjects of his said Majesty in the United 
States of America, that they shall have free and undoubted right to travel and to reside 
in the States of the two high contracting parties, subject to the same precautions of 

lice which are practiced towards the subjects or citizens of the most favored nations, 

hey shall be entitled to occupy dwellings and warehouses, and to dispose of their 
personal property of every kind and description, by sale, gift, exchange, will, or in any 
other way whatever, without the smallest hindrance or obstacle; and their heirs or 
representatives, being subjects or citizens of the other contracting party, shall succeed 
to their personal goods, whether by testament or ab intestato ; and may take possession 
thereof, either by themselves or by others acting for them, and dispose of the same at 
will, paying to the profit of the respective governments such dues only as the inhabi- 
tants of the country wherein the said goods are shall be subject to pay in like cases. 
And, in case of the absence of the heir and representative, such care shall be taken of 
the said goods as would be taken of the goods of a native of the same country in like 
case, until the lawful owner may take measures for receiving them. And if a question 
should arise among several claimants as to which of them said goods belong, the same 
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shall be decided finally by the laws and judges of the land wherein the said gonds are. 
Where, on the decease of any person holding real estate within the territories of one 
party, such real estate would, by the laws of the land, descend on a citizen or subject 
of the other, were he not disqualified by alienage, such citizen or subject shall be allow- 
ed a reasonable time to sell the same, and to withdraw the proceeds without molesta- 
tion, and exempt from all duties of detraction on the part of the government of the 
respective States. The citizens or subjects of the contracting parties shall not be 
obliged to pay under any pretence whatever, any taxes or impositions other or greater 
than those which are paid. or may hereafter be paid, by the subjects or citizens of the 
most favored nations, in the respective States of the high contracting parties. They 
shall be exempt from all military service, whether by land or by sea; from forced 
loans; and from every extraordinary contribution not general and by law established. 
Their dwellings, warehouses, and all premises appertaining thereto, destined for the 
pur of commerce or residence, shall be respected. No arbitrary search of or visit 
to their houses, and no arbitrary examination or inspection whatever of the books, pa- 
pers, or accounts of their trade, shall be made, but such measures shall be executed 
only in conformity with the legal sentence of a competent tribunal ; and each of the 
two contracting parties engages that the citizens or subjects of the other residing in 
their respective States shall enjoy their property and personal security in as full and 
ample manner as their own citizens or subjects, or the subjects or citizens of the most 
favored nation, but subject always to the laws and statutes of the two countries re- 
spectively. 

Art. 9. The citizens and subjects of each of the two contracting parties shall be 
free in the States of the other to manage their own affairs themselves, or to commit 
those affairs to the management of any persons whom they may appoint as their bro- 
ker, factor, or agent; nor shall the citizens and subjects of the two contracting parties 
be restrained in their choice of persons to act in such capacities; nor shall they be 
called upon to pay any salary or remuneration to any person whom they shall not 
choose to employ. 

Absolute freedom shall be given in all cases to the buyer and seller to bargain to- 
gether and to fix the price of any goods or merchandise imported into, or to be export- 
ed from, the States and dominions of the two contracting parties, save and except gen- 
erally such cases wherein the laws and usages of the country may require the inter- 
vention of any special agents in the States and dominions of the contracting parties. 
But nothing contained in this or any other article of the present treaty shall be con- 
strued to authorize the sale of spirituous liquors to the natives of the Sandwich Islands, 
further than such sale may be allowed by the Hawaiian laws. 

Arr. 10, Each of the two contracting parties may have, in the ports of the other, 
consuls, vice consuls, and commercial agents of their own appointment, who shall enjoy 
the same privileges and powers with those of the most favored nations; but if any 
such consuls shall exercise commerce, they shall be subject to the same laws and 
usages to which the private individuals of their nation are subject in the same place. 
The said consuls, vice consuls, and commercial agents are authorized to require the 
assistance of the local authorities for the search, arrest, detention, and imprisoument of 
the deserters from the ships of war and merchant vessels of their country. For this 
purpose they shall apply to the competent tribunals, judges, and officers, and shall, in 
writing, demand the said deserters, proving, by the exhibltion of the registers of the 
vessels, the rolls of the crews, or by other official documents, that such individuals 
formed part of the crews; and this reclamation being thus substantiated, the surren- 
der shall not be refused. Such deserters, when arrested, shall be placed at the dispo- 
sal of the said consuls, vice consuls, or commercial agents, and may be confined in the 
public prisons, at the request and cost of those who shall claim them, in order to be 
detained until the time when they shall be restored to the vessel to which they belong- 
ed, or sent back to their own country by a vessel of the same nation, or any other ves- 
sel whatsoever. The agents, owners, or masters of vessels, on account of whom the 
deserters have been apprehended, upon requisition of the local authorities, shall be 
required to take or send away such deserters from the States and dominions of the 
contracting parties, or give such security for their good conduct as the law may require. 
But if not sent back nor reclaimed within six months from the day of their arrest, or if 
all the expenses of such imprisonment are not defrayed by the party causing such ar- 
rest and imprisonment, they shall be set at liberty, and shall not be again arrested 
for the same cause. However, if the deserters should be found to have committed an 
crime or offense, their surrender may be delayed until the tribunal before which their 
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case shall be depending shall have pronounced its sentence, and such sentence shall 
have been carried into effect. : . 

Arr. 11. It is agreed that perfect and entire liberty of conscience shall be enjoyed 
by the citizens and subjects of both the contracting parties, in the countries of the one 
and the other, without their being liable to be disturbed or molested on account of 
their religious belief. But nothing contained in this article shall be construed to inter- 
fere with the exclusive right of the Hawaiian Government to regulate for itself the 
schools which it may establish or support within its jurisdiction. 

Arr. 12. If any ships of war or other vessels be wrecked on the coasts of the States 
or territories of either of the contracting parties, such ships or vessels, or any parts 
thereof, and all furniture and appurtenances belonging thereunto, and all goods and 
merchandise which shall be saved therefrom, or the produce thereof, if sold, shall be 
faithfully restored with the least possible delay to the proprietors, upon being claimed 
by them or by their duly authorized factors; and if there are no such proprieturs or 
factors on the spot, then the said goods and merchandise, or the proceeds thereof, as 
well as all the papers found on board such wrecked ships or vessels, shall be delivered 
to the American or Hawaiian consul, or vice consul, in whose district the wreck may 
have taken place, and such consul, vice consul, proprietors, or factors shall pay only 
the expenses incurred in the preservation of the property, together with the rate of 
salvage and expenses of quarantine which would have Sean payable in the like case of 
a wreck of a national vessel; and the goods and merchandise saved from the wreck 
shall not be subject to duties unless entered for consumption, it being understood that 
in case of any legal claim upon such wreck, goods, or merchandise, the same shall be 
referred for decision to the competent tribunals of the country. 

Arr. 13, The vessels of either of the two contracting parties which may be forced 
by stress of weather or other cause into one of the ports of the other, shall be exempt 
from all duties of port or navigation paid for the benefit of the State, if the motives 
which led to their seeking refuge be real and evident, and if no cargo be discharged or 
taken on board, save such as may relate to the subsistence of the crew, or be necessary 
for the repair of the vessels, and if they do not stay in. port beyond the time necessary, 
keeping in view the cause which led to their seeking refuge. 

Arr. 14, The contracting parties mutually agree to surrender, upon official requisi- 
tion, to the authorities of each, all persons who, being charged with the crimes of mur- 
der, piracy, arson, robbery, forgery, or the utterance of forged paper, committed within 
the jurisdiction of either, shall be found witbin the territories of the other, provided 
that this shall only be done upon such evidence of criminality as, according to the laws 
of the place where the person so charged shall be found, would justify his apprehen- 
sion and commitment for trial if the crime had there been committed; and the respec- 
tive judges and other magistrates of the two governments shall have authority, upon 
complaint made under oath, to issue a warrant for the apprehension of the person so 
charged, that he may be brought before such judges or other magistrates respectively, 
to the end that the evidence of criminality may be heard and considered; and if, on 
such hearing, the evidence be deemed sufticient to sustain the charge, it sball be the 
duty of the examining judge or magistrate to certify the same to the proper executive 
authority, that a warrant may issue for the surrender of such fugitive. The expense 
of such apprehension and delivery shall be borne and defrayed by the party who 
makes the requisition and receives the fugitive. 

Art. 15. So soon as steam or other mail-packets under the flag of either of the con- 
tracting parties shall be commenced running between their respective ports of entry, 
the contracting parties agree to receive at the post-offices of those ports all mailable 
matter, and to forward it as directed, the destination being to some regular post office 
of either country ; charging thereupon the regular postal rates as established by law in 
the territories of either party receiving said mailable matter, in addition to the original 
postage of the office whence the mail was sent. Mails for the United States shall be 
made up at regular intervals at the Hawaiian post-office, and dispatched to ports of the 
United States; the postmasters at which ports shall open the same, and forward the 
enclosed matter as directed, crediting the Hawaiian Government with their postages as 
established by law, and stamped upon each manuscript or printed sheet. 

All mailable matter destined for the Hawaiian Islands shali be received at the sev- 
eral post-offices in the United States and forwarded to San Francisco, or other ports on 
the Pacific coast of the United States, whence the postmasters shall dispatch it by the 
regular mail packets to Honolulu, the Hawaiian Government agreeing on their part to 
receive and collect for and credit the Pust-Office Department of the United States with 
the United States rates charged thereupon. It shall be optional to prepay the postage 
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on letters in either country, but postage on printed sheets and newspapers shall, in all 
eases, be prepaid. The respective Post-Office Departments of the contracting parties 
shall, in their accounts, which are to be adjusted annually, be credited with all dead 
letters returned. 

Arr. 16. The present treaty shall be in force from the date of the exchange of the 
ratifications for the term of ten years, and further, until the end of twelve months after 
either of the contracting parties shall. have given notice to the other of its intention to 
terminate the same; po of the said contracting parties reserving to its-If the right of 
giving such notice at the end of the said term of ten years, or at any subsequent term. 

Any citizen or subject of either party infringing the articles of this treaty shall be 
held responsible for the same, and the harmony and good correspondence between the 
two governments shall not be interrupted thereby ; each party engaging in no way to 
protect the offender, or sanction such violation. 

Art. 17, The present treaty shall be ratified by the President of the United States 
of America, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate of the said States, and 
by His Majesty the King of the Hawaiian Islands, by and with the advice of his Privy 

neil of State, and the ratifications shall be exchanged at Honolulu within eighteen 
months from the date of its signature, or sooner if possible. ce 

Iu witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same in tripli- 
cate, and have thereto affixed their ae Done at Washington, in the English language, 
the twentieth day of December, in the year one thousand eight hundred and forty-nine. 


JOHN M, CLAYTON, fanted 
JAMES JACKSON JARVES, [sta.. 





NEW ORLEANS LEVEE DUES, 


AN ORDINANCE TO REGULATE THE LEVEE DUES, AND WHARFAGE ON SHIPS AND VESSELS 
ARRIVING FROM SEA, AND ON STEAMBOATS, FLATBOATS, &e., ARRIVING AT THE PORT OF 
NEW ORLEANS, 


Arr. 1. Be it ordained, That from and after the Ist day of January next, the Levee 
or Wharfage dues on ships and other decked vessels arriving from sea, whose regis- 
tered tonnage shall be five tons or over, shall be paid to the municipality within the 
limiis of which such vessels may be moored—the day of arrival and departure count- 
ing one day :—at the following rates, viz. :— 


Tons. Per day. Tons. Per day 
CT Peo babdus cesanete 7125 $4 15 
75 diag hii GME te TROL ARACEAE 750 4 91 
100 say Bibi ELE OLE 175 5 08 
125 OPT Ue ca heal Sek cees 800 5 25 
150 eB Vines oy CREE CRU RL TERT OL 825 5 41 
175 sn ae dere ee wae a 850 5 58 
200 das cas Mb on: SES CRATER CLO. 875 5 75 
225 SOE FORO L Ts tae i'ck Cece saes 900 5 91 
250 ht BE oe nei EET SRE REEL RTIOL 925 6 08 
275 ed Be eee EOC 950 6 25 
800 1 91 PU esis bh ccwoteee us 975 6 41 
325 DG FR 6 bbne es veka ae 1,000 6 58 
350 PEP RCC ciae asccnsdaes 1,050 6 79 
875 OARS | Aer Cenraess 1,100 7 04 
400 O01 GtOCks saa hvCC ao RAS 1,150 7 29 
425 BI 1 LOO. i. cawcenaw uae 1,200 7 54 
450 9 OF.) TQ i ais eee 1,250 7 19 
475 8 08) 2,200. ish ce depuewes 1,300 8 04 
500 S011 BOG fees eiee dbdewes 1,400 8 42 
525 B41 | L400 4 hints 0’ ee dévecves 1,500 8 92 
550 GRO) UB0Gil Ss fivawivewscces 1,600 9 42 
575 B76 | 1,606. edie Hadace 1,700 9 92 
600 3:91) 1,700; 2.5. Te rrrry eee 1,800 10 42 
625 4 GB E1800 os oc cgadie ds séser 1.900 10 92 
650 Gi B5 1 1 GON ss cetidie dives ve 2,000 11 42 
675 4 41) 2,000 tons and upward.. 
700 4 58 
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The Levee or wharfage dues on steamships navigating the Gulf of Mexico or ocean, 
shall be at the rate of 174 cents per ton. 

Arr. 2. From and after the sa'd first of January next, the Levee dues on steam ves- 
sels navigating on the river, and which shall moor or land in any part of the incorpo- 
rated limits of the port, shall be fixed as follows :—On all steamboats of 1,000 tons and 
under, 15 cents per ton. Excess of tonnage over 1,000 tons, 10 cents per ton. Pro- 
vided that boats arriving and departing twice in each week, shall pay only two-thirds 
of these rates, and on those arriving three times a week, one-half these rates. 

Arr. 3. From and after the said first of January next, the following dues shall be 
exacted on each flatboat, full or in part laden with produce, materials, or merchandise 
of any kind, not measuring more chan 80 feet, $19 each; boats measuring 80 to 100 
$12. On each barge measuring less than 70 feet and not exceeding 15 tons burthen, $8. 
On each steamboat hull used as a barge, $25. On each scow or coasting pirogue, $2. 

Arr. 4. For every flatboat, barge, or other vessel, not including steamboats, em- 
ployed in transportation of brick, lumber, or other building materials, or in bringing 
produce from this and neighboring parishes to this city, and measuring not over 25 
tons. the levee and wharfage dues shall be $30 per annum. From 25 to 50 tons, $60 
per annum. Over 50 and not exceeding 65 tons, $80 per annum, Over 75 tons and 
not exceeding 100 tons, $125 per annum. Over 100 tons, $200 per annum. Every 
proprietor of any small craft of the description above mentioned, who shall desire to 
enjoy the privilege accorded by the present Ordinance, must apply to the Treasurer of 
the Municipality in the port of which said craft shall discharge, for the purpose of ob- 
taining license, ipgrove by the Mayor, and countersigned by the Controller, which li- 
cense shall specify the number or name of such craft, which shall be painted in a con- 
spicuous place on the side of said craft, 

Arr. 5. Hereafter, it shall not be lawful for any pirogue, flatboat barge, boat, or 
keelboat, to remain in port longer than eight days, under the same provisions and pen- 
alties contained in Article 3, of an Ordinance of the General Council, approved May 
26, 1843. 


The above ordinance, respecting Levee dues, was adopted by the General Council, 
New Orleans, at its sitting on the 26th November, 1850. 





BRAZILIAN POST-OFFICE REGULATIONS. 
Fareman Hoyt, Esq, Editor of the Merchants’ Magazine : 


Sin—The Postmaster General of the Empire of Brazil wishing to give all possible 
security to correspondence from foreign countries, and to prevent in case of loss that it 
should be imputed to the department, as often happens, has by a circular resolved, that 
at all the ports of the empire, the captains of vessels may deliver to the post-office 
agent all letters on board, not exceeding twenty, accompanied by a list signed by the 
captain, having it ready on his arrival to prevent delays, which, after being compared 
and found correct, will be forwarded to the post office, and where the list will be kept 
for reference in case of doubts. In case of a larger number of letters the captain will 
have an alphabetical list ready on his arrival to be sent to the post-office by the agent 
in company of a person of the vessel, and then being compared, the list will be kept 
for reference. 

L. H. F. D’AGUIAR, 


CALIFORNIA MAILS—PAMPHLET POSTAGE, 


Post-Orrice, New York, Vovember 16, 1850. 
The following extract from a letter of instructions from the Postmaster General on 
the subject of pamphlets, &c., sent to California, is published for the information and 
guidance of parties interested:—* You will consider no books, weighing over eight 
ounces, or containing over 300 pages, as a pamphlet, but charge it at the letter rate, if 
over that weight. 
(Signed) N. K. HALL, P. M. General.” 
Under the above instructions, all books and printed matter, except newspapers, will 
be charged pamphlet postage, if weighing less than eight ounces, or containing less 
than 300 pages, viz:—2} cents for the first ounce, and one cent for every additional 
ounce or fraction of an ounce. 
WM. V. BRADY, Postmaster. 
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ERECTION OF CUSTOM-HOUSES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Tt appears from the annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury that, in addition 
to the several custom-houses in course of erection, Congress, at the last session, made 
appropriations for additional ones at Bath and Bangor, in Maine ; at Norfolk, Virginia ; 
Cincinnati, Ohio; St. Louis, Missouri; and San Francisco, California. Also, for sites 
for Marine ange sep at Evansville, Indiana, and Vicksburg, Mississippi. The neces- 
sary steps for the selection aud procurement of proper sites for these edifices have 
been taken by the Department. The progress of those custom houses in course of 
erection, has been as rapid as circumstances would allow. That at New Orleans is of 
the greatest magnitude, and the special attention of the Treasury Department has 
been given to it, with a view of securing its completion at an early date. 

The incumbrance upon the site selected for the custom house at Charleston, South 
Carolina, has been removed, and no further detay in the erection of the building is an- 
ticipated. That at Savannah has progressed so far as to justify the expectation that 
it will be ready for occupation by August next; provided the additional appropria- 
tion submitted to Congress shall be made at an early day. 
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CONDITION OF THE BANKS OF OHIO, NOVEMBER, 1859. 


STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE SEVERAL BANKS IN THE STATE OF OHIO, TAKEN FROM 


RETURNS MADE TO JOHN WOODS, ESQ., AUDITOR OF STATE, ON THE FIRST MONDAY OF 


NOVEMBER, 1850,* 








RESOURCES, 
Bonds deposited 
Notes and bills Eastern with State Total 

Independent Banks. discounted, Specie. deposits. Treasurer. resources. 
Bank of Geauga.... $103,110 13 $16,075 95 $56,417 52 $91,631.03 $287,766 70 
Canal B’k of Cl’v'l’nd ~=:116,897 80 18,18150 7,234 12 58,703 00 222,046 26 
City B’k of CI’v'land 143,651.59 80,25158 29,03723 115,00000 339,988 60 
City Bk of Columbus 433,19310 41,54490 179,79053 21884105 960,914 44 
City Bk of Cincinnati 151,178 44 2487684 25,72780 120,00000 375,451 05 
Com. B'k of Cinci'n’ti 400,513.72 14,05227 12,21890  54,00000 571,681 27 
Dayton Bank ...... 2&8,35959 85,23917 2650889 183,99288 598,167 21 
Fr’klin B’k, Za’e’ville 299,088 78 28,843.37 385,92877 16240576 498,598 61 
Sandusky City Bank 182,20296 1429087 1842023 58,06600 846.3776 
Seneca County Bank 177,74900 13,31504 29,18461  90,00000 250,646 51 
Western Reserve B’k 263,603 46 53,20677 41,28752 198,83844 576,292 47 

Total... ....... 2,849,048 58 334,828 26 361,756 02 1,846,478 16 5,027,980 88 


Branches of State Bank. 





221,821 93 


44,125 05 


Safety Fund 
at credit of 


Board of Control, 


Be sik. aoa, $173,179 15 $17,174 58 $23,052 66 $14,00000 $236,164 58 
BIE 6 iid 6 a hin - 27169349 41,651193 27,255 91 20,000 00 880,797 34 
Belmont, Bridgeport 227,790 07 44,80811 29,718 33 20,000 00 352,340 56 
Chillicothe ........ 686.225 92 10232491 61,181 85 41,25600 884,288 25 
-Co’mercial, Cl'v'land 54351699 84,08429 49919380  81,25080 173,934 72 
Commercial, Toledo. 414,79264 55,91518 61,084 14 27,60000 633,224 57 
Dayton at PENS -ee. 869,302 22 6099675 29,357 09 80,599 00 641,238 26 
Delaware County. .- 170,79908 6045348 78,011 83 18,400 00 849,199 28 
Exchange, Columbus 220,04726 71,220384 43,881 12 83,75000 886,695 38 
Farmers’, Ashtabula 223,194 23 41,8663 87,501 63 21,10000 333,673 19 
Farmers’, Mansfield.’ 19486146 87,112.85 28,971 87 17,136 00 808,71416 
Farmers’, Ripley vue FBBj71499 48,860904 46,72606  ........ 835,939 48 
Farmers’, Salem.... 37,297 43 20,000 00 846,818 76 


* Fora similar statement of the condition of the banks of Ohio for the previous quarter, see 
Merchants’ Magazine for November, 1850, (Vol. xxiii., No. v., pages 548-550 ; for preceding quar- 
ters see former volumes or numbers of the Magazine. 
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Notes and bills 
discounted. 


376,182 15 
512,916 31 
189,841 02 
231,080 51 
235,958 12 
238,174 39 
244,565 23 
197,096 81 
158,247 90 
120,063 98 
255,368 67 
235,125 56 
296,541 73 
846,534 25 
156,758 63 
193,852 54 
244,744 74 
801 892 37 
191,882 56 
249,847 40 
809,758 07 
187,879 32 
885,236 62 
211,971 15 
246,402 09 
868,033 89 
155,626 85 
257,274 75 


Branches of Stat’ Bank. 
Franklin, Columbus. 
Franklin, Cincinnati. 
Guernsey ...... oes 
Harrison County... . 
Hocking Valley.... 
Jefferson 

Knox County 
Licking County.... 
Logan 

Lorain " 
Mad River Valley.. 
Marietta 

Mechanics & Traders 
Merchants’ 

Miami County 
Mount Pleasant... . 
Muskingum 
POI iw sies. iis 
Piqua 

Portage County 
Portsmouth 


Wayne County .... 
Xenia 


Specie. 
62,362 23 


77,808 05 
47,192 31 
42.468 70 
50,452 21 
46,084 31 
50,988 67 
47,339 09 
82,897 74 
31,312 43 
45,116 05 
45,668 13 
52,971 78 
60,496 6§ 
85,046 19 
56,210 77 
40,985 41 
45,090 70 
89,814 18 
40,405 84 
52,059 85 
88,723 86 
59,640 48 
87,202 56 
89,895 46 
56,783 60 
53,018 48 
62,634 40 
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Safety Fund 


Eastern 


deposits. Board of Control. 


96,165 48 
44,912 84 
$2,471 21 
51,560 74 
26,386 16 
57,242 23 
16,923 92 
22,135 69 
83,808 11 
55,426 79 
84,573 49 
27,934 18 
40,267 838 

6,504 84 
17,110 97 
20,846 49 
22,998 81 
26,413 69 
24,933 84 
25,982 47 
27,076 82 
29,1238 66 
$2,211 72 
25,006 08 
24,577 37 
50,438 59 
15,052 40 
46,697 22 


at credit of 


81,250 00 
80,000 00 
18,600 00 
20,000 00 
20,000 00 
20,317 60 
20,000 00 
20,040 00 
15,700 00 
14,624 00 
20,000 00 
20,000 00 
17,000 00 
23,810 00 
15,891 00 
20,000 00 
20,000 00 
23,067 40 
19,596 93 
20,450 00 
20,000 00 
20,000 00 
87,600 00 
20,000 00 
24,575 00 
27,500 00 
12,000 00 
27,500 00 


Total 
resources, 
589,322 87 
786,906 36 
807,058 60 
$58,177 17 
852,506 93 
401,860 55 
853,482 67 
809,674 68 
251,546 11 
245,148 43 
401,746 10 
870,871 61 
501,408 77 
491,468 37 
257,691 55 
$21,223 61 
859,421 86 
431,182 64 
$00,513 97 
859,461 07 
486,582 05 
$11,679 60 
631,720 14 
867,148 81 
499,854 58 
538,802 17 
229,057 45 
452,779 59 





10,881,433 34 2,052,017 32 1,489,467 79 


Old Banks, 
Bank of Circleville. $362,572 94 
Clint’n B’k Columb’s 545,966 11 
Lafayette B’k. Cin’ti 1,107,361 84 
Bank of Massillon... 357,627 02 
Ohio Life Insurance 
and Trust Co.... 1,455,584 80 


$ 
1 


544 26 
9,112 21 


4, 
7,029 18 
8, 


7 
1 
6 
6 


84,974 64 





782 70 $123,268 92 


87,441 13 
88,535 68 
181,774 25 


874,412 78 16,980,795 74 


$622,718 67 
976,400 09 
1,542,212 98 
678,839 83 


1,831,850 20 





8,829,112 71 


Capital stock 
Independent Banks. paid in. 


Bank of Geauga .... $40,000 00 
Canal B’k of Cl’v’land 50,000 00 
City B’k of Cleveland 50,000 00 
City B’k of Columbus 145,940 00 
City B’k of Cincinnati 75,000 00 
Com. B’k of Cinci’nati 50,000 00 
Dayton Bank 91,850 00 
Frnklin B’k, Z’n’sville 100,000 00 
Sandusky City Bank. 60,000 00 
Seneca County Bank. 30,000 00 
Western Reserve Bk. 65,000 00 


864,242 99 


431,019 98 


LIABILITIES, 


Circulation, 
$87,376 00 
57,380 00 
98,153 00 
208,634 00 
116,869 00 
24,230 00 
180,164 00 
156,409 00 
50,800 00 
89,318 00 
186,871 00 


Safety Fund 


stock, 


$91,631 03 


21,803 00 
100,000 00 
174,983 64 

50,000 00 

54,000 00 
188,992 88 
162,405 76 

53,066 00 

90,000 00 
198,838 44 


Due to de- 
positors. 
$30,009 78 
52,095 17 
17,787 78 
226,005 87 
104,588 18 
838,704 45 
131,888 41 
74,288 91 
134,657 36 
34,048 80 
79,502 81 





—- 





5,653,201 77 


Total 
liabilities. 
$287,766 70 
222,045 26 
339,998 60 
960,914 44 
875.451 05 
571,681 27 
598,167 21 
498,598 61 
846,377 76 
250,646 51 
676,292 57 


- —_— 


757,790 00 1,240,709 00 1,180,720 75 1,278,867 02 5,027,930 88 


Branches of State Banks, 

Male oS $70,000 00 
100,000 00 
100,000 00 


$128,781 00 
199,355 00 
197,197 00 


Safety Fund 


at credit of 


Board of Control, 


$3,000 00 $21,929 00 $236,164 45 


1,000 00 
1,100 00 


70,482 02 


85,578 00 


380,797 38 
$52,340 56 
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é Safety Fund 
Capital stock atcreditof Due to de- Total 
Branches of State Bank. _ paid in. Circulation, Bo’rd of Control. positors, liabilities, 
Chillicothe........ 250,000 00 882,667 00 ........ 160,525 33 884,283 25 
Com’ercial, Cl'v'land 175,000 00 310,165 00 ........ 228,912 66 778,984 72 
Commercial, Toledo. 150,000 00 269,899 00 4,648 20 151,24589 633,224 57 
— E isesseuees SOL179-00 226,726 00. . sive 90,575 48 648,233 26 
Delaware County... 93,484 93 182,713 00 1,000 00 5456759 349,199 28 
Exchange,Columb’s 125,000 00 194,161 00 ....... . 89,813 58 386,695 38 
Farmers’, Ashtabula 100,000 00 197,744 VO 1,800 00 24,24914 333,673 19 
Farmers’, Mansfield. 85,680 00 167,302 00 38,236 00 35,72963 808,714 16 
Farmers’, Ri ley .. 100,000 06 196,070 00 ........ 80,185 72 835,939 48 
Farmers’, Salem... 100,000 00 198,771 00 ........ 24,505 61 846,818 76 
Franklin, Columbus. 170,000 00 808,472 00 200 00 «69,781 54 589,322 387 
Franklin, Cincinnati. 169,000 00 233,674 00 ........ 292,523 45 786,905 36 
Guernsey ........ 100,000 00 180,000 00 ........ 17,859 #4 807,658 60 
Harrison County... - 100,000 00 196,303 00 1,400 00 47,968 68 358,177 17 
Hocking Valley.. -- 100,000 00 198,164 00 1,600 00 85,943 09 452,506 55 
Jefferson ......... 100,000 00 183,827 00 600 00 95,436 00 401,350 93 
Knox County ..... 100,000 00 198,060 00 ........ 87,866 44 353,482 67 
Licking County.... 100,000 00 184,732 00 3,670 00 17,87438 309,674 68 
Me. «cnc 717,940 00 151,508 00 1,050 00 1388275 251,54611 
BR hiikins «543.00 80,965 00 119,968 00 38,124 00 383,05610 245,148 43 
Mad River Valley... 100,000 00 187,715 50 ........ 84,619 42 401,746 10 
Marietta ......... 100,000 00 199,848 00 4,841 00 55,571 22 870,871 61 
Mechanics Trad’r’s 100,000 00 164,253 00 1,000 00 163,73) 15 601,405 77 
Merchants’........ 125,000 00 286,728 00 ........ 92,974.11 491,463 37 
Miami County..... 84,814 00 144,505 00 1,000 67 16,042 C5 257,691 55 
Mount Pleasant ... 100,000 00 194,105 00 ........ 18,126 88 321,223 51 
Muskingum....... 100,000 00 196,181 00 1,876 00 47,919 36 359,421 36 
Norwalk ......... 120,925 60 223,786 00 2,017 40 4699301 431,182 64 
Piqua ewer ecccene 92,602 82 168,008 00 ........ 80,580 90 300,513 97 
Portage County... 103,000 00 201,854 00 2,030 00 3691039 359,461 07 
Portsmouth....... 100,000 00 186,815 00 ........ 138,551 37 436,582 05 
Preble County .... 100,000 00 170,073 00 1,000 00 26,37458 311,679 60 
Ross County...... 150,000 60 271,027 00 1,500 00 97,867 87 531,720 14 
Summit County... 100,000 00 195,800 00 ........ 64,996 82 867,148 81 
ID asia sk sa 00 180,500 00 241,262 00 2,825 00 109,16416 499,854 58 
EE kveouad sas 150,000 00 274.500 00 800 00 87,658 56 538,802 17 
Wayne County... 60,000 00 117,775 00 1,000 00 388,712 51 229,057 45 
epee pak 150,000 00 237,296 00 1,720 00 47,295 95 452,779 59 
Total........ 4,720,093 75 8,406,570 50 48,537 27 2,823,927 18 16,980,795 74 
Old Banks. 

Bank of Circleville.. $200,000 00 $828,534 00 ........ $34,054 96 $622,728 67 
Clin’t B’k, Columbus 300,000 00 533,710 00 ........ 47,248 74 976,400 09 
Lafayette b’k, Cin'ti 700,000 00 160,176 00 ........ $9,215 75 1,542,212 98 
Bank of Massillon.. 200,000 00 881,776 00 ........ 46,846 23 678,839 83 


Ohio Life Insurance 
and Trust Go.... 


611,226 00 


4,225 00 


eeeee 


440,721 28 


1,831,850 20 





Total......... 2,011,226 00 1,403,421 00 


eee 


eeeee 


COUNTERFEIT GOLD COIN. 


980,181 75 


5,652,031 77 


We would put the public on their guard, says the Charleston Courier cf November 
9th, 1850, aguinst receiving gold com without close examinition. The greatest pre- 
caution, however, on the part of any ope not critically conversant with coin, would not 
avail, to prevent the reception of some ten dollar pieces shown us yesterday, which 
Were sent to the South Western Railroad Bank, where they were detected. These 


pieces are of 1848, with the letter O under the eagle, to indicate the New Orleans 
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Mint. The only thing we can describe as differing from a genuine piece before us, is 
that the impressions of the die are a little more clumsy, and the ring and milling more 
raised. There is also a slight tinge of copper color on the rim when held to the light. 
The general similitude, however, to the pure coin, and being of the same weight, in- 
duces us to believe that many of them are in circulation. , 





MINT VALUE OF GOLD AND SILVER COINS, 

We are indebted to the little manual of Messrs. Eckfeldt and Du Bois, Assayers of 
the Mint of the United States, (published in 1850,) as a supplement to their larger 
“ Manual of Gold and Silver Coins of all Nations,” (published in 1842,) for the sub- 
joined table of the net mint value of gold and silver coins issued within twenty-five 
years past. The following table gives the values only. For the details of legal weights 
and fineness, and of actual weight and fineness, the readers of the Merchants’ Magazine 


are referred to the larger work of Eckfeldt and Du Bois. 


GOLD COINS. 
Austria—Quadruple ducat............ ‘ 


“A 
© 


Sovereign (for Lombardy) 
Baden—five Gulden 
Bavaria—Ducat 
Belgium—Twenty-franc piece... ........ccccececeeseece : 
Twenty-five frane piece........ . 
Bolivia—Doubloon 
Brazil— Piece of 6,400 reis............c00. 
Britain—Sovereign.. ......+sceceesevecs See aeeeeeehaueusaso nw cal 
IRR OPE OEP EP OPER DEE OD BER hry bie oe ner 
Central America — Doubloon 


—— 


Gold dollar.............. De OY eS xccedeeh os ae 
Chili—Doubloon, (before 1835,)..........cceeeceeecs AY PPPS Pres 
. (1835 and since) 
Denmark—Double Frederick, or Ten-thaler. . 
Ecuador—Half-doubloon 
Egypt—Hundred piastres ........ oe seeccesesesessoeces evcvees 
ee ET IOs on bb. 6 5 bo bs dune anes onnvssd thnncenecesiuws 
Greece—Twenty drachms 
Hanover—Ten-thaler, George IV .............ceeeees enue ae bow + 
« William IV. and Earnest 
Hindostan—Mohur, East India Company 
Mecklenburg—Ten-thaler....... ; 
Mexico—Doubloon, average....... SAAS Serre err: mere a 
Pe RN ons ob oi bs ak adn neace 0. i40s0 bec cnc oat 
Ten guilders ...... 90164 P40 aus Ghee be pees ceesewe¥es 
New Granada—Doubloon, twenty-one carat standard .. 
€ ot 4 ie “ including the silver 
" nine-tenths standard ‘ 
° ° “ including the silver.... 
Persia—Tomaun .......++. akon bRGS saab dawchestwebhuweaseaae 
Peru—Doubloon, Lima, to 1883 ..... ....c00 ce ceees ‘ht isuiwee 
ie amie; 0 LBBB a nnc cn scenes pines ache wewuas eee 
" “ 7 iceunee shaases ececiions 
Portugal—Half-joe, (full weight)..... peeueéas onaedeseun oeoaneavens 
Sn 0000 cucncbawddaeiecdccalkbhes idcnans dane enn 
Prussia—Double Frederick........ ....eee. endiassanebadadbasnis 
Rome—Ten scudi ......... sce Nene pileeséteestiw eubueepeeeoe st 
Russia—Five roubles.... ......... Sealed eekei a eet kis iwavies évne 
Sardinia—Tweoty lire............. dhe bhe Jive ae de eeleces be tbnans 
Saxony—Ten thaler ......... oio b aeecwseveatcese eC cesecceccecces 
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Turkey—Hundred piastres........+ssseevesseesereneneeseenerers 
Twenty plastres (DEW) .....eeeeseeeensecerseeseeneneees 
Tuscany—Sequin.. . oo aenhecdeideseanbewss 
United States—Eagle (before June, PEER Rico chee sg00 cqnganewend see 
Five-dollar piece of C. Bechtler, average .......+...- 
Dollar of the same, average ee 
Five-dollar piece of A. Bechtler ............84 '92 to 
Dollar of the same..... Swab Eweb scbee cigs esse ocneee 
Oregon Exchange Company, five dollars 
N. G. and N., San Francisco, five dollars 
Miners’ Bark, San Francisco, ten dollars 
Moffat & Co., San Francisco, ten dollars . . 
sixteen-dollar ingots, about 


— 


es 


SILVER COINS, 


anne Me Sos SS Col eee oe eee ees Nebel eae wee $ 
Bs as. waees  Weeskwew bene eee eh vee een ee 
Twenty kreutzers ‘ 
Lira (for Lombardy).......+..eeeeeeeeees pen ska ssedes 
ONIN 8 SL a eae eee TNA, EBA ch ay aa de Agere Say 
Gulden or florin............ ANA MA hy ol lpia Bia 
Bavaria—Crown ........ RES ag SE 2's = A Gk 12 ald Noo ee Ga 


Six kreutzers ........¢. wanes eee ia ewes ous 06 heenateae 

Belgium—Five francs ..........+ «+ ebVievsbe We ve shecectebencees 
Two and a half francs eee BN ewes 
WO NS Sa ska ss PARTS a ks shane ee 


Bolivia—Dollar .......0,.eeeseeees ji'cbns Jo'se'seke Giese t cepcas ee 
Half dollar, debased, 1830 
Quarter “ rc: 
Brazil—Twelve hundred reis. babeskewa’ babesies 
Eight 3 
Four * 
Bremen—Thirty-six grote ..........+06+ we eeeaceesececceacecscese 
5 ae it °° pabhaeaetamespbeonpnette ss iy pudeusdencess are 
Shilling .. ee : 
Fourpence . 
Brunswick—Thaler ...... An rere op eet OEE as Opie re 
Central America—Dollar. Uncertain ; cay ewes 
GENT 5 ne ovic cvveces o% 
Quarter-dollar .......... 
Eighth “ 
Denmark—Rigsbank thaler ............s00+ bubasesseevacciseagss 
Specie “1 
Thirty-two skillings. . 
Ecuador—Quarter-dollar .........26+- 
Egypt—Twenty piastres ...........000 sob Cosceeewendeveseseees 
France—Five francs .........eeeeee08 obs ewebvevedesbaeeees anv 
Ns iannae 00 44endeceneseeseaseeen se Veena Oa Gneew oe 
Frankfort—Florin ........ SG eau adieu iar edeauk deeds inueanaeens 
Greece—Drachm. ........scceeeeees , 
Guiana, British—Guilder........ é Mikseeiiddkdienanoamene J 
Hanover—Thaler, fine silver .......+..sseeseeeeers hepneevan es eee 
Thaler, 750 fine.........-. game ote i awkigh oe kanes’ 
Hayti—Dollar, or 100 centimes........00eeeeeeeceeeeeees 6e¢4wece 
Hesse-OCassel—Thaler ............. Sotbbddaes Preverryer ry vere 
One-sixth thaler 
Hesse Darmstadt—Florin or Gulden.. ........ 
Hindostan—Rupee ..... 
Mexico—Dollar, average... 
Naples—Scudo i 
Netherlands—Three guilders | teseeee Pr rrrrrrr ary er ee 


CE weer eee er eee eee eee ee eee eee ee eeneseeseseee 


CGOrorocoocooocooocooocooooooorocooorwococoosoocooooszmcoroocooooorworeosocseS 


eococoococecooorcor 


SOOVIAAMOMAACHNHANANOHCHwWHROCTORPNOCRBCONWAIAGAMKOCOCSCOOIBaAnoosorae 
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Netherlands—Twenty-five centa........cc cece ceeccccceseccccoces 
Two and a half guilders... 
New Granada— Dollar, usual weight cate 
“lighter, and debased, 1839........ 
Norway—Rigsdaler............... ianaeages caneee et : 
Persia—Sahib koran ...........0.e00e CeUoeerccccccee ec eeeecrece 
Peru—Doliar, Lima mint............. wees seensegns Sdéneeian ate 
=i, [sd oo cede gegenscaars SSccneeseneeses woecceees 
Half-dollar, Cuzco, debased ..............00: oa bese ones 
. Arequipa, debased e's 
a . Pasco..... 
Poland—Zloty 
Portugal—Cruzado ........... Shasveecwes Fade coscecve vl ieee tes 
Crown of 1,000 reis 
Half-crown........ POPE LT. LIES OTT ETE ee aes 
Prussia—Thaler, average 
CGE, DUMNND LCi sc nccrctspakesesthos sceeevcsesece 
Double thaler, or 84 Gulden 
I 6 oi ois ese si Rabendscedees adocesnnuses ean ees ase 
Teston, 8 Scudo 
PMO ook occ wesetadebocessrcces’ pape seudbuthe ceepihe 
Ten Zloty 
Thirty copecks 
Sardinia—Five lire 
RN aA OUIN- IIE ono 6s. o.5cnccnesccnccasenand bbedees eee 
UE CAV i Me Midieb covansenanbaccscesneian ee conned s 
Siam—Tical 
Spain—Pistareen (4 reals vellon) 
Sweden—Species daler 
Half . 
Turkey—wenty piastres, new coinage 
Tus:any —Leopoldone 
Florin 
Wurtemburg—Gulden, 1824 
“ 1838, and since 
Double thaler, or 84 Gulden ... 


oornrnrMnocowaoanoowonroonrtooooonwnwnrooomoanooona 





CALIFORNIA GOLD AT THE NEW ORLEANS MINT. 


J. M. Kennedy, Esq,, the Superintendent of the United States Branch Mint at New 
Orleans, furnishes the following statement of the amount of California gold received 
and coined at that mint :— 

Amonan‘ of California gold received for coinage at the Branch Mint, 

New Orleans, during the month of October, 1850 $445,060 23 
Amoun: of same received from the lst to the 22d November, 1850.. 575,504 86 
And fron the 22d to the 25th November, 1850, the amount deposited 

for coinage, and not yet assayed, about 818,000 00 


$1,888,625 09 

The amount of California gold coined during the month of October, 
TGGO, WAS. iii ccs wee ee bew cr eicaridsessenese do decccccsess 640,000 00 
And fro.n the 1st to the 25th November 600,000 00 


$1,240,000 00 

It will be seen that by the last arrival from California, the passengers brought more 

gold for coinage than has ever been brought here before at any one time. One million 

of dollars in gold coin has been received from New York to meet drafts of the Treas- 

ury of the United States on the Assistant Treasurer at New Orleans. This will have 
a tendency greatly to facilitate exchanges. 





Years. 

Das b.0¢.0n 00 Wor 
DDL 6:¢é:cie 00 cies 
1B26. 5000008 eee 
BOOT is 0b dais wk 
BUD bin cho.0 esse 
WOOO Fk. Svc be 
REGS Sree sedes 
BPR i566 0 ese 
BORG hes o's es 
DET so cecuve ee 


1885 2. ec wcveve 
1686; 0... woosece 
BURG so 0h o0ae ane 
DORR; «ook a¥SS 
1889... ... cecevee 
1840... .ccscvens 
184). wccccccvcee 
1842... nccccvees 
MU ic iscenan 
1844,.... eecvcce 
A ee 


1849 see ee ee ereee 
1850, 10 months . 


TOM ivi cieces 
Years. 
1824 oom s ait akncele 
BEER snc cwennnns 
in eee 
SOSs Fei eve oe ee 
, veuen 
18z9 “eee ee @e > ee 
Pee bas cedne an 
| ep Aa S25an 
BES 68 0:6: 020 sinie aa 


$1, 


| ep epee 
1837..... hee meeeee 
ts cds aancen shee 
1839 eee ee ee eee . 
1840 *e#eee *f eee 
BEES on g5.05. 000,009 
See hics iretsnn 0 
BUN cs ine head 6.420 0.0.0.0 
TOC Giie scx taees sien 
SOG Caces ta 4 ue as . 
1846..... Pay 
EOS 0.3 50 dk necke rina 
FOO dese ke cece eee 
oo Oe ith abana 
1850, 10 months..... 

oY OE ae eee 
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Virginia, 


$2,500 
24,000 
26,000 
34,000 
104,000 
62,000 
60,400 
62,000 
52,100 
55,000 
57,600 
88,995 
25,736 
42,168 
48,148 
40,595 
86,783 
55,538 
67,726 
57,886 
129,382 
65.576 
199,888 


N, Carolina, 
$5,000 
19,000 
20,000 
21,000 
46,000 

184,000 
204,000 
294,000 
458,000 
475,000 
880,000 
263,500 
148,100 
116,900 
66,000 
53,500 
86,804 
16,431 
61,629 
62,873 
194,917 
865,886 
286,105 
99,491 
109,085 
102,688 
40,558 
$4,188,416 


N, Mexico. 


$682 
$2,889 
5,592 
$39,163 
7 
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DEPOSITS OF AMERICAN GOLD FOR COINAGE, 


STATEMENT OF THE AMOUNT OF GOLD DEPOSITED AT THE MINT OF THE UNITED STATES i 
AND ITS BRANOHES, FROM MINES IN TBE UNITED STATES, TO OCTUBER 31, 1851, DE- I 
RIVED FROM THE REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


8. Carolina. 
$3,000 
26,000 
22.000 
45,000 
66,000 
38,000 
42,400 
55,200 
29,400 
13,000 

6,300 
5,319 
8,440 
223 
5,099 
11,856 


$504,162 
California. 


eeeeeeee 
eeereone 
eeeesese 
eeeeeees 


eeeer. eee 


5,481,439 
22,671,083 
$28,196,699 


















































$212,000 isis 
176,000 $1,000 
140.000 1,000 
216,000 7,000 
415,000 8,000 
819. 900 100 
201,400 800 
83,600 json 
$6,000 1,500 
20.300 800 
91.113 104 
139,796 1,212 
150,276 oes 
56,609 2,788 
80,739 2,240 
17,825 3,202 
13,601 2,662 
10,647 2,511 
8,370 8,497 
10,525 2,739 
4,928 307 


$2,349,040 $35,442 


Various sources, Total. 


$5,000 


17,000 

20,000 

iad 21,000 
sete 46,000 
eatin 140,000 
ietideed 466,000 
$1,000 520,000 
cat's 678,000 
868.000 

paws 893,000 
12,200 688,500 
ee 467,000 
ale 282,060 
200 171,700 
ieee 138,500 
176,766 

Kysia-p 248,478 
13,717 273,587 
415 180,728 
2.377 295,022 
4,323 489,382 
ees 456,089 
133,409 

gy 241,544 
144 5,767,092 
826 22,789,817 














$34,767 $36,548,694 








sa, street <—se 


os tet cm 7 


; 
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SUMMARY STATEMENT OF THE COINAGE OF THE MINT AND BRANCHES, TO OCTOBER 31, 1850, 
INCLUSIVE. 
. Val . 
Mints, pg oe rape eng. No. of pieces. a 
Philadelphia. 83,153,539 50 64,440,617 90 1,283,301 75 324,912,157 148,877,453 16 
N. Orleans .. 18,781,865 00 12,866,700 00 .......... 88,622,645 31,093,565 00 


Charlotte ... 2,646,050 00 eeeerereeee eee eereeee 623,956 2,646,050 00 
Dahlonega .. 8,959,666 00 sete eeeeeee Fe eeereee 897,126 8,950,666 00 


Total... ..108,482,120 50 76,807,811 90 1,288,301 75 365,055,884 186,572,734 15 


Coinage was commenced at the Mint in Philadelphia, 1793, and at the branches in 
New Orleans, Charlotte, and Dahlonega in 1838. 
SUMMARY STATEMENT OF THE DEPOSITS OF DOMESTIC GOLD AT THE MINT OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND BRANCHES, TO ocToBER 81, 1850. 


Mints. Virginia. N. Carolina, 8. Carolina. Georgia. Tennessee. 
Philadel esesee $1,197,888 $4,188,416 $504,162 $2,849,049 $35,449 





New Orleans...... 9 .eeseeee 141 ~—- 16,217 89,681 2,719 
Charlotte eeeeeeeee eeeveeeee 2,489,314 181,012 eeeeeeee eeeere 
RS Perens ce 78,987 116,301 3,629,873 38,418 





Total........ $1,197,888 $6,707,453 $817,692 $6,018,603 $76,574 


_, Mints. Alabama. N. Mexico. California. Various sources, Total. 
Philadelphia onnese $53,318 $38,963 $28,196,699 $34,707 $36,548,594 


New Orleans ...... 76,242 seeee 8,611,855 6,396 8,753,351 
Charlotte ....c002. ee aeves seeee — seeenees veces 2,670,826 
Dahlonega eeeeevese 57,067 a vo CR ® 30,025 eeeee 3,950,666 





Total......... $186,627 $38,963 $81,838,079 $41,108 $46,922,957 





THE MINT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Onr readers are referred to the table, in the present number of the Merchants’ Mag- 
azine, for a detailed statement of the operations of the Mint at Philadelphia, and the 
different branches from the time they were respectively established down to the 30th 
of October, 1850. Mr. Corwin, the Secretary of the Treasury, in hie annual report 
published Dec. 18th, 1850, says :— 


“The amount of coinage at the mint in Philadelphia during the month just past, has 
exceeded four millions of dollars; and, if the 5 erm now ssing under the 
authority of Congress for testing a new process of assaying should equal the expecta- 
tions which have been formed respecting it, the capabilities of that establishment will 
be extended to the coinage of eight millions monthly ; and, with the branch mint at 
New Orleans, will be fully able to furnish coin without any unreasonable delay, for all 
the fature probable receipts of gold and bullion. 

In order, however, that the receivers of the precious metals from abroad, and par- 
ticularly at New York, where the greater portion of them arrive, may the more prompt- 
| howe without expense realize the amount, I would recommend to Congress Prat this 

partment should be authorized to receive all gold or silver bullion intended for re- 
coi and so soon as it could be assayed and the correct value of it ascertained, that 
mint certificates should be issued for the same in convenient sums, at the option of the 
owners, which certificates should be made receivable for all dues to the United States, 
the government being at the expense of es such bullion to the mint for coinage. 
Under this system the holders of bullion would always realize the full value, without 
abatement or discount, so soon as it was assayed, which generally would be in a few 
days, and without waiting until it was pe coined. Such certificates would be 
freely received on deposit as specie, by all the binks of the country, to be paid out to 
their customers who might have duties to pay into the public treasury, and would 
greatly facilitate such payments by avoidiog the constant counting and re-counting of 
large amounts of coin for the purpose.” 
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IMPORT AND EXPORT OF GOLD AND BULLION. 


A STATEMENT EXHIBITING THE AMOUNT OF COIN AND BULLION IMPORTED AND EXPORTED AN- 
NUALLY, FROM 1821 To 1850, INCLUSIVE; AND ALSO THE AMOUNT OF IMPORTATION OVER 
EXPORTATION, AND OF EXPORTATION OVER IMPORTATION DURING THE SAME YEARS, DE- 
RIVED FROM THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT, REGISTER’S OFFICE, DECEMBER 2, 1850. 

Excess of 





portati ——— over 
Years ending Imported. Exported. cxpertaiion. “eg 

September 30, 1821. $8,064,890 $10,478,059 ecesscee $2. 413, 169 

¢ 1822. 8,369,846 10,810,180 ere 384 

f 1823. 5,097,896 6,372,937 eesteeee 1 275, 091 

* 1824. 8,379,835 7,014,552 $1,365,283 osccvese 

* 1825. 6,150,765 8,797,055 yeveees 2,646,290 

$ 1826. 6,880,966 4,704,533 2,176,433 eosnweee 

4 1827. 8,151,130 8,014,880 186,250 one skeen 

ei 1828. 7,489,741 8,243,476 eVeaweee 753,785 

? 1829. 7,403,612 4,924,020 2,479,592 cee enuns 

¢ 1830. 8,155,964 2,173,778 5,977,191 os poked 

- 1831. 7,805,945 9,014,931 ee ee 1,708,986 

“ 1832. 5,907,504 5,656,340 951, 174 én ssdivise 

* 1833. 7,070,868 2,611,701 4,453, 667 soeseese 

% 1834. 17,911,632 2,076,758 15,834,874 9 semis 

¢ 1835. 13,181,447 6,477,775 6,653,672 eoctcoce 

4 1836. 13,400,831 4,324,336 9,076,545 cose eee 

ry 1837. 10,516,414 5,976,249 4,540,165 oe pmmhing 

ve 1838. 17,747,116 8,508,046 14,239,070 Juvetens 

- 1839. 7,595,176 8,776,748 os sens 8,181,567 

* 1840. 8,882,818 8,417,014 465, 799 eocvctece 

wa 1841. 4,988,633 10,034,832 eneenee 5,045,699 

= 1842. 4,087,016 4,813,539 ceeneans 726,523 

1843* 22,320,835 1,520,791 20,799,544 oc chews 

1844 5,830,429 5,454,214 $76,215 00.0 Keieiee 

1845 4,070,242 8,606,495 weeecene 4,536,258 

1846 8,777,732 8,905,268 sigtngae 127,586 

1847 24,121,289 1,907,759 22,213,550 0.0.06 aakele 

1848 6,360,224 15,841,620 sneas 9,481,396 

1849 6,651,240 5,404,648 1,246, 592 ere 

1850 4,628,792 7,522,994 aie te ee 2,894,202 

Total..........+.  $268,449,873  $193,890,048  $112,290,606 $42,239,781 





VALUE OF TAXABLE PROPERTY IN. KENTUCKY. 
In the December number of the Merchants’ Magazine, (vol. xxiii, page 676,) we 





published a statement of the debt and finances of Kentucky, derived from the annual 
message of the Governor for 1850. We now add a comparative statement of the 
value of taxable property of that State, for the years 1849 and 1850, as we find it re- 
ported by the Second Auditor, as follows :— 








1849. 1850. 

20,067,852 acres of land § $135,148,565 20,156,040 acres of land $142,720,591 
80,888 town lots ...... 80,150,406 | 81,894 town lots....... 82,123,769 
95,110 slaves ......... 62,261,571 195,841 slaves........ 65,190,835 
44,478 horses ........- 11,609,095 839,790 horses........ 12,017,826 
44,869 mules ......... 1,557,198 49,788 mules ......... 1,768,081 
2,409 jennies,......... 128,626 | 2,896 jennies........-. 140,714 
514,894 cattle......... 2,879,117 | 532,287 cattle......... 2,704,820 
8,474 stores.......000% 8,115,787 | 8,548 stores... ..eeeeee 8,979,002 
Val. under equ'lizat’n law 83,746,018 | Val. under equ’lizat’n law 34,536,671 

Ws o's cabs Kua $285,085,378 | Toth <ssasane<>e $299,881,809 


* Nine months, ending 30th June. 








+ Year ending June 30. 
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EXPENSES OF THE UNITED STATES MINT AND BRANCHES, 
IN EACH YEAR, FROM 1794 TO ocToBER 81st, 1850. 
PHILADELPHIA MINT. 

Periods, Expenditures, | Per ods, Ex, tures. | Periods. Expenditures, 
FIOE. 2200 $23,799 22) 1814...... $11,988 17 | 1884...... $73,310 00 
2705. ..00% 13,000 00 | 1815...... 23,644 44 | 1835...... 182,956 00 
1796...... 50,160 90 | 1816...... 45,379 86 | 1836...... 822 600 00 
¥797.-..00. 14,000 00 | 1817...... 88,500 00 | 1887...... 211,242 68 
1798...... 7,000 00 | 1818...... 42,608 83 | 1838...... 121,215 22 
1799...... 26,672 98 | 1819...... 86,975 00 | 1889...... 128,319 17 
1800...... 82,481 43 | 1820...... 81,850 00 | 1840...... 127,029 80 
W801l...... 25,154 44 | 1821...... 45,850 00 | 1841...... 76,401 94 
2802-..... 87,766 09 | 1822 ..... 17,150 00 | 1842...... 87,782 87 
1808...... 19,572 20 | 1828...... 14,139 12] 1848* .... 88,020 00 
1804...... $6,874 42 | 1824...... 29,469 76 | 1848-4.... 78,875 00 
1805...... 9,335 08 | 1825.,.... 19,651 64 | 1844-5.... 100,087 00 
1806...... 9,014 48 | 1826...... 84,068 27 | 1845-6.... 92,771 50 
7807...... 31,721 85 | 1827...... 40,688 86 ; 1846-7.... 89,972 97 
£806. i.... 14,284 00 | 1828,..... 29,282 85 | 1847-8.... 76,850 00 
1809...... 25,684 00 | 1829...... $4,265 00 | 1848-9.... 88,050 00 
1810...... 12,158 86 | 1880...... $2,430 00 | 1849-50}.. 84,909 45 
BBil.ss... 28,999 96 | 1881...... 85,828 13 —_—_---—. 
$812...,.. 17,976 80 | 1882...... 101,495 00} Total... $3,303,660 92 
1813...... 16,804 62 | 1838...... 51,134 22 
, BRANCHES, 
Periods. Expenditures. Expenditures, Expenditures, 

New Orleans. Charivtte. hionega. 
BOTs icc cb bb csrstecvevcues OURO Ge eee 2.6 hk $9,501 97 
BP b.n'0 4s 5 0436004 n0s:0c.000500 87,113 48 $16,836 30 19,920 55 
BODO oreo cconbavesvinetecscctue 69,227 50 14,590 28 11,269 05 
BB40 werrcccviccovecccccescces 63,674 18 13,875 17 10,490 70 
DORs oth ccccdésesevtcccccctus 52,819 92 11,525 95 8,651 84 
| Se PeeET Te eR EPTT EE ee 49,769 07 11,070 86 9,831 36 
SO ee ae a ro 62,319 10 11,221 41 10,765 63 
BO bec ccnhbsetsetocece eews 58,541 04 10,471 95 10,580 63 
Sy Fo tt eee eee TT 54,380 46 8767 50 10,9388 45 
| SS eee Sey FEY PPE reo 52,129 69 7,839 53 12,758 98 
Serr reir rere wn 50,946 82 11,858 46 11,562 60 
Bas SRK NS Secictcavien is 54,027 90 11,288 56 10,531 560 
err rrr ree 61,691 57 11,529 02 10,888 62 
DOOE ccescvssc syunwtsonnr che’ 64,867 09 8,688 16 8,668 20 


Total eeeeeweeeeeee- ee eeeee 


~~ 





$779,287 42 





$148,963 15 


VALUE OF BILLS OF BROKEN BANKS, 
The following are the rates at which some of the broken banks in New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts, are 


$150,806 05 








selling :— 
Bank of Norwalk, Ohio .......cccccsccccccccves Ter ree cts. 40 
Bank of Sandusky, Obio..........ccseeeeeeseeees ¢ 68a vids J vets 20 
Canal Bank, Albany ¢ os vis. civcceccecssavececcecs seeeeecree ee 95 
Bank of Wooster, iis i 6 dance baw cokes pha cube emevnas te 20 
New Hope, paves ae bb edt wie obs ows ow bs oebeagevesees eeews 10 
ee Pe eee Eee Pee "0 
Si ent § Boal Sees ws sire eo0 n+ nom beh: verene v5 
EO Pes eae re eee tenet Teepe Perey te ‘awe’ * 
Bank of Lewiston, Pa........... Sdacws pedvet tech cect KS idbe Res 
Be er ener ery errr ee gtivaeese 
Susquehanna County Bank, Pa...... Vee ew erwsevecesesscioe see ae 
Pawtucket Bank, Mass., Oct. 8d, 1840 ......cccccsccccecseeccecs 50 
* To June 30th, + To October 3lst, 
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EXPENDITURES OF GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


STATEMENT OF THE AGGREGATE ANNUAL EXPENSES OF THE GOVERNMENT, EXCLUSIVE OF 
TRUST FUNDS—THE EXPENSES OF THE POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, AND THE PAYMENT 
OF THE PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST OF THE PUBLIC DEBT, AND THE DEBT ASSUMED PER 


‘act oF 20rH May, 18836—FrRom lst suLy, 1842, 10 THE 380TH JUNE, 18560, AND OF > 


THE APPROPRIATIONS OF THE YEAR ENDING 30TH JUNE, 1851. 


* Payments on account of 
revenue from customs 
Years. Aggregate expenses, _ and Jand sales. Total, 
1843. ee ee eeeeeneere $22,724,205 18 $4.03 1,443 79 $26,758,849 57 


ee 


Titik de cases 


Average 3 years..... 
Ly 
ye ee a 
Pa Ticccics sc snne 


Average 3 years.... 
ee 
nn et ee 
Est. and appropria- 

tions for 1851..... 


Average 8 years ... 





19,835.793 48 
21,273,705 67 








68,833,704 93 
21,277,901 64 
26,690,774 40 
55,811,833 66 
42,698,619 05 








125.201.017 11 
41,783,672 387 


88,048,819 08 
82,804,500 66 


46,068,859 08 





116,922,178 82 
88,974,059 60 


8,822,313 04 
4,539,880 07 


23,658,108 52 
25,813,585 74 





12,396,836 90 
4,132,278 97 
4,693,954 76 
4,053,290 97 
8,241,404 13 


76,230.541 88 
25.410,180 61 
$1,384,729 16 
59,864.914 68 
45,940,033 16 





11,988,649 86 
3,996,216 62 
8,015,914 08 
2,649,990 47 


5,518,670 81 


137,189,666 9T 
467,729,888 99 
41,064,738 16 
35,454,491 12 


48,587,529 89 





8,184,575 86 
2,728,191 78 


125,106.754 18 
41,297,251 38 


STATEMENT OF THE ANNUAL EXPENSES OF THE GOVERNMENT, EXCLUSIVE OF THE PAY- 
OF TRUST FUNDS, AND OF THE COL- 


MENTS ON THE ACCOUNT OF THE PUBLIC DEBT, 





LECTION OF THE REVENUE, FROM THE IsT JANUARY, 1828, TO 3lsT DECEMBER, 1845, 


Expenditures from 1st of January to 1st of December, in each Year. 
BBS oo. ccccscceee $12,530,846 80, 1884 ........eeeee $18,410,393 10 
BRED nc paccccssase 12,632.321 84/1885 .... weceeees 17,005,418 55 
| 13,229.5388 83 | 1836 ......ee.eeee 29,858 902 16 





TBSt .. 4.200. eeeee 18,863,786 14/1837 ......eereees 31,505,680 18 
1832 ee eeeereeene 16,514,184 69 cspmmus emma 
TUE ca eceechs gees 22,044,287 31 “Total... of... decane $187,095,253 98 


The average annual increase of expenditures fram 1828 to 1841, was $943,923 56 
The expenditures from 1838 to 1841, were as follows :-— 


1838. 1839. 1840. 1841. 
$31,468,839 04 $25,410,050 67 $25,249,626 95 —- $25,745,776 28 


Showing an annual average expenditure of $26,468,570 73, and a total expenditure for 
the four years, from 1838 to 1841, inclusive, of $105,874,282 94. The annual average 
expenditure of the government from 1st January, 1842, to 31st December, 1845, 
was $22,987,411 78; and the total expenditure for the same time $91,949,647 14. 





THE BANK OF THE STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


It appears by a letter of C. M. Furman, Exq., President of this bank, published in a 
late number of Anderson's Gazette, that the income of last year's operations amounts 
to $364,825, and deducting $95,000 as arrears derived from business of former years, 
the sum of $269,825 will remain as the profits of the year, which exceeds 8 per cent 
on the fund used by the bank. “ We shall carry,” says the President, “ to the fund up- 
ward of $240,000.” Alluding to this statement, the Palmetto State Banner, good 
authority, remarks :— 

“ Suffice it to say that it affords ample demonstration that the confidence so impli- 
citly placed in this institution by its supporters has not been abused, and that a retro- 
spective view of its course, for the last year, will incontestibly refute the many allega- 

ons that have been so zealously advanced against it.” 
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RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
The subjoined statement of the receipts and expenditures of the government of the 
United States for the fiscal year ending June 80th, 1850, is derived from the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, as published by the Department, December 18th, 





1850 :— 
RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. . 
The receipts and expenditures for the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1850, were :— 
Fm ty ip i ccd omen alt ator eecee $39,668,686 42 
Receipts from public lands........ ..sessccseseees pescoves 1,859,894 25 
Receipts from miscellaneous sources. .........eeeeseeeeeees ‘ 1,847,218 23 
Receipts from avails of stock issued for specie deposited....... 399,050 00 
Receipts from avails of treasury notes funded..............++ 8,646,900 00 
pee oe ercccccccccces Cote ee coscececeees $47,421,748 90 
Add balance in the treasury July 1,1849 ..........0ceeeees a 2,184,964 28 
ME pnecécuuanies eeeeerereeeses eee seeeesreeerese $49,606,713 18 
The expenditures for the same fiscal year were, 
in cash...... oeeesee Ce ccccsccevcccese $39,355,268 69 
Treasury notes funded. .......seseeeeeees 8,646,900 00 


48,002,168 69 


Leaving a balance in the Treasury July 1, 1850, of............ $6,604,544 49 





PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


The annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury, dated December 18th, 1850’ 
furnishes the subjoined summary account of the public debt of the United States, Ac 
cording to the last annual report from the Treasury Department, the public debt, on the 
Ist of Dec. 1849, including $18,821 48 in treasury notes and stocks, was $64,723,515 16. 

Since that period the following reductions have been made, viz :— 


On account of the debt of the cities of the District of Columbia, as- 





sumed by the act of 20th May, 1836 ...........-.seseeeeeees $60,000 00 
On account of the old funded and unfunded debt ..............6, 8,149 12 
Of treasury notes...........00 oats Cubanedpacndpeys seuss see 1,877 67 
And of the stock of 1847. eeeeeeee eeneeeoeeeee e+e et eeeveeeee eeeeee 430,250 00 

Total. eeneeeenee eeeeeeeeeee eee eee eeeeeeeeeoeeeeaeeeeeveeeae . $495,276 "9 


The above stock was purchased at market rates, through the agency of Messrs. Cor- 
coran & Riggs, and which, but for the great demand for government securities, increasing 
their price beyond the limit fixed by the department in its instructions to its agents, 
would have been somewhat increased. : 


The public debt on the 80th of November last was $64,228,238 37. 


Old funded and unfunded debt, redeemable on presentation ....... $119,585 98 
Debts of the district cities assumed by Congress, $60,000, payable 

SUEY oo occa vow esi deds scocectensogacorecess dssesedees 900,000 00 
Five per cent stock per act of August, 1846, redeemable August 

9th, 1851........ CPD Koa o'0'c OW e URS NESs Ce we vee's 0'e Se Fae 808,578 92 


Five per cent loan of 3d March, 1843, redeemable July Ist, 1853... 6,468,231 385 
Six per cent loan of 22d July, 1846, redeemable November 12, 1856 4,919,149 45 
Six per cent loan of 15th April, 1842, redeemable December 31,1862 8,198,686 03 
Six per cent loan of 28th Junuary, 1847, redeemable Ist January,)868 27,135,122 00 
Six per cent loan of 28th Jar uary, 1847, redeemable Ist January, 1868 154,328 00 
Six per cent loan of 31st March, 1848, redeemable July 1st, 1868.. 15,740,000 00 
Treasury notes issued prior to 1846, payable on presentation, if con- 

verted into stock under the act of January 28th, 1847, will be re- 

deemable July Ist, 1868........ ciel chill Mca dah ai acd ei 209,561 64 


Total eeeeeeeeee eee eaeeeeeeeee S®reeeteeeeeeeeteeeeereeeeeeee $62,228,238 87 
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DEBTS AND FINANCES OF VIRGINIA, SEPTEMBER 30, 1850. 
STATE STOCKS HELD BY OTHER THAN STATE AGENTS. 


Issued for internal improvements.............. $8,585,082 30 
Issued for subscription to banks............... 450,107 00 





$9,035,189 80 
HELD BY STATE AGENTS OR INSTITUTIONS, 


By the Literary Fund, (increase in 1850, $9,450,). $1,105,556 50 
By the Board of Public Works, (ditto, $9,050,).. 875,912 41 sc nueie 
1,481, 








Dee wpa Bis a vs oka i:diinipin Nbie canna vanae canst $10,516,658 21 




















At 6 per cent......... $7,956,889 30 | Held in Great Britain.. $2,369,989 20 
At 5 per cent......... 1,053,000 06 “ France & Germ’y 368,300 00 
At 5} per cent........ 25,300 00 Ts 0 6506 5,651,461 10 
_ 3 Maryland. aka on 392,189 00 
Total......cescee $9,082,189 80 “ Dist. Columbia. 110,400 00 
“ Other States... 142,900 00 
Total actual debt.. $9,035,189 30 
REDEEMABLE AS FOLLOWS. 
At option of State...... $215,800 00; Ditto, after 1878....... 600,000 00 
Ditto, after 1852........ 80,000 00 is BRU shane 250,000 00 
- a 145,000 00 sa (| Seema 806,649 00 
“ SO Se 205,000 00 Within 15 yrs after 1844 800,000 00 
% ge Ee 994,900 00 - 1845 100,000 00 
¢ 1858........ 1,744,618 59 - * 1852 50,000 00 
3 eee ee 809,738 10 # ¥ 1854 20,000 00 
4: BONO i eveuss 817,689 73 « ° 1855 50,000 00 
* BOE Sess eed 87,509 00 ¥: ¢ 1857 60,000 00 
43 a SPER EEE 245,737 50 ” - 1858 43,950 00 
” RROEN is ehae 14,937 50 | To be redeemed in 1857 25,500 00. 
" SOO ba vcseccs 850 00 te « 1858 84,500 00 
84 a ee 17,815 00 5 “« 1859 6,400 00 
~ Mic kest cs 1,435 00 “ « 1860 8,650 00 
” SNE ch ek. sae 277,500 00 ” “« 1861 28,687 31 
“4 SOUR ve akase 678,084 61 - « 1862 59,944 96 
- Bee oe ceca 867,072 00 * “« 1863 11,461 00 
. 5, eases 140,660 00 
* WTS. 883 242,000 00 Total. ..'ss toes ee $9,035,189 30 
I i ie a eke b a aed hake bh € damduite his bade $9,035,189 80 


Liabilities for subscriptions to internal improvements, to be provided 


for by loans, of which about $2,000,000 will be required in 1851. 4,632,868 49 




















Eo cikccnnenngvtienscisicics sauiuees ceccee cooees $13,668,057 79 
Liabilities for guaranty bonds issued by companies 
for internal improvements.......+..00+.eee06 $2,844,374 00 
Guarantees authorized, not yet called for....... ° 1,103,520 00 
———— 3,947,894 00 
Le EE PTLLEE PELL ER eS Ree. Seeesese ee $17,615,951 79 
Subscriptions authorized, but not yet applied bet iivind uncaeincs ‘ 844,000 00 
Grand total.........sseeseceeseees scenes ssececececces $18,459,951 79 
FUNDS AND RESOURCES OF THE COMMONWEALTH, EXCLUSIVE OF STATE BONDS. 
ee te Deh ilies sisi ces tata destivcivii $2,667,504 69 
Otis: RO UMM, &:v;000 svawwereces: woe 472,070 00 


" Board of Public Works..........+. 9,963,257 32 





$13,112,882 01 
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Consisting as follows .— 
PRODUCTIVE STOCKS. 


Bank stocks at par, paying near 7 percent....... $8,808,220 00 
Old James River Stock, paying 6 per cent........ 254,000 00 
Certificates and bonds, paying 6 per cent......... 135,460 00 
— $4,197,680 00 


Railroad shares, paying 6 a 7 per cent.......... $358,533 33 


Turnpike Company shares, paying 1 a 6 per cent. . 359,141 46 
Navigation Company shares, paying 8 a 6 per cent. 826,500 00 
Loans to public institutions, secured by mortgages. = 1,818,710 69 


2,862,885 48 
Total of productive stocks and funds........sseceeeseeess $7,060,565 48 
to public works, unproductive, but more or 

less available ° 152,808 00 
Stocks in public works not completed, but which 
may become productive or available 4,801,677 91 
Stocks in public works completed, but unproductive 1,098,280 62 
6,052,266 58 
Total. ....66 Ce ese seees Cecccese ‘ eeee $13,112,832 01 
The above does not include the cost of stocks in 
works transferred, sold, or abandoned as useless. 1,116,200 54 
Of whi h $323,500 may hereafter be available. 
Roads constructed on State account, dc.......... 1,266,445 58 
——-——— $2,382,646 07 


The difference between the interest, which will accrue on the debt for internal improve- 
ments, and the probable receipts for dividends and interest on stocks held by the 
Board of Public Works to September 80, 1851, will be about $370,000, to be paid by 
the stock from other sources, 

Of the $4,801,678, “stocks in improvements not completed,” the following are the 
principal items. The works are all in progress. 


James River and Kanhawa Company $3,000,000 
Virginia Central Railroad, (towards the Ohio) 338,300 
Richmond and Danville Railroad, (to Upper Roanoake) 512.488 
Virginia and Tennessee Railroad, (Lynchburg to Tennessee) - 185,000 
Alexandria and Orange Railroad 189,553 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 281,111 
Rappahannock Navigation 45,500 

PS». ss nn oee oda sachdelgedacheonnndeanes 6venees 85,373 
Giles and Kanawho Turnpike 27,491 
Hardy and Winchester Turnpike ...........0000eeeeceeeeee geuees . 19,900 
Blue Ridge Turnpike 14,600 
Moorfield and North Branch Turnpike..... ......+ ren eantsbeesas : 17,625 
New Market and Sperryville Turnpike 29,104 
Howardsville and Rockfish Turnpike...........seee0e% Ce veveuvees : 13,200 
West River and Bethany Turnpike 14,541 
Tattle River Navigatiog iii ss... cccccevcccies esbdbs Jide sdeessivd lee 13,300 


The item of $323,500, included in “works transferred, &c.,” will be refunded in 
stock of the Petersburg and Lynchburg Railroad, now in progress and likely to prove 
productive, as it will connect with the railroads now in course of construction to Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, forming a continuous line from the James River to Mississippi. 


LLDLALL LLL LL 


NEW FEATURE IN BRITISH BANKING, 


The Royal British Bank, London, has announced a novel and important feature in 
banking, namely :-—that depositors may obtain promissory notes on the amount of their 
depsits, which may be given as security ; the notes to be unindorsed, and the interest 
to accrue to the depositor. 
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DEBT AND FINANCES OF OHIO. 


The following summary statement of the financial condition of the State of Ohio is 
derived from the annual message of the Governor of that State :— 

“ The finances of the State are in a sound and — condition. The interest 
upon the State debt has been punctually paid from the current resources appropria- 
oo = that purpose, and a large surplus remains, which is applicable to the reduction 

the principal.” 

The following is a summary statement of the receipts and expenditures for the fiscal 
year ending on the 15th November, 1850 :— 


RECEIPTS, 


General Revenue received during the year 1850 ...........seee00 $275,901 02 
Canal tax, including $125,000 sinking fund. .........0.eeeeeeeees 988.443 29 














Canal tolls and water rents.......... .. skcaceuncincteeaseeese 928.085 73 
Turnpike and canal dividends. .......ccceseseeeeeeveeseceees “¥ 29838 20 
Ganal lands sold .....sccscccccccccecocesrcess seseccesecsvese 42,691 43 
Surplus revenue repaid ...0...escgceneseccceccsscvecevecesess 177,218 85 
School and ministerial lands sold ,.......+cccceceveccsceseeucee 68.884 88 
School fund transferred from taxes collected ........ceeeeeeeeeee 50,900 00 
Interest upon surplus revenue fund. .,....eccceeeereeceeeeeeees 58,741 88 
Tax on banks and insurance Companies, ,......ceseeeeseeceeceee 56,428 95 
Tolls upon Western Reserve and Maumee Road ..........++.0+0+ 12,043 98 
ational MOOG GONG . ooo cc csccccocnenerghsiotancete. asiedees dae 87.060 11 
Miscellaneous items ..... CAPRA READER AAS On MbKO SAAD Of CHAO AAS 11.225 12 
Balance in the Treasury on the 15th November, 1849............. 555,435 40 
Total amount of receipts during the year........... SinBe ade $3,092,993 80 
EXPENDITURES. 

Paid General Assembly, Judicial, and State officers, State institu- 
tions, claims, and incidental items .......... Cees eR bDCAthSs, f $391,186 48 
Repairs of public works............ wbsweeebeveeCoesepeqecese ° $29,595 00 
Repairs of National Road, d&c,.......e.eeeeeeeeees En atccccecece 47,242 66 
Interest on Domestic Bonds .....ccccccccsccccescesscseccess ¢e 28,694 66 
Interest on Foreign Debt... ...... eee eee ee eee oe Vi ve foW0 be ooh 1,022,858 95 
Common School Fand distributed ........ 0.046 guceueneeu eaweas 200,000 00 
Interest on Special School and Trust Funds. .........+seeseeeeees 97,272 81 
’ One per cent on surplus revenue ......... ceereees eavceseee- vee 8.530 36 
Three per cent fund paid....... Wee e esse cece cececccovtvesocces 13,246 57 
On account of next January interest ....... ccc cece eee eee eeeees 143,332 48 
Fund Commissioners on account of State debt. ..........00e0e0es 657.886 43 
Claims transferred to the Attorney General for collection ......... 18,382 02 
Domestics Bonds referred by the Treasurer....... ieedsts ee wees 5,400 00 
Miscellaneous items paid............... paemenh ber cevevddeede 1,799 35 
Total amount drawn from the Treasury ........... eocecene + $2,960,927 78 


Balance remaining in the Treasury on the 15th November, 1850.... 132,066 12 








$3,092,998 80 


The total amount of the State debt which would have become due on the 31st of 
December, 1850, payable in the city of New York, was $4,385,650 76. As no means 
had been provided for the payment of this debt, it was deemed desirable by the Gen- 
eral Assembly to extend the time of payment, by issuing new stocks for the redemp- 
tion of the certificates becoming due. 

Ace rdingly, under the act “to avthorize the Canal Fund Commissioners to ex- 
change certain certificates of the funded debt of this State,” passed on the 21st of 
March, 1849, and the act amendatory thereto, passed on the 19th March, 1850, the 
Fund Commissioners have issued $1,025,000 of 5 per cent stock, payable in the City 
of New York at the pleasure of the State, after the 3lst of December, 1865— 
$1,516.468 43 of 6 per cent, payable after the 31st December, 1870, and $1,600,000 
of 6 per cent stock, payable after the 31st December, 1875. 
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The premiums received upon the new stock amount to more than $300,000, after 
the payment of all charges and expenses. In addition to this premium, $625,000 of 
poo Me per cent stock, thus saving in interest nearly an additional hundred thousand 

The foreign debt of the State on the Ist of January, 1850, was $16,880,982 50. 
This debt, on the 1st day of January, 1851, will be $16,566,773 69, being a reduction 
during the year of $814,208 81. 

There is now in the hands of the Fund Commissioners, and in the Treasury, eubject 
to their control, surplus revenue, sinking funds, land funds, and other means, exceed- 
ing $700,000, which is applicable to the payment of the balance of 7 per cent stock, 
It is not, therefore, deemed to oui any further provision for the payment 
of the stock becoming due in 1851. The means already in the hands of the Fund 
Commissioners, with the revenues and resources of the current year, will enable the 


commissioners promptly to pay the balance of the $1,500,000 7 per cent stock due on 


the 3lst December, 1851. 
On the Ist of July,1845, the amount of the State debt, as stated by 


the Fund Commissioners in their report of January, 1849, was... $20,018,515 68 


The total amount of the debt of the State on the 1st January, 1851, 
will be as follows :-— 
Foreign debt ....... er Se veeoLeNe ov vets 
Domestic bonds ......... eeneededn need ‘ 
School and trust funds....... ceaneawkaeee 


$16,566,772 69 
498,824 00 
1,683,996 63 
Amount of principal paid since 1st of July, 1845 .... 
Add to this the funds now in the hands of the Commissioners and in 
the Treasury set apart for the payment of the foreign and domestic 
debt as it becomes due 


Total amount paid and in hand appropriated to the payment of the 
State debt within the past five years ..........+++ ceeseeseces 


$18,744,654 82 
$1,272,921 36 


760,000 00 


ne ee 


2,024,921 36 


Thus it will be seen by the operation of our goer financial system, and the in- 


creased wealth of the State, our public debt wil 
a few years be extinguished. 





ae 


DEBT AND FINANCES OF VERMONT, 


silently but steadily diminish, and in 


The subjoined statement of receipts, expenditures, and debt of Vermont, is derived 


from the anoual report of the Auditor of that State :— 


EXPENSES TO aUGuUsT 81st, 1850, 

Legislative, including Constitutional Convention 

Salaries of legislative officers, &c., stationery, printing bills, laws, jour- 
nals, grand list, ordinance, proclamations, &c., repairs of the State 
House, books for the library, fuel, oil, special grants, dc 

Executive expenses, including salary 

State Department, exclusive of salary ......... pbvesvececceewreye 

Auditor's “ . * 

Proclamations, blanks, binding, postage, freight, d&c., of Governor and 
Secretary 

Judiciary and prosecuting crime, including salaries 

Elections 

Relief of the poor 

Common school system 

Agricultural 


Actual expenses .......ccccccccccrcvenccevcsscccssenens 

coe loans, distribution of peddlers’ license money, and balance of 

‘0. clerk’s and Auditor’s orders.........0eeee0s dns Aone? eae & 
Balance iu the treasury August 31st, 1850 


Total debt eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee e@eeteeeeeeee eeeeeeveeee . 


$26,846 36 


9,196 37 
2,225 00 
133 38 
58 70 


201 15 
49,738 25 

672 63 
7.415 94 
4,136 21 
2,130 36 
4,112 29 
3,006 08 


$109,872 72 


12,380 01 
8,122 03 


$125,374 76 
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RECEIPTS, 


aa August 31s WORE ver nese sonnei vildanhanbins $8,330 26 
Taxes .. nee vere ecesssstestatt win secre 94,809 56 
Borrowed. PEERS © RAG ¢ HANA 4.4)90.90:¢,0'6 0” 0 00.0 0 9.0 eee er eeeeeeeeeee 4,500 00 
Collected by State’s Attorneys, court fees, prinei al and interest on 

safety, fi ey and surplus funds, paid by Co. = ar By on peddlers’ 

license money ......++...: oe evecseseeeeecccecsccsonsace ocee «18,284 91 


(on ap RCE AS I SR Reg ON ARORA Be i ENNIS RFs eeeeeve $125,374 73 


The expenses exceed those of 1849 by $7,764 67; yet they embrace about $15,000 
of extraordinary expenditures, to wit :—The debenture of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, about $9,000: paid uniform militia nearly $4,000; and —— on State House, 
about $2,000 ; so, in point of fact, the ordinary expenses ‘show a handsome reduction. 





STATE DEBT, 


Due the Safety Fund Banks ....ccccccsccsceee svsceccececceces $38,407 22 
Due for loans, salaries, > RN at Ge RRR: 19,629 34 


DOE aia scab Ses ea T ee iPr a eave vosnn panes $58,036 56 


Coxtection or Taxrs.—For the first time the Auditor gives an account of the taxes, 
and it is an account highly creditable to the State Treasurer. We give an abstract :— 


Years. Am"t to be collected. Am’t collected, Due. 





TERT. cc ccrccccnvers $87,445 85 $87,115 70 $330 15 
BEB. cs ccccccvcecs 88,093 64 85,882 56 2,207 07 
1849. .ccccccccccecs 96,920 68 58,121 58 38,799 10 





DEBT AND FINANCES OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
The following summary statement of public debt and finances of the Bank of South 
Carolina, a State institution, is derived from the message of Whitmarsh B. Seabrook, 
the Governor of the State :— 





Five per cents issued for the capital of the Railroad Bank.......... $46,714 34 
Randolph stock.... ........ Sats dees veveuden Sind dv ddiediaes ‘ 1,250 00 
Revolutionary debt, eutimated at... ...ccccccccre huanaée sane ean e 72,810 60 
fe ee WP, ONO OE BO aoc ches cess cts s teccssccescecs 3,726 84 
Six per cents, 1839, due in 1852... oo. oc. cece ccesccceees raesebes 175,426 55 
Five per cents, 1839, Fire Loan, foreign debt, due in 1858......... . 471,111 12 
Five per cents, 1839, Fire Loan, foreiga debt, due in 1868.......... 482,222 21 
Five per cents, 1839, Fire Loan, domestic debt, due in 1860 ....... * 482,222 23 
Five per ceats, 1839, Fire Loan, domestic debt, due in 1870 ........ 825,808 92 

MOU cccbasvods tec ctigus bebe cbaeecnaaasion errrey $2,061,292 81 


It will be perceived that the only debt to be provided for, at an early date, is the 
6 per cents, amounting to $175,426 55, and payable on the Ist of January, 1852. 

Since your adjournment, $173,437 30 of the domestic, and $23,250 80 of the foreign 
debt, has been cancelled by the bank, besides $7,750 of the Randolph stock, paid by 
the treasury. 

The income of the State for the fiscal year terminating on the 80th of September, 
was :— 





From taxes ......... bass Oi CORSO ee ae eee eae $313,381 65 
All other sources........... eee bie ed idiecel ie eee eT S 286,911 22 
ee igh sect NET NS A 8 ls OT ae ee here ee os $600,292 87 


The balance in the treasury on the Ist of October last was $69,428 45, 

The nett profits of the bank for the past year, including $95,000 as arrears derived 
from business of former years, was $364,825 59. From this amount there has been 
transferred to the Sinking fund $243,158 91, and been paid $73,453 11 for interest on 
the debt in Europe, and the balance that the bank was in advance for interest and ex- 
penses ; also the interest on the six per cents, (Fire Loan,) amounting to $48,179 99. 
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The aggregate funds of the bank, on the Ist October, were....... $6,353,660 06 
From this deduct bank liabilities, viz:—issues, 
including $250,000 for bills lost....... eeeee $1,760,098 00 
69,428 45 
268,691 62 
672,716 79 
pa hs 2,770,984 86 


er 


$3,582,725 20 





REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES OF STATE PRISONS, 


We give below an abstract of the annual revenues and expenses of fourteen prisons 
in the United States for 1848, including, as will be seen, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Maryland, and District of Columbia. The table is compiled from offi- 
cial documents, and can be relied upon as nearly correct. 


STATE PRISON IN MAINE. 


isn sien ncnncsc carne cndiocicnndeagens ode ndequiin $5,644 36 

Expenses for subsistence .........+. Seagig cvicsionesis 
Salaries of officers ......... (uiveds eeataeee padawe 4,966 50 
—_—— 9,782 62 


Expenses above income..... ee ccenecarnncecs seccccovcecs - $4,138 26 
STATE PRISON IN NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


MPD inc sone ccdbs dis des clbdctbectdssted due behets ddu'e’ cose $4,785 89 
Disbursements eeeneete eevee eeeereee eeeeeeeaeeaee 6,631 83 


, —_— 
Expenses above income ............. decane esnveseccs oeece $895 23 
STATE PRISON IN VERMONT. 


PN 50 4 604 saseds_cessacabes Shenssanevacas orecetasenaseee $8,748 41 
Expenses for subsistence $3,452 12 
Salaries of officers com 2,947 53 

—_— 6,399 65 


Expenses above income ......e+seccscerects secees coos $2,651 24 
STATE PRISON IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
$30,596 91 


ings 
Expenses for subsistence $17,328 07 
Salaries of officers 16,642 00 


88,875 07 


Expenses above income $3,278 16 
STATE PRISON IN RHODE ISLAND. 


$945 27 
2,680 47 


Expenses above income .......ccccccccvsscvccceees weed 3 $1,735 20 
STATE PRISON IN CONNECTICUT. 
Earnings $13,871 29 
Expenses for subsistence $8,071 48 


Salaries of officers..... Siig betaiside's'@ is heed Cite 8,590 00 
11,661 48 


Income above expenses $2,209 81 
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STATE PRISON IN AUBURN, NEW YORK. 


Barnings..... eeeee eee ee eee eee ee te ee eeene eeeeeereeee tenet eee 
Expenses for subsistence. ..........eccecececesees $25,150 25 
Balarigd OF GUIGIIE , . coos one bencedndechaccdcccens 22,704 12 


PRE GROE MUOUIR ceca rastnccwmacncsaconcsnees ceams 


STATE PRISON IN SING SING, NEW YORK. 


bd et ne 


Expenses for subsistence. ........cesseecceeceeees $45,675 84 
NE INN iis divin Vee adn duwens oc cds danen 21,441 03 


Expenses above income... .coeesscccsvencevcoscesecessese 


STATE PRISON IN TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


PN 6 ie das EE A IIR WAS eeereeeeeeee 
Expenses for subsistence, not including salaries of officers......... 


Income above expenses... .ccccssccccccccccccsccecccccece 


NEW PENITENTIARY IN PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA, 


TDs «00000 (400.6 qillkte Obdrden dtinn cess ctie eeeeeeeeeeervreaeeneeaee 
Expenses for subsistence......csseccesccseeevees. $18,665 35 
I RELY SE LIEN EP 8,000 00 


Expenses above income.........eseseeeeeees 


STATE PRISON IN PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pi. ee TTT ee Sbdwwn doles Sis anbeawesseaneahess' eas 
Expenses for subsistence... ...... 0 .-+eeeeeeeeeees $8,241 54 
Salaries of officers not given, but estimated at...... 8,000 00 

Expenses above income........... eh weleceaned eserenescenes 
STATE PRISON IN COLUMBUS, OHIO, 

STIR oi o.n ont sin ne Riedie rvenes chngiones or eoenb eer ceccnerecescces 
Expenses for subsistence. .........sceceecsesseees $18,974 84 
Saluries of officers. ......+ccessseeeees ee eeesenns 9,992 36 

Income above expenses..........+ dene cighed bad One rehome ‘ 


STATE PRISON IN BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 








PIN oi bas oss cc cccasncrevecccccscccbestec cbsewbiens uiiun’s 
Expenses for subsistence. ...........60000 eeeeees $20,759 23 
Salaries of officers....... sin: Piya eiig te aid sata eh hie 15,930 47 

Expenses above income. .......+..ceeeesesceeserseteweees 
PENITENTIARY IN WASHINGTON, D. C, 

INGE Gi. bion dies 0 sne's 0 viv's 0's wine win cede ws sidled ewS + cjesiien.e 
Expenses for subsistence.......... coe \eceeees wee $3,219 15 
Salaries of officerad.......cccccccccccscvecccscess @ 9,141 88 

Expenses above income......+++se+eeeee 9 0 n6bbee sin-cedenes 
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$44,061 52 


47,854 07 


$3,793 45 


$52,185 34 


67,116 87 


$14,931 53 


$15,119 03 
10,412 15 


$4,706 88 


$13,454 27 


26,665 35 


$13,211 08 


$9,069 05 


11,241 54 


$2,182 49 


$41,997 47 


28,867 20 





$13,130 27 


$10,685 75 


86,689 70 





$26,003 95 
$214 21 


12,361 03 





$12,146 82 
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OF THE SCARCITY OF SILVER COIN, 

A correspondent of the Philadelphia North American furnishes us with aome inte- 
resting statements connected with the present scarcity of silver coins. 

The t scarcity of silver coin is very inconvenient, and shows the expediency, 
if not the necessity, of an alteration of the mint law. 3 

The act ef 1847, like those it superseded, proceeds upon a false Figen inasmuch 
as it fixes a relative value between and silver coins, at which they are both, or 

e payer the option of selecting the least valua- 
forcing the circulation of one metal, and banishing 
A coins are taken abroad at their intrinsic market 
the jegally undervalued metal is always sought for at a pre- 
this is enough to prevent the banks from issuing a 
dollar of it more than they can avoid. 

The intrinsic value of coins constantly fluctuates with the supply of the metal com- 
posing them ; and since, therefore, the true relative value of gold and silver is always 
changing, it is absurd to fix an arbitrary legal relative value, which has the effect of 
making gold coin money, and silver coin a commodity, or the reverse. 

The fluctuations in the relative value of gold ak silver have been greater than is 
usually voty ge 
Judging from the English coinage, which, however, is only an approximation, this 
value was, in 


A. D, 1844, 1 oz. of gold was worth 12 _oz. silver. 
1546, 1 oz, do do 65 oz, do 
1717, loz. do do 15.2 oz, do 
1816,1lo0z, do do 14.28 0z. do 


The fall in the value of silver from 1546 to 1717, is attributed to the supply from 
the American mines, and the discoveries in California promise to reverse the move- 
ment. 

By the act of Congress 1792, one oz. of gold was made worth 15 oz. of silver, and 
the practical result was that until 1834, gold coin was not a circulating currency, but 
was bought and sold at a premium. 

The act of 1834 made the proportion 1 to 16, and that of 1837 made it nearly the 
same. The relative values of gold and silver in the coinage of England is 1 to 14.28; 
France, 1 to 15.5 nearly ; United States, 1 to 16 nearly. 

We now have an over valuation of the gold, and this has probably lately been in- 
creased by the produce of the Russian and Californian mines. 

The result is that silver coin is sought for exportation at a premium, and hoarded by 
the holders to an extent that is becoming very inconvenient to those having payments 
of wages, or small sums, to make ; and as the tendency of the arrivals of California 

Id is to create a high exchange on Europe, we may expect that silver coin may be 

ished from circulation, or from the country. 

The same results have occurred in other countries from the same causes. On 
the ‘continent of Burope the current coins are silver, gold generally bearing a 
premium. 

The British Mint Act of 1846 has remedied the evil for that country by a simple 
provision making gold coin only a legal tender for more than forty shillings, and silver 
coins for under that amount, the silver coin being at the same time reduced to weight, 
to ensure its not being exported. 

The extent of this reduction, compared to our standard, is shown by the fact that 
$100 in American gold coin, (containing 2,322 grains fine gold,) would be coined at 
the British Mint into £20 10s. 11§d., and $100 in our silver coin, containing 87,125 
grains of fine silver, would be coined into £22 19s. 10}d. of British silver. 

Gold, therefore, is the legal currency of Great Britain,—silver being plenty for 
change,—and bearing the same relation to gold that copper does with us to gold and 
silver. 

It seems clear, that if we make both gold and silver legal tenders, we must make 
up our minds to do without one of them ; but if gold alone is a legal tender, we can 
have both in convenient usg 

The alteration proposed would have no effect upon existing contracts, as the stand- 
ard of gold coin would remain unchanged, and the debtor would not be permitted to 
pay in the reduced silver coin. 
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DEBT AND FINANCES OF ARKANSAS, 


It appears from the message of the Governor of Arkansas, that the total value of 
so ped in the State, subject to taxation on the Ist day of October, 1848, was 
28,904,596. In 1850 it was valued at $34,955,885. Revenue paid into the vier 
po pr was $75,174 17; in 1850 it was $93,540 21; showing an increase in weal 
revenue, 


penses of the 
vide for the payment of the principal, even in the course of twenty years, would call 


for a tax, which, with the taxes now levied, would amount to one dollar and fifteen 
cents on every $100 worth of property in the State. Such a tax, says the Governor, 
“would be a burthen too enormous to be borne by any community, and one to which 
the — of Arkansas are at this time unpre to submit.” The Governor fur- 
ther very truly remarks, “this is a dark gloomy picture of our pecuniary con- 
dition; an unenviable position to assign the State.” And again he remarks: “We are 
in debt, we acknowledge the justness of the liability, and frankly say, we are unable to 
pay ; and whatever steps may be taken upon the subject, must be left to future legis- 





DEBT AND FINANCES OF TEXAS, 


By the report of the Controller, made on the 29th August, 1850, it appears that 
the ostensible, or face value of the whole amount of the public debt filed, and yet 
to be filed, principal and interest, is $12,322,443 04; the par value of which is 
$6,818,798 40. is will leave to the State, of the ten millions to be received from 
the United States, after paying the entire debt, upwards of three millions of dollars. 
That portion of the debt for which the revenue from customs was specially pledged, 
amounts to only $868,000, ostensible value, or $611,784 50 par value. 
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‘MANUFACTURE OF PORCELAIN BUTTONS.” 

We published in the Merchants’ Magazine for November, 1850, vol. xxiii, page 578, 
a brief extract from the Staffordshire Advertiser, touching the manufacture of “ Porce- 
lain Buttons,” which our correspondent, Mr. Thomas Prosser, pronounces to be “alto- 
gether erroneous.” Mr. Richard Prosser, a brother of the writer, is the inventor of the 
machinery for the manufacture of certain articles of Porcelain, a circumstance that 
would seem to give authority to the statements made in the subjoined communica- 
tion :— 





New York, December 18th, 1850, 
Freeman Hunt, Editor Merchants’ Magazine, etc. :— 


Sir :—In this November number of your able Magazine, there is an article copied 
from the Staffordshire Advertiser, on the manufacture of porcelain buttons, which is 
altogether erroneous, and it may answer a good pepows to have corrected, inasmuch 
as there is a lamentable deficiency of knowledge on the subject of the economy of ma- 
nufacturing manipulation, both here and in Staffordshire; and few are aware of the 
immense sums which have been expended foolishly in consequence thereof, in this one 
branch of a very simple manufacture. It is almost an universal error among those not 
intimately acquainted with such matters, to suppose, that it must necessarily be eco- 
nomical to make a large number of small articles at a blow; or to perform a great 
number of operations in one machine, and at one time: nothing can be more fallacious, 
as the article under consideration has furnished ample proof to those who have tried 
it on both sides of the Atlantic. Porcelain buttons are by no means new as an article 
of merchandise, for they were known as expensive curiosities more than eighty years 
ago; and it is more than sixty-five years since a patent was taken out for making 
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dhe weld. The rudeness of the ( 


Bearcely any machinery. 
machine of Ridgeway bas entirely failed ; and that is the model on which the buttons 
are said to have been made. But, like too many other dreamed-of inventions that are 
cried up as being made, when they are only guing tu be tried to be made, the inventor 
the old Scriptural adage, “let not he who putteth on his armor boast as 
he who taketh it off,” fur not only cannot the buttons be made so cheap by this method, 
but they cannot be made perfect at all, at least not one in ten, for they crack in firing, 
and the plan is sosishoved 
The number which one woman can make of these buttons is almost incredible. 
Twenty-five buttons are often made in one minute, but the usual rate is from 12 to 18 
per minute, the week round. The price paid for making is one cent per gruss, at 
which rate the mae od one woman vary from $3 to $44 per week, Pacey thou- 
sand gross of buttens have been made per week ; but at present none are made in the 
Potteries of Staffordshire, and only a few thousand gross, of an inferior character, at 
Worcester. The whole of the machinery was invented by my brother, Mr. Richard 
Prosser ; and that portion of it for making floor tiles and tesserge is still in full opera- 
tion. The Queen is a great patron of this manufacture, and has ordered more than 
ten thousand dollars’ worth for Osborne House alone. 
I am, most respectfully, 
THOMAS PROSSER. 





MANUFACTURE OF GLASS BY MACHINERY, 


We witnessed, says the Sandwich Observer, at the factory of the Boston and Sand- 
wich Glass Company, the making of glass bowls by machinery, and of a magnitude 
that far exceeds in size and weight any heretofore made in this or any other country. 
‘Lhe machine, we understand, weighs between two and three tons, and is worked with 
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the ppeetiote steam engine. The glowing metal was taken from the furnace at ite 
greatest fi by the workmen, placed in the machine by hand, set in motion, and in 
a few minutes a perfect bowl, of rich design, was turned out, spreading a most intense 
heat around, which none but those accustomed to the business could stand. It was an 
interesting sizht to notice the arrangemest made in working the machine—there is no 
confasion—each workman is in his allotted place -and it surprises us to see an article 
of its weight and size handled with so much judgment and skill, that in one minute it 
was taken from the press by the head workman, and carried to a side furnace to re- 
ceive the fire polish, and formed irlto shape; as soon as that was secured, it was taken 
to an annealing kiln, and placed therein to cool—which requires eight or ten days. 
The howl, we learn, weighs about sixty pounds, stands twenty-one inches high, and 
twenty-two inches in diameter at the top. It is called the Union Bowl, and the mod- 
erate price it is held at will enable hotel keepers and others to possess a beautiful and 
useful center ornament for their table. 





AMERICAN CASTOR OIL. 


The following communication on the subject of the article known in commerce as 
Castor Oil, from one of the leading drug houses of Boston, was originally publ'shed in 
the Daily Advertiser of that city. [t contains so much valuable information in relation 
to the manufacture and eomparative quality of the American and East India Oils, that 
we transfer it entire to the pages of the Merchants’ Magazine, 


Messrs. Eprrors:—A paragraph has been guing the rounds of the newspaper press 
the last few weeke, and as it manifestly is calculated to injure a respectable class of 
manufacturers at the West, and as it involves facts which we think cannot be support- 
ed for a moment, we would respectfully request a small space in your paper, in order 
to stay if possible the progress of a statement apparently unfounded, annul the manu- 
facturers shall have had an opportunity to defend themselves, and to set the public 
right by the presentation of such statistics as shall at once be quite interesting to the 
general reader,and at the same time expose the fallacy of the position assumed by the 
writer of the remarks in the Courier, on which the paragraph at the head of this com- 
munication was based. 

We have taken it for granted that our alarmist intends to charge this adulteration 
upon the manufecturers of Castor Oil. But if he evades by saying he designated no 
class of persons in particular, then he implicates the highty respectable commission 
houses in Boston, New York, &e., who usually receive the consignments of the article 
to tell at wholesate, and the Druggists and Apothecaries who dispense it in smaller 
quantities to the retailers and consumers. And since it would be equally easy and 
protitable for the Drugyists and A ecaries to adulterate East India Castor Gil, if 
they were dispesed to adulterate either, we infer the remarks were intended only to 
bear upon the manufacturers or their agents who receive it on sale in our commercial 
cities. They will doubtless defend themselves, 

The writer has been in the wholesale and retail drug business more than a quarter 
of a century, and without arrogance may be presumed to know something in regard to 
this matter. Amd so far as his experience and observation enable him to judge, Amer- 
ican Castor Oil is still “ the best article of the kind in market,” is still “m demand,” 
not only for * foreign shipment,” but for home consumption ; and so far from havin 
become “almost unsaleable,” it never was more saleable—indeed, but very freer 
erable quantities are ever left'in market when the new crops arrive from year to year, 

As to the admixture of Lard Oil, we will not pretend to deny tts possibility, or even 
its probability, to a certain limited extemt ; we have heard from creditable sourees that 
such adulterations had been made, and we know there are never wanting knaves, who 
will turn a penny by any act of baseness that will best serve their purpoxe, But we 
must say, in all our business career it has never happened to our lot to have this species 
of adulteration brought under our observation. And its detection is so practicable to 
every tyro in chemistry or pharmacy, its success would be very doubtful. 

Pereira, in his “ Eiements of Materia Medica and Therapeutics,” 2d Lond. ed., vol. 2, 
page 1124, remarks. (and bis opmion will huve weight with every physician and phar- 
maceutist,) * American or United States Castor Oil is for the most part imported from 
New York. All the samples which I have examined have been of very fine quality, 
and, in my opinion, had a less unpleasant flavor than the East Indian variety. Our 
draggists object to it on the ground of its deposing a white substance (magurtine) in 
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cold weather—a circumstance which has led some persons to imagine it had been mixed 
with Olive Oil.” And, Mr, Editor, it is this combination of the Margartic acid and Gly- 
cerine, or Ricino-stearine, which has constituted the greatest objection to American Cas- 
tor Oil ever since its first extensive manufacture.at Newburn, N. C., some twenty-five 
or thirty years ago. It is one of the original elements of Castor Oil, and its external 
manifestation is owing to the manner of manufacturing the oil from the beans, or to the 
rigidity of the season when itis made. In cold weather it appears in a white cloudi- 
ness, which gradually becomes more dense and settles, unless the oil is kept in a warm 

when it is held in unobservable suspense. Boutron Chalard argues that Castor 

1 which bas been previously heated to 212° never deposits Margarin , and Christison, 
in hie Dispensatory, page 798, recognizes this deposite in the American Castor Oil as a 
proof of its being really cold drawn or expressed, and infers that the freedom from 
such deposite in East Indian Oil, is a proof of its being hot pressed. Cold pressed 
oil has always been considered the best. 

That “large importations of Castor Oil from the East Indies have been recently 
made, and mure is on the way,” is very true; and the writer has been personally inter- 
ested ia several of these importations to a greater or less extent, and knows that they 
were occasioned by no such motive as the author of the paragraph specifies. The truth 
is, the crop of American Castor Oil during the last few years n insufficient to 
supply the demand for foreign orders and home consumption, and the price has ruled 
high. Then aguin, early in the spring of the present year, the most extensive establish- 
ment, in this country fur the manufacture of Castor Oil (Mr. Blow’s of St. Louis) was 
pj ac by fire, and with it several hundred barrels of Castor Oil, and some thousands 
of busbels of the unmanufactured seed. This calamity enhanced the price of Castor Oil 
very much, and occasioned the transmission of Jarge orders to London by the steamers 
far East Indian Castor Oil, of which some thousands of chests containing tin canisters 
were stored there. Other orders went forward overland to Calcutta, and the oil in an- 
swer to those orders bas been arriving recently, and some is now passing our custom 
houses. And to the writer, this hue and cry about American Castor Oil appears very 
much as if it came from parties who are desirous of ridding themselves of large impor- 
tations of E. L Castor Oil, before the new crop of American Castor Oil, whicn is svon 
coming forward, shall have arrived in market. 

The ouly bad American Castor Oil that we have seen for many years has been that 
made frum tbe scorched and smoked beans saved from destruction at the fire in St. 
Louis; this was high colored and quite unsavory, and should never have been sent to 
market, although free from adulteration, There are several grades of American Castor 
Oul, such as “ No, 1,” and “Shade ;” but these depend more upon the care in ‘tmanufac- 
turing than upon any extraneous substance introduced by way of adulteration. Amer- 
ican Castor Oil is not always so clear and sightly as the best East Indian, but this is 
owing to the process of manufacture, which, while it occasions a slight milky whiteness 
or opacity, at the same time preserves it from that disagreeable acridity which u-ually 
attaches to the East Indian Oil in a greater or less degree, The handsomest American 
Oil is not unpleasant to the taste, and is entirely effectual for the purposes to which it 
is applied; while the bandsomest E. L Castor Oil usually bas an acrid pepperishness 
which is exiremely irritating to the palate and fauces. In the E. I Oil the palatability 
is sacrificed by the process vf manufacture in the mere transparency of the articte in 
any climate. The American Oil is made alone from the “ Pa/ma Christi” or Ricinus 
Cummunis of Linus, as produced in our own country ; and to this circumstance it 
Owes its great superiority vver the East Indian, which is made indiscriminately from 
the Ricinus Communis, Ricinus Africanus, Ricinus Macrophylius, Ricinus Lencocarpus, 
Ricinus Lividus, and Ricinus Viridis. 

The writer may be permitted to add that he has no private interests to subserve, and 
only wishes to ve hos the truth; his interests as a druggist are about equally balauc- 
ed between E. L and American Castor Oil, but bis patriotism inclines him particularly 
to protect, if possible, by his feeble endeavors, the reputation of American products. 

W. A. B. 





COPAL AND COPAL VARNISH. 


THE DIFFERENT SORTS OF COPAL FOUND IN THE MARKET, AND ON THE MODE OF PRE- 
PARING COPAL VARNISH FOR CERTAIN PURPUSES.* 
Three sorts of copal are to be found in the market, neitber of which have any other 
name attached, whereby to ascertain this difference, beyond the terms East and West 
India copal, the latter term including two kinds very different from each other. 


* By R. Schindler, in the Pharmaceutical Journal, August, 1850, 
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As to the East India copal, also called African copal, it is softer, more colorless and 
More transparent than the other varieties, always having a clean surface, and emitting 
au agreeable oder when heated. Its form is globular, aud it would be as well at once 
_ to give it the vame of globular copdl, as a distinctive mark. This is the copal which 
furnishes the best varnixh, Old oil of turpentine has but little action on this copal ; 
‘ more recently distilled tarpentine dissolves it completely, but nut in a larger propor- 
tion than its own weight,.or the excess of cupalis precipitated. Rectitied turpentine, or 
turpentine digested with sulphur, is able to take up double its weight of this oy 
Withougany precipitation ;—the solution, however, at this strength, is somewhat turbid 

* Oil of rosemary, when thick and old, ovly causes the copal to swell ; that which bas 
been uewly rectified, or as it is usually met with iu the market, provided that it bas 
been earefully kep:, dissolves the copal in any proportion, giving a cleat yellowish so- 
sg which, m the proportion of equal parts of vil and copal, remains fluid enough 

ur use. 

This kind of copal fases much more readily than the two others. It is less volatile, 
and gives out mo empyreuaatic oil, bat only seme watery acid. Lf the operation be 
perforaied without access of utr, tire carefully regulated, and the vessels so constructed 

' as to abow the free disengagement of the hquid substances foraied, this copal is nut 
darker after fusion than before. As soun as it ceases to froth up, the fusion is com- 
plete, aud theu good vil of turpentine dixselyes the copal io any proportion, and forms, 
according to the solvent ased, a beautiful and good varoish for the metals, paintings, 
Woud exposed to the air, leather, ete. ete. : 

The second kind of copal, called West Indian, or American copal, is imported ia 
pieces ulvuost always flat, and of a size seldom exceeding three ounces in weight ; it 
is very hard, has w reugh eppearance, and is without taste or oder. It» color is_yel- 
lowi-h; it is never colorless, ike the preceding. lusects are very rarely found in it. 
At is biought from the Antilles, Mexico, and North America, 

According to Lunery it exudes, in the Autiiles, from a large tree, falls into the riva- 
lets which run along side of the mountains, and from thence is carried away by the 
givers and throwa upou their banks, Accord ng to this cheuiist, it owes its great hard- 
ness to iis remaming a long ime in the water, Lf we carefuily examine ihe exteriur 
ef this copal, we shall find the outer layer, which is coarse, avd not tratsparent, bears 
no impression of either sand or dirt, and rarely of leaves. Lts exterior appearance 
gives vo indication of subterravean origin, ‘ 

Absolute alcchot dissulves it in eo ewall a proportion that no advantage is derived 
from a spiritous varnish, aluhough those which are Uius prepared are very bard aud 
durable, Rectified vil of turpentine dis-olves, afier a long digestion, a swall quantity 
of this copal, and, when heated for some tune, the suluuun becumes cylured; with uew 
oil vt rosemary it swells. but is uot dissvived. 

It fuses alsv with much wore uifficuity than the globular copal, giving off much less 
watery acid, but 4 good deal of ewpy reumatic ol, fused with access of air, it becomes 
eutirely black, unless a large vessel be ewployed, ia which the empyreuuatic ol can 
be readily removed. It is alsv blackened by repeated tu-ious. As suun as the cupal 
ceases to froth up, the fusion is complete. Lf it has vot been sufficeutly fused, or if an 
vil of turpentine, coutainng tou mich rosin, be eusployed for dissulving the cupal, a 
good deal of copal settles duwe from the solution, Netwithstanding the most onnute 
preeautious, it is difficult to preparg a Varnish with this Copal, tree frum a brown culer, 

The chird kod of copal is miported ia convex or Cuucave pieces, Weighing about half 
@ peuud each, vften containing insects aud Vegetable substances, Lis culur is arumatic, 
its covsisteace is not hard, and Wheu warw, it readily takes the impressivn of the vais. 
It is of the colur of hard copal, and, iw order to distinguish it frum the latter, Mr 
Schindler gives it the vame uf tusect copal. ' 

Alcohol, oil of rosemary, and oil of Wurpeutine, act on it in the same way as on hard 
copal. Its fusing poiut is between that of the glvbular wud the bard copals. Wheu in 
a state of jusion, it gives off less acid than the tormer, but wuch wore vii (yolaule as 
well as eupyreumatic,) than the latter; 19 other respects it resembies a hard copal, 
By curetul trgatinent, a trausparent varnish is obtained with it; but su soft, and so siow 
in dry mg, that i would be as well altogether to reject its use in the mauutacture of 
varnish. 


TO PREPARE A VARNISH FOR CUATING METALS, 


Digest one part of bruised copal in two parts of absulu.e Blevhol ; but as this varnich 
dries Wo quickly, it is preferable to take one part of the copal, one part of vil of rose- 
mary, and two or three parts of absolute alcohol, This gives a cleat varnish as limpid 


‘ 
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us water. It should be applied hot, and when dry, it will be found very hard and 


TO PREPARE A VARNISH FOR THE SCALES OF THERMOMETERS. ‘ 

Mr. Schindler recommends the following -—One ‘opt of copal, one part of oil of 
rosemary, and three parts of oil of turpentine, recently rec ified or digested with sul- 
phor, After a moderate digestion, the varnish is ready for use. This varnixb dries 
quickly, but is not.so bard as the preceding, although it resists the action of the air 
and atmospheric influences. ; 


& 


FOR VARISHING LEATHER. * 
E-pecially of delicate colors, he recommends the tollawing :—Six parts of oil of tur- 
ntine, saturated with caoutchouc, two parts of copal, and two parts of vil of rosgmary. 
is varnish should be applied somewhat fluid, and always dried ata high temperature, 


FOR VARNISHING FURNITURE. 

The fased cipal dissolved in vil of turpentine is the most economical. If the copal 

has not been kept a sufficient time in the state of fasion, the varnish made with it re- 
mains soft tor sume time atter it is dry, and afterwards peels off. 


MALLERD’S PATENT SIZE FOR COTTON FACTORIES. 


Among the important impr-vements, developed by the depression of cotton manu- 
factoring, is the dircovery of Mr. William Mallerd’s Size, for which he has obtuined 
letters patent, dated July 15, 1850. Mr. Mallerd is residing in Lowell, Mussachnserts, 
with w we have lately had a conversation, in connection with Mr. Geo. W. Par- 
tridge, foreman of dres-ing in the mills of the Hamilton Company. 

The compovent parts of the patent size we have not learned ; and if we had obtained 
such leatning, it weuld be doing injustice to the patentee to make it known through 
our columns. Potato starch ‘is mach used in making sizing for cotton warps, and many 
dressers consider that starch, for manufacturing purposes, superior to any other. ‘The 
potato rot has most essentially influenced the quality of the starch made from the po- 
tato. ‘The vize made trom the new preseription is Known to be admirably adapted to 
remedy the detriment accrumy to potato starch from the rot, 

When the new size is nuxed with the common, and applied to the warps, the fullow- 
ing advantages are found to be secured -—First, it very much strengthens the size, 
whether made of potato starch or any other material. Ove gallon of patent size, 
which costs only seven cents per gallon, isconsidered equal in strength to fifte n pounds 
of stareh. Second, the patent size prevents size trom souring. Third, it strengthens 
the warp and makes it'more elastic. Fourth, it fastens the sizing in the yarn, se as to 
obviate the dust whieh arises from weaving; and it enables the process of wea- ing to 
be carried forward with less of «team ii the weave-room, Fifth, it enables the dresser 
and weaver to do more work m a given space of time. This last advantage is evinced 
by comparing the statistics of weaving m the mills of the Hamilton Compuny, in 
which it is seen that, in their last semi annual trial, five hundred theasand yards more 
had been turned out than usual, during the time of weaving which the improved size 
wus used. This great increase in amount of work accomplished, may be fuirly as- 
cribed, in part, at Jewst, to the use of the patent ere. 

The company abeve named was the first to uee the improved size. After a short 
trial, # purchased the rivht tou make and uve it permanently. The first six months’ 
u-e shows a saving of 15 per cent on starch, besites an improvement in the aspects of 
the cloth produced, particular y in colored goods, which it causes to appear a shade or 
two darker, and prevetity cracking; which last two facets are of as much importance as 
is the saving of -tarch. The Lawrence Company having used the size some six mouths, 
have by it wade a saving of six thousand pounds of starch. The Suffolk Company 
have alse purchased the urt to make, and the right to use the'new size. The Merri- 
mae atid Musexchusetts Cunipanies are now giving the ize a trial. Vhe New Sturk 
Mills and the Anwskexng Company, in Manehester, New Hanpyhire, have aleo pur- 
chased rizhta to'mke the new size, avd so far results have been favorable. The 
Bartlett Coften Mills, of Newbaryport, Massuchn-etts, have followed the example of 
other corporations. Other mifls will, doubtless, adupt the new size, as soon as changes 
in the times encourage a vigorvus renewal of manufacturing. A right to make and 
use the new size can be securetl fir twenty-five ceuts per loom. In large mills a dis- 
cvont from this price may be culealated upen. 

After the carrfol examination which we have been able to make into the merits of 
Malierd’s Patent Size, we can but hail its discovery as of great importance wo manu- 
facturers, who, as wellas the discoverer, we bupe, will reap pecuniary benefit from ite 
general adoption. 
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MASSACHUSETTS FACTORIES, PRODUCTS, ETE, 


The returns of the State Assessors, under the valuation taw of the last Legislature, 
show the following factories and spindles in Massachusetts :-— 
FACTORIES, SPINDLES, AND LOOMS IN MassacnUseTTS IN 1850. 


Cotten. Wool. Flax, Total. 
1840. 1850, 1840. 1890. 1sa0, 1890. 


Factories. pis 337 144 191 2 587 
Spindles.. 624,540 1,220,752 118467 208,848 8984 1,483.584 
Looms ... piers 32,589 ‘tie 4,943 81 $7,553 


The former returns, neither of the State nor Federal Government, gave the number 
of looms and spindles employed upon flux, but it appears from the Federal census of 
1840, that the number of cotton spindles then in eperation was 665,095, or rather more 
than half the number now running, while the pumber of mills bas increased voly from 
278 to.837. The woolen factories have increased from 144 to 191, or 36 per cent, and 
almost all other mills have increased in a similar ratio, comp. ring the present assessors’ 
returns with the ceusus fur 1840, gives the following increase ia many works :— 


Number of polls .........2.s0c00s0e 186,808 244,150 58,242 
Tron works and furnaces. ............- 115 208 93 
Distilleries ...........0.- So de 8c bUS |b 37 43 6 
Bre Ware 05 IS TS, Se ee By q 19 12 
ig, A Pritt ey rs eee 365 883 83 
BN IU As dno t pune caakesecdn cues 51 va 26 
GOS ec dbaci ce cceclewtvectacs 678 "18 . 4@ 
GWU Ss aac cueeeccawehatvbes tad 1,252 1,605 353 
Oil mille ......... We crouse ane Ove duae | 64 57 
Giaes houses ..........-.- AP RE ee 4 8 4 
Pager Mitte. ooo. cece sc etactonces 82 ilé 32 


This indicates a very considerable increase in the numbers of the active population 
and in most branches of manufacturing industry. It would, however, seem to be the 
case that the farming interests have by no means prospered to an extent which the 
trades have manifested. The number of bushels of grain produced, with the number 
of cattle raised, compare as follows :— 


1840. 1850. Increase. Decrease. 
Horses and mules ............ No. 61,484 74,174 12,690 mae 
Neat Cattle: os. cee cd ciuke cis és 282,574 299,609 17,026 i 7.0 
BD sn de AS 0 wesinindic ede gavieae ° 378,226 179.437 sese 198,688 
PR chien aad 0.654% ncpenihd 00 143.421 13,041 cane 69,380 
Wiis ih odone uc a8s tnane busk. 157,928 28,487 128 124,437 
Rye ...... WS ED, Fk 536,014 411,208 sees 124,806 
OBIE. 6 ccen't ei COU Me OES 1,319,680 1,210,238 eee 109,442 
OU dis chine ane dane Ag eeassinn seis 1,809,192  2,2%5.856 486,664 sae. 
BUNT. 0. cinch 6 asin s0n0nhadedes 4 ; 165.319 117.441 anes 47.878 
TU no cesedesansee-sé na neal ee Ibs. 254.795 150,655 e004 104,146 
EAMT. ponte e canecess v0,.09 16sNe,:| ee 516,803 ane 52,592 


The inereased railroad facilities in that State have had the effect, it appears, of 
causing an inerease of the manufactories, large avd small, a fact also apparent in the 
increased travel and average shorter distances yearly shewa in the railroad returns, 
while the increased competition of better wertera lands, facilitated by the improved 
transportation, has thrown Maseachu-etts’ agricultural in ‘ustry behind, notwithstanding 
that, the foreiyn demaud, and increased local works, have iayproved the prices of those 
aricles. In the article of woo! we were aot prepared for se large a diminution in the 
aumber of sheep, although sensible that, to a considerable extent, that result must 
follow the causes we have pointed out. It appeare that in 1840, there were 378,226 
sheep in the State, and that these produced 941,906 pounds of wool, or an average of 
24 wept 4 The weight of wool for the present year is not given in the table be ore 
us, but at the same average it should be 448,842 pounds, or abvut half the preduct of 
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1840, notwithstanding that the price of wool has reached an extraordinary high figure 
in the present year under that large local demand indicated in the increase of 41 woolen 
sir a than in a The ability of the West to vaSee, is — as, with 
the aid of the prompt an transportation now afforded, to sapplant wool growing 
in Massachusetts. That Gente, however, has so wiliatiadstndege over Kentucky 
avd Indiana, for manufacturing, If she has cheap water-power. they have cheap coal, 
materials, and food. Massaehusetts is, however, becoming rapidly Jess agricultural and 
more manufacturing. According to the returns of 1820 anu 1849, the occupations ia 
Massachusetts were as fullows :— 
’ > Agricuitare. Commerce, Manufsctures: 


BOs wh oe cdvaes de hess dackk 63,460 18,301 38.464 
iste oes ta niin piniinbuvidactew ° $7,887. 8,063 85,176 





” Increase eer ert eee a 24,377 ene $1,712 
PMID sic ocd ntiinevoncdes eee 5,288 eere 


Tt appears now, from the above returns, that the farm products of the State have 
not increased at all, on the other band they have decreased, while all the factories and 
mills show a large increase. «In 1840, there were employed 5,076 persons in woolen 
factories, an increase of 30 per cent in the number of mills would give 6,500 employ ees 
now ; the number of cotton spindles has doubled, but by means of covsolidating the 
work, the number of hands has not increased more than 25 per cent, or from 21,000 to 
28,000, and a considerable number in both these employments are now thrown out 
through the effect of the rise in the raw materials, with sharper competition in the in- 
terior, It is now obvious that so large an increase in eotton spindles, added to the 
known large increase in the South and West, as well as the immense extension of man- 
ufacturing facilities in Europe, that the power of production is in all countries vastly 
superior te the supply of the raw material, even with a good crop in the United States. 
With this fact before the world, it. follows that a considerable number of all must re- 
main idle fur want of material, which is still advancing in price under the purchases of 
those who can afford to pay the most for it by means of superior advantages in other 
sespects, Those mills alone will keep running. But it also appears that the price of 
the raw material is so high that cloth produced from it, according to expenses in other 
respects, is too dear to use, and is supplanted with de laines and linens. Hence, the 
consumption is pot greater than the quantity of raw material, but is checked by the 
high _ of the latter, caused by the competition of the spinners, whe struggle to re- 
tain the trade by outlay of capital. 





PREPARATION OF FLAX ON THE UNSTEEPED PROCESS. 


Various imprevements have been made m the preparation of flax in England and 
the United States, It is stated that the experiments now in process at Manchester 
(Eng.)} to test the advantages of the new method for bleeching Flax,invented by Mr- 
Clausser, appear to afford incoatestible proof that the material thus supplied will be 
of a nature to produce an important effcet on our cotton. manufactures :-— 


Prepared upon the old system, ..........0.ecee cece cscs cere entes eaves 
“ Schenck’s system 
. “ Unsteeped process 


The money value of the difference of produce obtained by each system, taking the 
fibre as worgh £50 per ton, would be £440,250 iu favor of Schenck’s over the old mode 
of steeping, and. of £2.434,400 in favor of the unsteeped process over Schenck’s, aud of 
£2,874,650 over the old process. 
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A PATENT CORDAGE MACHINE, OR PORTABLE ROPE-WALK. 


F. & J. W. Stavoarer, of Petersburgh, (Virginia,) have sent us a circular of their 
“ Portable Rope-walk and Cordage Machine,” which was patented in January, 1850. 
They state, that two years’ experience with their machines, on cotton waste, and re- 
cent experiments in Hemp and Flax, warrant the following statement, which we copy 
from the circular of the Patentees :— 

1, Each Machine occupying a apace of about four feet equare, will convert, at one 
operation, a sliver (of Cotton or Hemp,) from the Card or Drawing Head, into a per- 
fectly laid rope, of any length, stretched and coiled. 2. The TWISTING. LAYING, STRETCH- 
ING, AND COILING, IS DONE 6 grt asge | the Machine; and one hand can operate 
half-a.dozen with ease—each machine producing from one to 800 Ibs. daily, accurding 
to the size. 3. Mavuines with ary required number of stands, from 3 to 9, will be 
furnished. They are simple in their construction, liable to but little wear and tear, 
and require very little power. The quality of the rope has teen proved to be superior 
to that made from similar stock by any other process. The estimate cost of making 
rope in this mode, varies from half to one cent per pound, 4. Corron Manuracrurens 
are enabled, with this machine, to work up their waste cotton, such as card fly ings, 
strippings, sweepings, and seed waste, at an immense profit. 5. Hemp anp FLAx 
CORDAGE MANUFACTURERS, with this machine, can supersede the necessity for long and 
costly rope: walks, and the expensive process. of spinning and laying by hand, besides 
making a more perfect rope, at one-fourth of the cost by any other known mode, 





THE PROCESS OF SUGAR MAKING, 


The process of manufacturing sugar in the South is thus described by a correspond- 
ent of the Louisville Christian Advocate. 

“ They had finished making sugar here before my arrival, but Mr. H. took me all 
through the sugar mill this morning, and explained the whole operation of sugar 
making. The building is of brick, with a good steam-engine, the whole costing about 
$20,000. Behind the mill is a large shed, under which the cane is thrown, so that the 
mill can be run in all kinds of weather. The cane is here placed upon an endless 
chain, which conveys it into the mill and between the rollers, where it is crushed. 
When thus deprived of its juice it is conveyed into large vats or tubs, and from thence 
as it is needed, into the kettles, which occupy a separate room. There are five of them 
of different sizes ; the first, the largest. When the juice comes to a boil in this, it is 
skimmed and dipped into the next, then into the third, d&c. 

“ By the time it 1s boiled in the fourth, it is what is called cereau, or syrup. It is 
granulated in the fifth, and then conveyed into vats, where it soon forms @ crust upon 
the top, which has to be broken and stirred three times. It now forms a wet mush, 


which is shovelled into hand-barrows, and thrown immediately into the hogsheads. 


which are ranged in rows in another room, This room is very large and the whole of 
it underneath the hogsheads is one vast tub, made to bold the molasses which drips 
from the wet sugar in the hogsheads, A view of this dark ‘sea of sweet, with the 
thoughts of the dirt that must necessarily drop into it, and the flies, musquitoes, bugs, 
rats, and mice, which may probably be drowned therein, I thik would cure the fas- 
tidious, at least, of all fondness for sugar-house molasses. It should alee be boiled 
over before using, which greatly improves its taste as well as purities it, The planters 
never use the molasses themselves, but use the cereau, or golden syrup, as we call it 
in Kentucky.” 





IMPROVED COTTON AND WOOL CARDS. 


We learn from the American Cabinet that M. Eugene A. D. Boucher, of Paris, has 
patented an improvement in cards, fur cotton and wool carding ; it consists in coating 
the iron with a less oxidizable metal than the iron of the wire. The process is to coat 
the wire by simple immersion in a solution of one ounce of sulphate of copper and half 
an ounce of sulphuric acid, in five gallons of water heated to 86 degrees, When the 
solution is cold, the wire is drawn through it, when it becomes coated with copper. 
The wire is then drawn through a plate, to make the wire even and the copper adhere. 
It is thus dipped and drawn two or three times, until a good cuat of copper is put on. 
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COPPER AND LEAD MINES OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
‘The Philadelphia Bulletin gives the following account of some mineral discoveries 
recently made in Pennsylvania :— 

“ We are gratified to learn that an extensive copper and lead formation has been 
discovered in this State, near the Schay)kill River, and only about twenty miles from 
the city; and the extent of the thineral is, from present appeuranves, such as to war- 
rant the expectation of a very large business =< of it. Some of the veins have 
been s worked within the past year. copper ore is said to bear a 
striking e to that of the Cornwall and Cuba mines, The average yield of 
2,000 tons has been 20 per cent of pute copper. The lead and silver ore, which is also 
abundant, fias been assayed, and carries about 75 per cent of lead, and will yield of 
silver about $35 to the ton. The Perkiomen mine, which is near the newly discov- 
eted veins, has been worked to the depth of about 300 feet, and more than a quarter 
of « mile in length—$64,000 have already been received for ore, and about 400 tons 
mure have been mined, but not yet sent to market. This. with the new veins, gives 
evidence of a field of mineral wealth which promises to add to the fame of Peunsyl- 
vania as the greatest mineral region in the world. 

~ “ We congratulate the country upon these discoveries. Even with our Lake Superior 
mines, we are still importers of copper to a very large extent; but the fact that a 
tich bed of copper, of great extent and inexhaastible supply, exists within twent, 
miles of our metropolis, and close to a railroad and a canal, goes to show that we shall 
not be importets much longer. The English copper mines have for years yielded an 
annual product of $7,900,000. The Pennsylvania copper region, when properly de- 
veloped, can exceed this, for its extent is greater, while the per centage of metal, 
which in England averages but 8 per cent., is in Pennsylvania 20 per cent. We shall 
a With interest to the further development of this new source of wealth in Penn- 
sylvania.” 





BREWERIES AND DISTILLERIES. 

Immense quantities of grain, hops, &c., are consumed in England and the United 
States in the production of beer, porter, and spirits, Few are aware of the magnitude 
of the business. For instance, the total number of bushels of grain consumed by the 
brewers and distillers in Brooklyn, on Long Island, annually amount to 1,439,600 
bushels; and the coal consumed, to 12,760 tons, besides 5,000 bushels of charcoal. 
The consumption of all articles connected with this branch of production in Brooklyn 
alone, amounts to nearly $1,000,000. 

It is estimated by an English writer, that twice the quantity of porter already 
brewed in London in a year would be something like equivalent to the estuary of the 
Mersey opposite the Pierhead at spring tide. When one of Meux’s vats burst, it swept 
away a whole street—houses, inhabitants, and all—like an overflow of the Scheldt ; 
and that was in 1814, when vats were mere oe to what they are now, At Whit- 
bread’s, which ranks but third in the trade, there is one of such prodigious dimensivns 
that its twenty-five hoops weigh from one to three tons each, and its contents, 20,000 
barrels, being some twenty times the capacity of the Tun of Heidelberg. Barclay’s 
brewery is already half the size of Paxton’s Plate glass Palace, and covers upwards 
of ten acres; su if the produce of porter be regulated by superficial extent of premises, 
and that there is to be double produce next year, the building ought to be fully equal 
to the Aladdin like structure in Hyde-park. The firm brew about half a million of 
barrels a year at present, being at the rate of some ten gallons per head, or per mouth, 
fur every man, woman, and child in London, saying nothing of what the six other 
great houses turn out. 3 





MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR FROM THE COCOANUT. 


A new method of obtaining eugar has ben recently discovered in Ceylon. It is ob- 
tained by cutting off the cocoanut fl wer, attaching a vessel to it, and evaporating the 
fluid thus obtained, which is said to flow from the trees in quantities almost incredible. 
The sugir thus obtained is described as equal to that furnished by the sugar cane, 
and the milk or sap can be obtained in almost any quantity. How many years a tree 
thus tapped will last is not stated. 
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INVENTION IN THE MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR. 


A new invention in the manufacture of sugar bas been purchased by Messrs. How- 
land and Woolsey, of New York, which ia said to facilitate the operation of refining 
sugar to an astowi-~hing degree. Two minutes, it is said; is a sufficient time for com- 
pletely refining a quantity of sugar in its most impure state, which, according to the 
old plan, would require three weeks’ time with the employment of many hands, and 
the cousumption of mach fuel, all whieh the machine just invented dispenses with. 

The power made use of is centrifugal motion, which is applied to this object in the 
following manver, The sugar is mixed with molasses until it possesses a semi-fluid 
consistency, ‘It js then placed in a revolving sieve, the wires of which are so fine that 
nothing but the liquid part of the sugar is allowed to pass. This sieve, by means of 
steam power, is mude to revolve with the trenendous velocity of two thousand revo- 
lutions per minute. By this means a centrifugal force is obtained, sufficient to cause 
the liquid and impure portions of the sugar instantly to fly off, leaving the sugar itself 
behind, entirely puritied and white, and, singular as it may seem, perfectly dry, resem- 
bling powdered louf-sugar. The entire machine is very little larger than an ordinary 
sized wash-tub. 





NEW WHITE ZINC PAINT, 


We had occasion, says the London Mining Journal, some few weeks since, to notice 
the discovery of a means of making a first-class white paipt from zine, free from the 
very many objections of most other pigment of a white color. It certainly does appear 
& grievous fact that a paint should have been so long iu use ae that made from white 
lead, which is known to all to possess euch extreme powers of ill. Firstly, the pre- 

rer is poisoned; secondly, the artizan is paralyzed; und thirdly, the public bealth is 
injured by its use, If it can strike down the strong, and slay the natural career of the 
otherwise healthy, what amount of harm may not be placed to its charge when we 
find it spread over vast surfaces, and impregnating the air of the most crowded 
thoroughfares? We have hitherto gone to our door and invited death, in the name of 
cleanliness, to take up h‘s abode at our very hearths; it is to be hoped we shall be 
wi-er for the future, as there is no longer any excuse for so fatal an error. The French 
Soyerument-have acted upon this suggestion for seme months past, and every where 
Within the influence of official reach, the noxious white lead has bee: banished, and 
the zinc similarly prepared, under Messrs. Hubbuck & Son's patent, is being used in its 


stead, 





THE WORLD’S INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION, 


Treasury Department, Dec. 7, 1850. 


Tae Ixpusreatat Exurertion.— Parties intending to forward articles to the London 
Indu-trial Exhibition are notified that the Navy Department have instructed the Com- 
muanders at the Navy Yards at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Norfolk to receive 
and safely store, free of expense, any <uch articles as may be placed in their possession, 
and to retain the same to -be delivered to the revenue cutters which will be sent in due 
time to convey them to the port of shipment on board the public vessel which may be 
designated to receive them, 

It will be desirable that these articles should be delivered at the above points as 
‘s00n as practicable, in order that there may be no unnecessary delay in concentrating 


them at the port of shipment. 
THOMAS CORWIN, Secretary of the Treasury, 


DISCOVERY OF PLUMBAGO IN VIRGINIA. ‘ 


The Richmond Enquirer has seen a very rich and beautiful specimen of plum- 
bago, turned by a plow on the land of John R. Edmonds, E+q.. of Halifax evunty, 
There is a mine of substance running half a mile through a hill, and which appears to 
be inexhaustible. It lies in lamina, very similar to coal d&posits. Th» bed lies about 
a half mile from Bannister River, navigable for bateaux as far as Weldon, whence the 
plumbago may be transported to Norfolk and other markets, The specimen referred 
to is used to advantage in converting into steel and in the finest and most delicate 
castings of iron. A piece of the metal, with specimens of other Virginia ‘minerals, ig 
to be sent to the World's Exhibition. The Barrondole plumbago mine, England, is the 
only one in that country, is exceedingly valuable, and as scrupulously guarded as if it 
were gold. 
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SHIP BUILDING IN OREGON, 


From a private letter received at the office of the Boston Chronotype, under date of 
“ Milwaukee, Oregon, Oct. 1,” we learn that one of our New England ship and steam- 
beat builders, Mr. Wm. L. Hanscom, who, within a few yeara past, has built several 
fine steamboats and ships in Neburyport, Massachusetts, and Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
ehire, is bow constructing a steamboat 160 feet long, 24 feet wide, and 64 feet deep, in 
Oregon, for Lott Whitcomb & Cu, to run on the Columbia River. The ship-yard is 
established on the Willamett River, at Milwaukee, a small but e ising and rap- 
idly growing town at the head of ship navigation on that river, and eight miles from 
Oregon City. The facilities for ship building at Milwaukee are considered equal, :f not 
superior, to those of any vort in the United States. The keel of the steamer vow build- 
ing there is all in one piece. The tree from which it was tuken was cut within a few 
rods of the yard, avd measured 124 feet to the first limb, and at 155 feet 8 inches it 
was cut off, and hewn out 9 by 14 inches. There are two saw wills adjoining the ship- 
ard, constantly employed in getting out timber for the ship-builders. The land at 
ilwuukee and in its vicinity is excellent, »s may be seen by the heavy growth of pine, 
fir, oak, cedar, and hemlock timber standing thereon. The climate is delightful, beg, 
for the most of the time, like our “Indian Summer” Oregon is fast becoming popu- 
lated with a hardy, active, and enterprising people, who will ere long supply Culitor- 
nia, and most of the inhabitants of the Pacific Ocean, with ships and vegetable produce. 
Her timber land, fertile soil, and the character of her citizens, bespeak for her an en- 
Viable reputation among the civilized vations of the world. 





FRAUDS BY FOREIGN MANUFACTURERS, 


The Boston Courier notices a remarkable instance of fraud committed Wy foreign 
manufacturers upon the Bay State Shawls, As is very generally known, the Bay State 
Mills, at Lawrence, Massachusetts, have acquired great reputation for the manufacture 
of this article. They are known all over the country. They use a particular label on 
each shawl, the most prominent and striking part of which consists of the arms of the 
Bay State. Some foreign manufacturers, who desire to impose their shawls on pur: 
chasers as the shawls of the Bay State Mills, and do not scruple to appropriate to 
themselves the reputation which has been gained by that company through its fid@ity 
and skill, have simulated their trade mark, and placed it on shawls sent into thie mar- 
ket. We are glad to see that they do not dare to forge the name “ Bay State Mills,” 
their attempts being confined to the arms and engravings, and size and general appear- 
ance of the label, and calculated to deceive those who make only a cursory examina- 
tion, As these shawls are io very general favor in New Englana and New York, and 
the counterfeit may find its way thither, our merchants will do well to be sure to pur- 
chase the genuine article, 





MANUFACTURE OF CONTINUOUS RAILROAD IRON. 


It appears by the Baltimore American that the Mount Savage Iron Company’s 
Works, near Cumberland, Maryland, sre engaged in the mavufacture of continuous 
railroad iron. The rail does not differ in form essentially from the usual T rail, but it 
is divided into two sections longitudinally, and a continuous rail is thus obtained by 
breuking the joints. This, it will be readily perceived, is an important improvement, 
entirely obviating the liability to give way at the joints, which is experienced in the 
use of other patterns of rail. The Utica and Schenectedy railroad company, in New 
York, after thorougbly testing the rail by twelve monthe’ trial, have contracted for the 
supply of 1,000 tons of it, the larger portion of which has already been ent forward. 
With this ral a greater speed may be obtained over the road, with equal safety, and 
less wear and tear to the road and cars, and it will no doubt svon recommend itself to 
general use. 


AASILVER MINE IN VERMONT. 


The Chronotype says, that a bed of silver and copper ore has been discovered about 
three miles southeast of the village of Brandon, Vt. The ore is incorporated with milk 
quartz and argillaceous slate. An average specimen analyzed by W. H. Sheppard, 
mineralogi-t, gave 31.13 per centum pure silver, and 17.09 of copper. Messrs, Chapin, 
Maudslay & Stewart have undertaken to work the mine. 
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MIAMI AND ERIE CANAL, AT TOLEDO, 1849 AND 1850. 


Like most of the large channels of internal commerce, this canal exhibits a handsome 
increase of busineas during the season of 1850 over that of 1849. 

We have before us a table made up by the canal collector at Toledo, showing the 
receipts and shipments by canal up to November 15th, 1849 and 1850. 

The increase of tolls at that point, (being the lake terminus of the canal,) over 1849, 
is near $12,000, or 17 per cent. This indicates an increase of business equal at least 
to 20 per cent, the tolls having been reduced on several articles of transport. 

‘The fullowing table will show the receipts and shipments by canal of the leading 














articles for the years 1849 and 1850, to 15th nes 
ne Rece Shipments. 

1849. 1850. 1849, 1850. 
ME ska isin cds ceva 2,225 hy eR re 150 
SOD, ose sunen’ os 8,888 8,594 pechonaee winciia st 
pO ee eee awe 6p Gn s 142,462 106,901 income 3,463 
|. ae Ape E, Sane 25 ey ep 2,969 6,864 
SU TNs cb ks a ae.c'ensae 2,922 4,964 a ae oeegee 
Oysters... seesees des eceeee eovese 160 181 
i omamie a anseee 85,605 120,596 
Missa 4400 69 che al 16,449 San: << neces aevepe * 
are ol iVuaes 24,972 60,765 
GHEY 6B ccleicvtsbaqise 2,052,071 1,581,180 aAhaee oo meeees 
PINS digs ve SS CR eee weade eeveds déews $7,911 
Oats. ...... heal ina ea as 15, 983 8,409 2, 818 7551 
Potatoes .........005 —e 1,138 691 47 15,858 
Grass seed....... Gers 5,906 8,088 5 basins 60 
Flaw G06 06. Haas deis -§ 291 2.972 45 40 
Wheat.. 414,701 935,936 983 20,386 
Agricultural imple’ ents. Ibs, 24.401 495 100,160 | 154,199 
DOUEE ig vin kes bob aes 00 288.428 193,376 8,072 7,521 
Baggage and furniture . 165,828 254,672 618,796 582,794 
BOS OS es Bet 41,105 etaVes Usste 
Bacon and pork in bulls... 7,808, 983. 7,296.818 8,904 8,440 
BOGOWEE. occu cccec eves 25,766 | ARR eee SNP Brera | ee 
COO 5 s.is 00 bas see 2,039 1,197 966,549 563, 860 
Oe ee Fahad mie 21,286 19.370 1,057,967 1,685,438 
Cotte, a0... eects e. 7 221,442 2 Ee es ee ee 
Qn nc caicietveness - 8,366 17,282 19,368 83,106 
errr Siidemeanios eendve iis at 48,461 132,631 
CIOS Swindic ed clees cca < 216,694 74,930 1,451 2,409 
Clay and other earths ... geckos dines 9,096 76.914 
CII sitkn dicts Ghia + sicie-0' Egavts ick: dtelb 125,680 187.868 
Crockery oS eo ee 6.423 13,588 847,914 615,928 
Feathera.,......0++. pian 116,945 39,830 60 ihieae a 
Furs and peltries.... .... 145.047 152,027 eevee 8,634 
EN SEER, FARR 1,520,900 2,010,040 i 5.943 . 
GRPMM:. o.c0 0.06 esivie'sd os S505... sexiness 98,601 211,071 
Glass and glassware. es ceee 7,142 52,612 352,911 363,210 
Hemp... Ae SS Tae 80,230 111,582 ale oss NP Se: 
Hides and ‘skins. Ca a 49,867 219,537 5, 607 21,608 
Tots s vie Oks PIT ey Oey aaa Pe bis eae 640,000 2,086,000 
WO dda Vices chicos aka se 31,295 44 098 859,543 1,062.873 
8 RE aS 281,238 51,360 788,279 518.045 
Railroad iron ....... ale tc Le Al ekeinn <iudeeia Sed alee 945,996 
Lard 2.2... Hateenhewa eee 5,659,241 RTBU naware 4 uae oa 
EA ae 83,221 278,817 635,908 811,060 























. 
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Receipts. Shipments. 
1849. 1850. 1849, 1850. 
Mach Lak fae on bake ob 56,253 86 O88 383.139 414,188 
Merchandize ............ 604,986 667,870 10,843 045 12,882,726 
Marble unwrought....... Pe eye" Sa eaes 241,870 1,684 869 
Molasses... .....s0c00es 1,219,151 1,205,264 62.570 153,597 
Nails and spikes......... 16,039 45,335 231,587 327,490 
Oibwelian si AR es 5,404,245 6,022,749 ike ant eeaiab « 
Pum Coveresevececesanes eeeere eeeeee eacere 155,840 
EBS SFA Pr 6 ae 198,806 8264184 
Pot and pearl ashes...... 809,764 1,490,869 80,531 83,019 
Puper panecaekececaeeves 7,800 44,038 136,526 189,248 
Wane. S28 AS FES eeeeeve eeneeeve eeeeee 107,686 
CR... nase chiond sts aunts 218.854 i¥Gees 666,910 
MN fee rn ceeee 63,776 48,602 144,918 
RE ee pee tagips > ‘ 1,782,341 2,256,642 102,761 276,585 
Stearine........ Po. aesere caeaes 84.874 e063 ORs. 
Soap ... ereves eeeeeseee eeaeee 61,724 eeneee eeeee 
Ws hednemakiele cccksss LOSE ROS Sema Dee ivan OR 
Tobacco....... Giddecces 1,941,258 1,319,125 168,590 242.766 
Mia diveses sete sc ccs 185,557 250,970 76 29.792 
Zine...... oe cease As ween chee os eae eovcse 86,964 
Staves and heading ... No. 29,874 712,150 83,750 23,700 
Ew soscdiumhccee> ouneee aeeee 6,781,250 8,908,750 
BITTE Sicvnccesvertes 2,306 8,205 * 68 1 


Tolls received in 1849, $69,723 33; in 1850, $81,465 06, 

Tt will be seen from the foregoing table, that in a few articles there has been a 
falling off, while in others there has been a considerable increase. 

Flour, since 1848, has decreased, owing mainly to the increased demand at Cincin- 
nati for city use and down river consumption. The wheat crop for 1849 being short, 
accounts, in part, for this decrease. 

The diminished receipt of corn was owing to winter and spring shipments dwn the 
Wabash, which was then in an uncommonly fine condition for steam uvavigation, 

A large increase tovk place in salt, fish, barley, wheat, coffee, copper, cordage, 
crockery, grease, gypsum, hides and skins, ice, iron, leather, powder, pot and pear! 
ashes, shorts, saleratus, sugar, stearine, tin, soap. woul, and a few other articles. 

Specific tables like the above, are chiefly valuable to the general commercial reader, 
by making him acquainted with the course of trade, and the condition of the country 
furnishing marketable products. 





BRITISH STEAM NAVIGATION IN THE PACIFIC, 


Tt has been for some time understood, says the Liverpoo/ Times, that arrangements 
had been concluded betweeu the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company and the United 
States Mail Steam Company, for the conveyance ef passengers and treasure between 
England an | the'ports northward of Panama. We have since b-en placed in possession 
of the precise terms of these arrangements, which are of considerable interest to all 
persons engaged in the Pacific and California trade. 

On and after the Ist of January, 1851, the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company will 
book passengers from Southampton throughout to California, and the ports on the west 

‘ coart of Mexico, by their steamers, departing on the 2d and 17th of every month for 
Chagtes, and connecting with the semi-montbly mail steamers plying between Panama 
and San Francisco. The rates of fare vary, according to the description of accommoda- 
tion engaged, whether single or double cabins, either aft or forward. The passage 
money from Southampton to San Francisco is fixed at £97, £102, £112, and £122, re- 
spectively ; to San Blas, £81, £86, £96, and £106; to Mazatlan, £82, £87, £97, and 
£107; to San Diego, £87, £92, £102, and £112. Besides chese rates, it is announced 
that a limited number or artizans, emigrants, &c , to be victuatled on the same footing 
as the ship's crew, and finding their own bedding, will be conveyed, when there is room 
fur them, from Southampton to Chagres, fur £20 each; and by arrangements made with 
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the Pacific (American) Company, the total charge from England to San Francisco will 
be £51; to San Diego £46; Mazatlan £41; and San Blas £40. In all cases the pas- 

e money does not include the expenses of transport across the Istnivus of Panama. 
Royal Mail Company have concluded immediate arrangement« for conveying 

and treasare, in like manner to the above, from Englund to the ports south- 
ward, an? Panama. The ports included in this scheme, touched at by the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company's (British) steamers, are as follow :—Buenva Ventura, Guay- 
aquil, Payta, Lambayeque, Huanchace, Casma, Huacho, Callao, Piseo, Islay, Arica, 
Tquique, Oubija, Copiapo, Hua-co, Coquimbo, aud Valparaiso. The rates of passage 
money from Southampton to Valparaiso are fixed by the joint companies at £82 15s, 
£87 15%, £97 1s. and £107 15s, respectively; to Callao at £62 10s, £67 10s., 
£77 10s., and £87 10s,; und to intermediate ports in proportion to their greater or 
Jess proximity to England; the expenses of crossing the fednane in all cases being de- 
frayed ‘hy the passengers. 

‘he American mail steamers leave San Francisco on the Ist and 15th of each month, 
and the Briti-h mail steamers leave Valparaiso on the 26th of every month To ports 
south of Panama there is, therefore, at present only a monthly communication ; but by 
arrangements with the Admiralty, the Pacitic Sveam Company will, towards the close 
of 1851, commence a bi-monthly mail, so that pas-engers will then be enabled to pro- 
cved to any of the Chilian, Bolivian, Peravian, and New Granadian ports, by the West 
Tudiu mail steamers, leaving Southw.upton on the 2d and 17th of every month, 





RAILROAD ENTERPRISE OF INDIANA. 


It is a subject of general remark, says the Jndiana State Sentinel, that there is no 
State in the Union where railroad enterprise is more widely epread than in Indiana. 
Whether we look East, West, North, or South, we see our enterprising citizens engaged 
ip constructing railroads; while at the capital of the State all the roads -eem to ceuter 
in avixy uproar upon our Union track, by which they are connected together as exten- 
sions of each other. We give for future referevce, as well as to show bow true the 
above returk is, a brief statement of the railroads completed and in process of con- 
struction in fodiana from the best sources we have at command, and which, we pre- 
sume, is pearly correct :— 


Com- Con- 
Length. pleted.  siructing. 
Madison and Indianapolis.......+eeeceeeeeeee 88 88 oe 
Shelbyville and Edinburg... .....ceceeeeees oes 16 16 a 
Shelby ville and Knightstown...... Veveosddetes 26 26 es 
Rushville and Shelbyville... ... cece cece eeeeees 19 19 ee 
lncianapolis and Belfontaine ......... wo oeveeeee 83 28 55 
New Albany and Salem ....... Gecccccceedcss «©6900 27 13 
Jeffersouville.......... aveekeaue evececdtedes 66 8 58 
Lafayette and Indiauapulis..........00 cece eees 61 es 61 
Leru and indianapolis......... ec esccccedeses . 70 ‘e 40 
. Crawfordsvitle and Lafayette. ... . 0. cee eee eens 26 - 26 
Evansville aud Wlinois,........cc cece enceens 50 4 50 
Lawrenceburg and Indianapolis. .... obese deesieis 87 4s 87 
i Re RRS eines geet as aun 38 9 38 
Terre Haute antl Richmond..........eeeeee005 40> Ve 141 
Richmond and Neweartle.......0c.ceee eee eee 50 a 50 
Martin-ville and Franklin. .....000 cesceeeeees 20 és 20 
Bershare MCHA... ok ccc veneveweesveseoes 100 ¥s 100 
POI OH) (OUT, sn. .-0 2 ie nezengeney u00ak “ 4 eee 4 
Cincinnati and St. Louis .......ccceevecceeccese 160 ey 160 


1,205 212 983 





TRAVEL ON THE HUvSON RIVER RAILROAD. 

Some idea of the travel. between New York and Albany may be formed from the 
fact that over six hundred thousand passengers passed over the Hudson River Rail- 
road during the first nine months it was in operation. When the road is completed to 
Albany, the travel will be still further atid largely augmented. 
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FREIGHT ON THE COLUMBIA RAILROAD, 

This road is owned by the State of Pennsylvania, and run by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company. It extends from Philadelphia to Columbia, a distance of 82 miles: 
The following table exhibits the number of cars and amount of freight weighed at 
Columbia for the fiscal year ending the 30th November, 1849, and 30th November, 
1850 :— 

—~ ——800. ~ c 1849. a 








No, cars, Weight. No. cars, Weight. 
PN ok. uscd une 00046 1,615 9,374,100 Lal 4,487,800 
POMUMEY 0 enanccrcesancage t 1,139 7,012,100 618 3,690,000 
BOUAEY 000.05 ivcosegnnccts ¥93 ‘5,480,000 7135 4.546 500 
SE 4i444 4s 6eaahon scons 2,971 8,837,200 1,381 8,574,000 
MOG ocean din use thanastegh ). ARNO |: SieamaNe 4,243 27,193 200 
May. dhs < sameness 6¢0nn 48 * 6.06. 4,186 24,577,200 8,876 26,108,700 
pBABE i ah tsneaa 8.276 19.870.800 8,371 19,167,800 
SE tek ith an a6 aban o4 nda 3.078 17,222,310 2,956 17,420,000 
August..... cp kibtned odie 04... Tan 21,428,800 2271 12,884,200 
Sepfember .. .ccrcvccccscece 2,089 11,974,500 2.361 13,466,500 
October ......+.. sha Ady eh 8,462 20,772,200 2,658 138.624.8300 
SOPUNIOET nan stncocassiveas 4,179 26,282,800 2.880 16,021,200 











Total .vcccscoshdgeas! Meaee 194,796,900 28,590 165,732,500 
28,590 165,732,500 


eee 


Increase in 1850 ..... 6,142 29,064,400 








ILLINOIS AND MICHIGAN CANAL. 


The amount of tolls collected at all the cffices of the Illinois and Michigan Canal, 
monthly, from its opening in May, 1848, to November Ist, 1850, was as annexed :— 








1848, 1849. 1840. 

BR kia +s snacks vee ah baad bes Cahieees Tees $5,986 26 
ADT .. a vcccctpeccccedocess evies epee das $4,694 69 17,)04 vy 
AT ii cbsicstdis ecient sacgacds; Eee 13,112 87 15,988 15 
tL Peery Tee eee TELE 10,889 10 19,263 62 14.621 86 
BUG ang 00.0 «tines keWEile) Naneuee 11,258 87 11,454 68 11,988 02 
Augost...... Se seers, 5 10,480 21 14,913 "76 8.440 76 
Septem. ber .....sceccewececsevacs 21,150 #0 18.177 07 14.055 67 
COREE 0 is tawacics vide 06 nb aeee 16,961 26 18.480 41 22,235 st 
November ........ Ciehanenes ish 9,597 21 16,546 68 CS Ee 
DOOD... 0 0.09.0 008s cdo cas caane 109 42 OE Ee” Ge Seg ae ae 

a seve coccecese $30,673 80 $118,787 32 $109,356 14 


The canal has suffered considerably this year from freshets; but the aggregate of 
1850 will, without doubt, exceed that of 1849 several thousand dollars, This work 
has not been as productive as anticipated thus far, aud the probability is that it never 
will be. 





COLLINS'S STEAMSHIP ARCTIC, 


The Arctic is the third of Collins’s line of American steamships, and was built. by 
Wm. H. Brown, of New York. She is of three thousand tons measurement ; length of 
keel two bundred and seventy-seven feet three inches; of main deck, two hundred and 
cizhty four feet ; draught on he trial trip, eighteen feet; when fully loaded, nineteen ; 
height, from bottom of keel to officers’ promenade deck, forty-four leet; breacth of 
beats; forty-six feet; greatest sectional area of displacement, seven hundred und eighty 
feet. Her engines are made by Messrs. Suliman and Allen of the Novelty Works. 
They are two in number, hav exchva cylinder of pinety-five inches in diameter, wath ten 
feet stroke, working expansively for balf its length; the diameter of the wheels is thir: 


than po ee we ee} Lge 
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ty-five and.a half feet; length of bucket, or floats, twelve feet; depth, two. In addition 
to these, she has two small engines for pumping water from her Fold, which are work- 
ed by the steam from the main builers when they are in use, and by an independent 
boiler when necessary. Te engines weigh seven hundred and fifty tons, their boilers 
contain one hundred and fifty tons of water, of which they evaporate eight thousand 
gallons per hour, with a coasumption of two aad three quarter tons of authracite coal 
In the same 8 of tune, heir cust was two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. It 
tukes ten engineers and assistants, twenty-four firea/en, and twenty-four coal-heavers, 
working in three gangs, with relays of eight hours each, to direct, feed. and operate 
thew, The crew proper of the Arctic cousists of thirty-six men. The steward’s de- 
partment, of thirty-eight, all under the command of Captain Luce, assisted by four 
Juuivr «-flivers, besides which there is a parser and surgeon, making, ia all, a force of 
one handred and twenty nine men. The cost of the sip, including machinery, is six 
hundre:! thousand dollars, lhe Arctic is fiued up in a sunilar style to the Atlantic 
and Pacific, elegance combined with comfort being the predumivating features. In the 
timber wad fastening far greater expense das been ivcurred than the builders would 
have thought necessary if left to their unlimiced discretion, There is a system of 
diagonal iron bracing vt the ships’ sides thromyhout, riveted at every crossing, which 
is entirely new with this line, and is due to Mr. Stillman, {n addition to this, all the 
timbers, wherever they are jowed, are couged, a method of uniting timbers which pre- 
Vveuts the working loose of the joint, and gives it the strength of any other poruon of 
the beam, All the modern improvewents in steam vessels have been introduced in 
the construction of the Arctic, aud it is said that her sailing capabilities will be equal, 
if not superivr, to those of the viher vessels of this noble line. 





COMMERCE OF THE NEW YORK CANALS, 


The following table shows the quantity of some of the principal articles of produce 
left at tide-water, from the commencewent of uavigation to the 7th of December, 1860, 
inclusive, during the years 1848, 121 days—1849, 121 days—1850, 129 days :— 


1848. 1849. 1850. 
me PLETE ELA EEC E  e 8,115 255 8,289,952 8,270,997 
ee Terr werner 8,040,864 2,716,008 8,684 385 
UD <i ndenseh koenes skdac dcxhice ce 2,894,289 5,060,563 3,223,376 
NET cca cie dees ceseticscsccnetes 1,450,910 1,397,798 1,731,090 
nu EEE CEL PEP COLE 285,189 322,959 643.165 
Other grains. ... cesescccccccesecss 1,423,939 1,398,257 2,461,937 
BP os ciannde daees sees nance 61,799 1u6,v44 95,309 
WOU da kvisecakaen ceive ancien tenes 90,400 73,938 46,680 
MR Soc bs hae Oh 3 whe 05a 8 mae 68,837 68,440 40,021 
ME eck kc nkc cc ckebedonnaamua 23,607,649 20,868,034 17,120,881 
WS 64 ai ands Genie hadeeseccucuuen 9,785,470 9,073,021 8,278,684 
CN os caw ie ivedcseb bene bea 23,038,124 42,108,934 82,452,574 
We ai we cinch etka hasten bandas 8,748,737 12,714,946 11,918,256 
MN oe dha encdd haces dvscdpacenees 8,214,745 8,538,490 9,615,921 








THE RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD, 


One of the most surprising circumstances attending the creation of the railways ia 
the amount of capital which, within a liuuited period, has been expended in their con- 
struction and equipment, According to the calculations supplied in the work before 
us, there were iv uperation vt the commencement of 1849, 1n diiferent parts of the 
globe, a total length of 138,656 miles of railway, on which a capi al of $1,960,835,000 
had been actually éxpeoded. Besides, itis estimated that there were at the same 
epoch, iw progress of coust:uction, a further extent of 7,829 miles, the co-t of which, 
when completed, would be $738,750,000, Thus, when these latter lines shall have 
beeu brought inty operation, the populativa of Europe aud the United States (for it is 
there vuly that railways bave aude any progress) will bave completed, within the pe- 
riod of jess than a quarter of a ceutury, 26,435 wiles of railway ; that is to say, a greater 
length than would completely surround the globe, at a cost of above $2,600,000,000, 
Tv accvmplish this stapcodeus work, human industry wust have appropriated, out of 
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its annual savings, $100,000,000 for 25 successive years! Of this prodigious invest- 
ment, Great Britain has had a share which will form not the least striking fact in her 
history. Of che total length of railways in actaal sa, in all parts of the globe, 
twenty-seven miles in every one hundred are in the United Kingdom! But the pro- 
portion of the entire amount of railway capital contributed by British industry is even 
more remarkable. It appears that of the entire amount of capital expended on the 
railways of the world, $270 in every $500, and of the capital to be expended on thoge 
in progress, $340 in every $600 are appropriated to British railways! 
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CATADIOPTRIC LIGHT. 
Derartment of State, Wasntneton, December 20th, 1850, 


Information has heen received at this Department that a Catadioptric light will be 
placed, probably befure the end of this month, on top of the lighthonse of Scheveningen, 
which is already considerably elevated. The size of this Catadiuptric preparation will 
be of the third order, and visibie at sea from a distance of four German wiles, In 
return, the coast light which was located on the tower of the church of Brielle will be 
Suppressed, As soon as the precise period fur carrying these arrangements into effect 
shall have been fixed, the Minister of Marine of his Majesty the King of the Netber- 
lands, will infurm the public of the fact through the medium of the official journal. 





~~ 


SAILING DIRECTIONS FROM MONTEREY TO COLUMBIA RIVER. 


Professor Bache, Superintendent of the United States Coast Survey, under date 
November 29th, 1850, has communicated to the Secretary of the Treasury the first of 
a series of hydrographic notices of the Western Coast, from Lieutenant Commanding 
W. P. McArthur, Asvistant in the Coast Survey. The chart,as we learn from Profes- 
sor Bache, has been received at the Coast Survey Station, and is reducing for the 
engraver, and will be published speedily. The subjoined notice contains sailing di- 
rections for entering the river:— 


SAILING DIRECTIONS FOR THE WESTERN COAST OF THE UNITED STATES FROM MONTEREY 
TO COLUMBIA RIVER, BY LT, COMMANDING W. P. MCARTHUR, U.S. NAVY, ASSISTANT IN THE 
COAST SURVEY, 

Previous to giving sailing directions for this part of our coast, I propose. to notice 
the character of the winds at different seasons, with their effect upon the sea and current, 

From March to October, the prevailing wind along the coast, and for many wiles to 
the westward, is fre-b from the northwest, being freshe-t trom 10 A. M. to 2 P. M, 
and net unfrequently falling light during the night. During this season of the year, 
the horthwe-t wind blows with almost the regularity of a trade wind, During the 
months of August and September, fogs prevail tv a great exteut, and impede and en- 
danger uavigation materially, 

Daring the part of the year above mentioned, there are no heavy gales of wind, and 
little or no rain, 

These winds cause a current of about one half a knot per hour, along the coast, set- 
ting tu the southward. 

From October to March the wind is variable, both with regard to velocity and di- 
rection. During this season heavy gales occur from the southeast, south, and south- 
west, generally accompanied by protracted rain, and causing a very heavy sea and 
swell along the coast. 

The current during this season sets generally to the northward, varying in velocity 
with the strength of the wind, These facts being known, it is now to be considered 
how directions should be given which would be most useful to navigation. 

Saiimy vessels bound to the northward, from Monterey or any other northern port- 
during the summer season, should stand well off shore, nut tov close hauled, until about 
three hundred miles from the land, when they will be beyond the influence of the suuth- 
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a LiGHT IN THe CASTLE OF SISAL, 


We learn from the Campechy Razon that a light has.been placed in the Castle: of 
Siaal, which, cau. be seen at the distance of 1% miles seaward, being elevated TO feet 
abe the aurioe of the wart Phis tight is: important notvonly tw vessels goin s ‘to 

ich by rps ay nt for Caupeachy, Laguaa, Tabasco, and Vera 
which by. ite guidance; may avoid the dangerous shoulsof Sisal. Ou perceiving: the 
light, vessels commyg from El Cabo can cun go towards it, and-leaving the port om the Left, 
find anchorage to leeward in three and a half fathoms water, woich 13 safest. ’ This 
may be found at two wad a buif miles from the castle. 
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MERCANTILE MISCELLANIES. 





ADULTERATED DRUGS AND MEDICINES. 

In the Merchants’ Magazine for April, 1848, (vol xviii, page 442,) we published ar 
extract from the report of the Cullege of Pharmacy in New York, exposing come of 
the frauds im the drug trade. In that report it was clearly shown that foreign manu- 
facturers were im the habit of exporting to the United States adulterated drags. That 
report, and the imvestigations of Dr. M, J. Bailey, led to the passage by congress, July 
26th, 1848, of “an net to prevent th» importation of adulterated and spurious medi- 
cines.” This act ef Congress, together with an explanatory cirewlar from the Secretary 
of the Treasury, was published in the Merchants’ Magazine for September, 1848, (vol. 
xix., pages 326-328 ;) and in July, 1849, (vol. xx, page 338,) we published a statement, 
derived from the report of Dr. T. O. Edwards, member of Congress from Ohio, and 
one of the special examiners appuinted for that purpose by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, exbibiting a tabular statement of the articles, and quantities of each, whieh had 
up to that tinie, been rejected as spurious or adulterated. The subjoined article, on 
this eubjest, we quote from the Newark Daily Advertiser. It refers to the removal 
of Dr. Builey, who, as we learn from an authentic source, during the nine months prior 
to his removal, rejected forty-five tons uf these spurious or vitiated drugs, upon which 
the importers would have made from $50,000 to $75,000 profit. Of the polities of 
Dr. Bailey we are ignorant, and we have no perscnal acquaintance with that gentle- 
man ; but if,as affirmed by those who do know him, he is “ armed with practical know- 
ledge of the nature of drugs, and an inflexible honesty,” he is just the man for the po- 
sition from which he has been removed. But for the article in the Advertiser :-— 


On the 26th July, 1848, a salutary law was passed by Congress to prevent the in- 
trodmetion fro abroad of adulterated and spurious drugs, which took effect 12th July, 
1849, U medicine, in some form or other, every ereature in the community de- 
pends for lite in that fearful struggle with disease, which, soon or late, with here and 
and there an exception, must happen te us all. This wholesome law remains upon the 
statute book, but there is a general apprebension among the faculty that ite vitality ie 
seriously threatened, and in danger ot being extinguished. 

The usefuinese of the regulation is contingent upon its administrator. He is denomi- 
nated United States Examiner of Imported Drugs, If this officer is incompetent or 
dishonest. the statute, from the moment of bis appointment, is substantially repealed. 
The first examiner for the port of New York was Dr. M. J. Bailey, with whom the 
Measure oriyinated, and by whom the bill (afterward with slight alteration enacted) 
was drawn. In ali this be enjoyed the valuable co-operation of Dr, Edwards, member 
of the house frem Ubio, chairman of the committee on the subject, who defended it 
during its aye aguinet the assaults of interested opponents, or perhaps, more ac- 
curately, the agents of interested parties. It would reem strange, indeed, if a mea- 
sure aimed at the diminution or extinction of quackery and fraud, should rouse up no- 
body in its defense. Accordingly, at that time, and ever since the passage of the 
bill, hustility to its benevolent avd politic provisions has been unremittent, While 
there was a chunce of crushing the attempt, it was open; since the necessity of the 
measure has been made app vent in the course of ita administration, the efforts of that 
considerable class concerned in the adulteration of drags, or in the sales of simulated 
articles, have been obliged to shroud tbeir proceedings, as well as their commodities, 
beneath a specious exterior, 

Pretty early, in conversation, and by occasional articles in the public prints, the per- 
fect fuuhty of trying in this way to prevent or lessen an evil too enormous and obvious 
tu be denied, was enlarged upon; aud it was really diverting to observe the eagerness 
of wen who got their livelihood by dealing in falxe d to put down a law, which, 
according to them, had no tendency whatever to injure their lauduble vocation. These 
pretenses and shallow commentaries were unavailing against the astonishing revelation, 
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of deceptions in the importation of drugs, which were soon made by the public ex- 

aminer at the custom house. Many of them were published at the time, and convinced 

the public, if they did not know it before, of the urgency there was of to 

keep back this deluge of fureign importations, In about nine months, only, he rejected 

ninety thousand pounds of various drugs, much of which, bat for his interposition, 

pce ce — have been, unquestionably, invited to swallow. Forty-five tons? A 
8 A 

This adulteration has gone on for many years, unsuspected and prosperous. Large 
capitals are as readily and openly invested in the manufacture of simulated drugs 
at Brussels, and other places, as in the use of wool and iron. It is suspected that 
American ingenuity has already shown its skill, as urual, at imitating this, as well as 
many other European ways. Ph sicians failed unaccountably in their anticipations of 
the effeets of prescriptions, and public were fast losing confidence in the Materia 
Medica itself The mischief it has wrought upon medical science, in cntenreg Sp 
theories by the failures and uncertsinties of its practice, cannot be all known, They 
have, ne doubt, been great. Indeed, the learning and sagacity of the whole bedy.of 
the faculty, will fall inevitably into contempt, if the medicine they think they are 
scribing has an equal chance of being no medicine at all. The public will ly 
draw the inference that there can be very little in a profession, whose only agent is 
physic. if it is of no manner of consequence whether that physic is calomel or gypsum, 

cinchona, or the genuine officinal Peruvian bark. 

Dr. Bailey was the first, as far as we know, to call public attention to the springing 
up of this new branch of business—the manufacture of spurious drugs. Being a goc 
analytic chemist, he commenced the examination of imported drugs, upon a large ecale, 
which resulted in the detection of the prevalence of an atrocious counterfeit, ip copse- 
queuce of which discovery the legislation now in force arose. It is natural that one 
who had proved himself so skilful and willing to expose fraud, should be Fie ins 
position to employ his ability and integrity for the publicgood. He was, therefore, as 
we have said, first designated for that office, whose utility be had pointed out. He 
a we learn, fur some pias unknown, beet recently dismissed, nit an- 

f person, not enjoying the confidence of the faculty in any respect, appoi ia 
his oh ats That hee an convected in any way in the medicinal manufactures of a 
questionable character at home, should fill the place of a United States examiner of 
drugs from abroad, is self-evident. In that position, too, there is use of high attain- 
ments of chemical analy sia, and need of sterling integrity. 

As matters of news, we remark, that proceedings of the faculty in Ohio, the College 
of Pharmacy io New York, and of the Academy of Medicine in the same city, and 
other similar bodies, we believe have taken place relative to this matter, and the dis- 
missal of Dr. Batley, and the appvintment of the present incumbent, pointedly con- 
demved on public, not political grounds. The restoration of Dr. Bailey will be zeal- 
ously urged, for his distinguished ability, and his not unattempted integrity. The pub- 
lic want no timid incompetency, or easy and practicable virtue in any office connected 
with the preservation of the public health. 





DEATH OF A LARGE CLOTHING MERCHANT. 


Tt is seldom our provinces te record the death of a more valuable citizen, the 
Dry Gouds Keporter, than Thomas Lewis, born in Oxford, N.C. He came to the ‘orth 
at anealy age, an: was, at the time of his death, one of the heaviest clothing mer- 
ch ints in the waril, He was counected with thirteen different houses in this line, and 
had been unitermly suecesstul. During bis lifetime, ke had established, at various pe- 
Teds, houses in all the principal cities of the Union. At the early age of 47, in the 
mini-t of a career of great usefulness, he was suddenly cut off by the rupture of a 
blood vessel; and by « singular coincidence his death occurred at Oxford, the scene of 
his first efforts and his earliest associations, Although possessed of great wealth, he 
had always lived frugally and wnostentatiously. The house of Lewis & Hanford en- 
joyed unlimited credit, Their reputation was not more due to their large means, than 
to the unwavering punctuality, which was one of Mr. Lewis’ most marked i 
tics. We also note, as most commendable, a just liberality in all his dealings, as well 
as a proper discrimination in bis benevolence, that never turned away the worthy with- 
out that comfort which soothed the afflicted and ministered with a tender to the 
wounded spirit, Most sincerely do we sympathize with his bereaved family and friends. 
The community, of which he was an ornainent, may well lament a loss so general, 
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INFORMATION RELATING TO IMPOST. 


Zo Fareman Howr, Editor of the Merchants’ Magazine :— 

~ Dear Stn :—There is one class of statistics of great importance to the advocates of 
free trade, which I have nowhere been able to find, to ‘wit :—the cost of articles taxed 
With impost, consumed io a family of a given number of persons, with a view to ascer- 
tain how much impost tax such a family now, under the tariff of 1846, actually pays 
towards the support of the general government. 

For example :—a person who bays two yards of cloth fora coat, imported at $4 
per yard, bend vat tax, daty, or tariff, being 30 per cent ad valorem, actually, but 
men uightlessly, if not ignorantly, pays $2 40 tux to the general government, 
on this single ‘article. 

Whereas, the same person, under a direct tax, yielding say $24,000,000 per annum, 
would be required to pay but one dollar. 

Please’ request any person or cone Be can give a proximate statement, as above 
indicated, to'send the same to the subscriber, post paid. The State or sectiun of the 
country where the account is made, should be given. 

‘ "The articlés I have specially in view are the following :— 

 Woolens of any description used in a family ; cotton manufactured goods ; linen, 
silk, and “worsted; iron, number of pounds used for plows, chains, axes, &c.; iron 
manufactured into edge tools, cutlery, kitchen utensils, &c.; leather, boots, shoes, &. ; 
jugar, the kind and cost; spirits, &c.; tea and coffee should ‘also be added for statisti- 


The object Thave in view being understood, further details are unnecessary. 

Any news F or other publication friendly to this object, will aid the cause of 
free trade by publishing this communication—gathering the answers, and publishing 
and transmitting the results to me. 

When our Free Trade @ (now in process of organization) shall go into opera- 
tion, I trust ore of its first objects will be to give this subject a thorough examination, 
And 1 shall be greatly disappointed if the result does not establish the fact, not only 
that our inipost tax is one of the most deceptive and uneqnal, and therefore unjust, of 


all taxes, but also that it falls with most oppressive weight upon the middling, wo:k- 
ing, and poorer classes who constitute the great mass of consumers, and not upon the 


property of the rich, who are able to pay it. 
Most respectfully yours, &c., 


SAMUEL BEMAN, 
New York, December 15th, 1850. 





PAWNBROKING IN BARCELONA. 


The city of Barcelona, in Spain, possesses a peculiar pawnbroking establishment— 
where luans are made without interest to necessitous persons on the deposit of any ar- 
ticles. Two-thirds of the value of the deposit are at once advanced, and the loan is 
made for six months aud a day ; but if, at the expiration of that period, the depositor 
should declare himeelf unable to redeem it, another period of six months is allowed. 
At the end of the second six months the pledges are sold, but if they yield more than 
the amount advanced, the difference is given to the original owner. The Marquis de 
Liio is president of this charitable establishment, and he has just addressed a letter to 
the clergy of the diocese, praying them to make its advantages known. It bears the 
name of the Pawnbruking Establishment of Our Lady of Hupe. In the year 1849, 
6,686 persons availed themselves of its generusity. 





FILTERER FOR SEA WATER, 


M. Cardan has presented a notice to the Academie des Sciences, on a new system of 
filter, intended to make sea-water drinkable. This apparatus consists of a syphon. the 
long tube of which is tilled with powdered charcual. The author states that sea-water, 
after having traversed this syphon, has lost its nauseous flavor, and that the saline 
taste which remains, is scarcely to be detected, after it is mixed with wine. Commis- 
sioners were appointed to examine into the merits of this invention. 
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ABUSES OF THE CREDIT SYSTEM, 


.. We find in a late number of the Cincinnati Price Current some remarks touching 
the credit system, which are so well timed, and withal so judicious, that we cannot 
resist the temptation of transferring them to the pages of the Merchants’ Magazine. 
After a few preliminary remarks, the writer goes on to state some of. the different 
ways in which the credit system is abused, as follows :— 


“In the first place, it is abused by the creditor, who, in conseqence of an overween- 
ing anxiety to sell, when he meets what he considers a good customer, more goods than 
that customer can pay for without depending upon a great many contingencies: But 
the consideration is too often, is he good for it? when it should be, will his legitimat 
business enable him to make prompt payments! The bills receivable of those who 
cannot conveniently pay them, but whose property it will be necessary to sacrifice to 
collect them—hbaving to go through all the glorious uncertainty of the law—are most 
certainly what we would call the poorest possible description of available funds. 

“ Again, the credit system is abused by the buyer, when he is tempted to buy more 
goods than his regular trade will call for, under ordinary circumstances. It is not all 
that can be sold to the consumer is well sold, no matter how good he may be for it, 
but only what he can pay for conveniently. 

“ Again, the credit system is abused by men who have a moderate capital and a 
good credit, and who are tempted to open a mercantile house in a certain location be- 
cause it is considered a good place for business, and some of thse who have grown u 
with it have become rich; and in order to make a show, and thereby build up a busi- 
ness at once, as they call it, they are tempted to tax their capital and their credit to 
the utmost extent; and the consequence is, that before the foundation is laid, their 
capital and their credit are both swept from under them. 

“ Again, the credit system is abused by those who sell merchandise which they have 
bought on time, and which virtually belongs to their creditors, for any thing but cash 
down, or at a stipulated time. The man who finds he has bought more goods in this 
way than he can find a ready sale for, and gives them in exchange for houses or lands, 
is not ovly abusing the system, but is doing his creditor a great injustice—a decided 


injury. 

. The facility offered by this system to embark in mercantile life, induces hundreds 
to accept of it, who are either incapable of conducting business successfully, or who at- 
tempt to carry it on in locations already full—where there are already more business 
houses than the trade of the place demands; and this is another most ruinous abuse of 
the credit system. 

* But there is another way in which this system is abused, or rather used, which is 
by far the most ruinous of all others—we mean where it is used by dishonest men to 
make grand speculations out of. An individual, possessed of a moderate amount of 
money, commences business in some thriving town. He comes to one of our wholesale 
marts, and with one or two commendatory letters, but particularly with his money, he 
soon becomes acquainted ; at first but limited, but he has only to manage his big 
(his money) with a little tact, and his acquaintance will very soon extend. At first he 
purchases cautiously and meets his obligations promptly, always managing to have his 
goods packed carefully and marked scientifically, and placed on the street several days 
before he removes them— 

' “Like books and money 

Laid in show, 

As nest-eggs, 
. To make clients lay.” 
And he succeeds. He soon becomes known as a man of premptness and capital, and 
doing a dashing business ; and such a business he does do—for the motto at home is, 
“sell low for cash—never mind profits.” His acquaintanee is courted; he is bes 
drammed, bedinnered, and besuppered, everything goes on swimmingly, aud finally be 
buys largely, goes in deeply, makes one grand maneuver, a most prodigious swell, and 
then judiciously and profitably explodes, 

“Finally, the farmer or mechanic who buys beyond his available means is a bad 
customer. The merchant who is continually selling at cost, or under, in order to un- 
dersell his more judicious neighbor, is a bad customer; and the dealer who buys goods 
to swell with, is a bad customer. The man who does business altogether on credit, is 
a bad customer; and, lastly, the man who does not own the one-half of his stock in 
trade, at least, is not a safe customer.” 
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HOW TO REFORM A DISHONEST CLERK. 

The Boston Traveler relates the following shrewd and successful method of restor- 
ing to the paths of honesty and rectitude a young man who had been tempted into dis- 
honest acts,and who might, under any other course of treatment, have been confirmed 
im frand, and reckless of the esteem of society. One such successful stroke is worth far 
more than the recovery of all the goods purloined. The merchant who adopts such a 
course deserves to take rank among the moral and sucial reformers of the day ; and 
we would say to the readers of the Merchants’ Magazine who may, unfortunately, be 
placed in similar circumstances—“ Do tixewise.” Pay your clerks an adequate com- 
pensation for their services, and lead them “ not into temptation” by withholding the 
means of supplying their every reasonable want. 


en went to a maehioral 


paslolignth das. er greta 


mises of reformation. The merchant then told the officer that he wish iy ad 
sider as to his course. When the officer called again, the young man still continued at 
his old employment, with this difference, that he had increased his pay to $6 per 
week. The o: asked how the boy got along, to which his master replied—* Ka. 
mirably, admirably ; I have not a better servant in the store.” Thus ended the mat- 
ter, and the young man still continues at his said stand, with a firm intention to de- 
serve, by his future good conduct, the confidence which, perhaps, he so little deserved 
by his previous course.” 





ENTERPRISE AND BENEVOLENCE. 


By the former we would intend everything that excites to commendable action with 
a view of obtaining the means of enjoyment. By the latter we would designate that 
state of the mind and heart that | us to distribute these accumulations with a view 
of promoting the happiness of others. These two are the great reforming influences 
that will ameliorate and advance the condition of mankind. We are commanded to 
be diligent in business, to be active, to contrive, to invent, to waken up intellect, to 
render the material world tributary and subservient, and to accumulate the. products 
of art and nature. All this is to be done for rational purposes, compatible with the 
dignity and end of man, creation and destiny. Do we need any other organization of 
society than that which gives and secures to every individual the full and free exer- 
erse of all his powers? Do we wish to implant any other motive iu the heart than a 
desire to spread and diffuse accumulativns, to promote present and eternal enjoyment ? 
Does not common sense, universal experience, point out these two simple laws as the 
ones on which all our hopes of progress depend? What more can we wish than tg 
see our fellow-creatures industrivus, enterprising, economical, striving to accumulate 
for their own and others’ happiness, remembering that the earth and the fullness 
thereof is the Lord’s! Liberty and encouragement to act, and increasing benevolence 
to distribute, are the hopeful signs of the times. 





SECURITY OF LIFE AND PROPERTY ON OUR SEA COAST. 


It is stated in, the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, that measures have been 
taken promptly to execute the design of Congress in providing for the security of life 
and property on the sea coast. Metallic life-boats, with the usual fixtures, designed for 
five points on the coast of Florida, and three for the coast of Texas, have been con- 
tracted for. Like facilities, with the addition of mortars, shot-rockets, and station- 
houses, have been authorized along the shore of Long Island, including a station at 
Watch Hill, in Rhode Island. 
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1.—Protestantiom and Catholicity compared in their effects on the Civilization 
Written in Spanish by Rev. J. Barus; ‘l'ranslated from the 

8vo., pp. 501. Baltimore: John Marphy & Co. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This is without question one of the ablest, if not the very ablest volame which has 
appeared on the Catholic side of the great controversy with Protestantiem, duri 
the last century. I[¢ is remarkably free from all asperity and bitterness of apirit, 

ses a liberality of views and sentiments that must secure the approbation of even 

its warmest oppouents, more expecially as coming from the pen of a Spaniard, it will 
excite surprise, and prodtice the cvaviction that it has not heen usual in this quarter 
of the world to de justice to the merits of the great men of that country. The author 
is unquestionably une of the most intelligent and learned men of Europe, and his 
work will add hemor t a church which has been renowaed for centuries for her accom- 
plished scholars. But what renders the work vatuable to all, and especially Protest- 
ants, is the vast amount of information which it contains relative to the of 
European civilization, and for the elear and impartial manner ia which he states the 
privciples involved in the great dispute, seme of which lie even at the foundatian of 
the political institutions of modern nations. There is no doubt that iu many of 
his great subject, the author has presented the most favorable views fur his side of the 
question, yet he deserves high houor for the bold and fearless manner m which he 
takes up many of the evils of the Romish church, and frankly confesses them to be 
such, and with a true heart deplores them as evils of humanity. 


2—The Method of the Divine Government, Physical and Moral, By Rev. James 
M’Gosu. 8vo, pp. 515. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 


We have looked through this work at leisure, aud with considerable care, to satisfy 
ourselves of the nature of the author’s views, and of the manner in which he has 
treated this great subject. Without question the work is one of great ability. The 
plao of the author led him direetiy to the subjeet of “ Providences,” general and 
epecial; and the attempt tu explaia the philosophy of special providences in their con- 
nection with the ordiuary affairs of mankind, is the most clear and masterly of any 
that we have ever met with. But when he passes on to by og of the “ principles of 
the human mind threugh which the Deity goveras mankiad,” we see all the eminent 
logical skill and acuteness which peculiarly characterize the Scotch 1 etaphysicians. 
With regard to the views of the author, who was a pupil of Dr. Chalmers, they will 
be found to possess in many respects a striking and unexpected liberality, while they 
present some stroug points in relation to questivas still under agitation. The work is 
remarkably free from all bitterness of spirit, and those peculiar modes of expression, 
which are two often made under the influence of prejudice, than from the dictates of 
reason. In a literary point of view, it is of a high order, and at once establishes the 
reputation of the author for vigor and originality of thought, fine taste and learning. 
It should be said, however, that some portions of the work muy appear tedious and 
heavy to many readers, but this arises rather from the nature of the subject than the 
fault of the author. 


3.—The American edition of Boydell's Illustrations of Shakespeare. Part 26. Folie 
size. New York: 5 Spuoner. 

These are the magnificent ‘plates from the designs and engravings which were pre- 
pared at an enormous expense in England some years since. The plates have been 
restored to all their prisune beauty, and nothing equal te these desigus has ever before 
been published in this couatry. This number contains two of these engravings. 
first is a representation of a most stirring passage of the first scene of the first act of 
the Tempest. The original painting was considered one of Romney’s most masterly 
performances, The cali serenity of Prospero, and the anxious solicitude of Miranda, 
are in happy coutrast to the fear, horror, and wild despair exhibited on board of the 


ship. The second engraving represents the each inted tsland, frown the second scene of 


the tirst act in the same play. The composition of the picture is highly poetic. The 
figures of Ariel and Caliban are in every way admirable. Each engraving is aceom- 
pauied with a sketet of its characters, as well asa statement of any interestang inei> 
dents iu cvanectiva with the history of the original painting. 
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4.—~Alge@ and Corallines of the Bay and Harbor of New York. Wustrated with 
patural types, By.C. F. Dunant. New York: George P. Putnam. 

A super-reyal quarto on one’ of the most interesting branches of natural history. 
The sea-weeds and corallines of our bay have been too long neglected ; a subject so 
replete with interest and instrnetion should long ago bave engrged the attention of 

turalists, Mr. Durant is the. firet in this country sedemmuts boshneabnasiente of 
Algology, and it is believed to be the first book in any country. whereim Algology is 

ustrated with natural types. Some nineteen families, comprbing pear two bun-red 
cimens, are generically and critically described in the text, and then further illus- 
trated by natural specimens of the most beantifol productions of nature. The work 
bas required much industry, patience, and learning. Few men possess the courage to 
grapple ‘with such a Herculean task, and we know of po vther man so competent to 
do full and complete justice tu the eubject. 
$.—The Leather-Stocking Tales. By J. Fexuwonz Coorzr. Author's revised edition. 

Vol. 3. The Pathfinder. New York: George P. Putnam. . 

Bhis, the third volume of the Leather-Stueking Tales, is published in the same uni- 
form and besutitul style as the cea tales of the same pepular author, Mr. Putnam 
deserves great praice for the elegant library edition his enterprise is furnishing the 
American public of come of our standard authors, We are glad to learn that the un- 
dertaking is likely to meet with the success it so riehly merits. 


6—The Wide, Wide World By Exizasern Wernerext. In two volumes, 12mo,, 
pp. 360 and 363. New York: George P, Putnam. 
A hasty glance at there two volumes has impressed us favorably in regard to the 
fia at whieh is chaste, and her mouves, which are pure aud goed, The tale is 
deeply imbued with the sentiments ef religion, and at the same time free from that 


spirit of sectariani*m which eo often mars interesting and agreeable fictions, designed 
to iMustrate and enforce the Virtaes and the graces of the every day Christian. 


1.—The Picturesque Souvenir ; Letters Nlge a Traveller, or Notes of Things Seenin 


Europe aud America. By Witstam Curten Bryant. 8vo., pp. 442. With thirteen 
Mustrations on steel. New York: George P. Putnam. 


This beautiful velume centains the charming letters of Bryant, which have already 
been published under another form. It is embellished with quite a number of very 
fine steel engravings, each of which postesees much spirit and beauty; they are as 
eaparint in their execution as the letters are entertaining and admirably written. The 
volume is bound in beautiful style, and is worthy of a prominent place among the 
choicest gift books of the season. 


&—The Sons’ of Temperance Offering for 1851. Edited by T.S. Arthur. 8vo., p 
$20. New York: Cornith, Toopetta Co. . 


9.— The Forget-Me-Not. Edited by Mre. Emexme S.Suirn. 12mo, pp. 312. New 

York : Cornish, Lamport & Co, 

Hf brilliant binding, a clesr and bandsome type, spew. white paper, and numerous 
happily-designed and cleverly-executed engravings, are features that belong to gift- 
hehe, and add to their value, these two volumes may certainly elaim the posse ssicm 
of such characteristies. But theee are not the only claims they possess. The tales, 
sketches, and poems, though of varied and perhs pe of unequal mers, are generally ia 
good taste, with a fair share of literary excellence, In seme of the pirces the moral is 
peinted—in others, less apparent ; but the tone and tendency of all will bear the 
scrutiny of the most fustidious moralist. It would be difficult to select books for the 
boudoir er center table better calculated te promote the social virtues, or the kinuly 
sentiments of “friendship, love, and truth.” 


10 —The Decline of Protestanti+m avd its Cause, A Lecture Delivered in St, Patrick's 
Cathedral, November 10th, 1850, fur the benefit oy the House of Protection under the 
charge of the Sisters of Mercy. By the Most Rev. Jon» Huguys, D.D., Archbishop 
of New York. 8vo., pp. 28. New York: Edward Dunigan. 

No one will, we presume, be disposed to diepute the ability of the learned author 
of this discourse, and no unprejudiced pereon will deny that he has made some strong 
points in the diveussion of the subject of the discourse; Lut we preuire one equally 
learned and able in the Protestant ranke would be able to make an equal show of 
argument on the other side of the questive. But this is nut the place ty discuss the 
merits of theologieal isms. 
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11—-Popular Education: for the Use of Parents.and Teachers, and for Young Per- 
tons of both Sexes, _Preparedand Published in accordance with a Resolution of the 
Senate and House of Representatives ome State of Michigan, By la Maxuzw, 
A, M. 12mo., pp. 467.. New York; Harper & Brothers. 


The present work is well calculated to arouse the p»pular mind to a due apprecia- 
tion of the importance, in a political, social, and moral point of view, of securing to 
every child in the country a good cou mon school education. It comprehends in its 
seope such instructions to citizens and teachers as constitute a directory to the highest 
improvement of which our primary schools are susceptible. Some idea of its charac- 
ter may be vleaved from the subjects treated in the several chapters of the work, as 
foliows :—In what does a correct education consist ; the importance of physical educa- 
tion; physica] educaticn and the laws of health; the nature of intellectual and moral 
eilucation ; the education of the five senses, etc. The author clearly shows how edu- 
cation dissipates the evils uf ignorance, increases the productiveness of labor, dimin- 
ishes pauperism and crime, dod taltanese the great end of life—human happiness. 


12.—Exchange Tubles of British Sterling; Showing the Value in United States 

Curreney of One Penny to Ten Thousand Pounds,and in English Currency of One 

Cent to Twelve Thousand Dollars, from Par to Twelve and Seven-EHighths Per Cent 

Premium, by eighths per cent progressively. By Rosc>t M. Forex. New York : 

Kowne & Co, 

The design of this manual is succinctly and, clearly stated in its title as quoted 
above. Its utility to the broker and importing merchant is too apparent to require 
eluciijation. A former publication by the same author, known as “ Sterling Exchange 
Tables.” met with the very general approval of the commercial community, but it did 
not fully meet their wants, as it omitted Federal Exchange. That omission has been 
supplied, and the present volume comprehends both Sterling and Federal Exchange. 
The author's long contact with exchange affords a sufficient guarantee of the com- 
pleteness and accuracy of his tables, 


Mae Feet By Grace. Gaeenwoop, 18mo. pp. 190. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & 
ields, 

Grace Greenwood is the borrowed nom de plume of Sana J. Cranks, not Sarah, as 
our friends of the Mirror have it, whose contributions to Godey’s, Graham's, and other 
“ pe lite” periodicals of the day, are by no means the least attractive portions of these 
popular wagazine-. Her tales and sketches in prose are marked for their good sense 
and their purity of style and sentiment. ‘This, we believe, is the first collected edition 
of her poeins, which, to quote from her modest preface, “ is not nearly as large as it 
might have been.” The versification is smooth and flowing, and displays many of the 
characteristics of true poetry. We regret that she has seen fit to omit many pirces, 
as will all who read the beautiful productions embraced in the present collection, 
which our feir country woman considers among her best and happiest efforts. 


14.—Princip/es of Homeopathy, In a Series of Lectures. By B. F. Josuix. 12mo., 
pp. 185. New York: William Radde. 


This volume contains three lectures, in which the author presents a view of the ob- 
stacles to homeopathic investigation and belief, the evidences of the power of small 
doses und attenuated medicines, including a theory of potentization. The third lecture 
is devoted to a consideration of the use of chemical means and large doses, in connec- 
tion with homeopathic practice, The fourth lecture treats of “the law of cure,” and 
the fifth and last is devoted to a consideration of the principles of “ pure homeopathy,” 
The school of medical practitioners, to which the auther belongs, embraces a great 
number of learned and intelligent men, and their labors have, doubtless, effected much 
in the way of exploding many uf the fallacies of the old school men. More probably 
die annually from the effect uf drugging, than from the small doses of the humneopathic. 


15.—The Gallery of Illustrious Americans.—Edited by C. Eowarpvs Lxstse. 


Number twelve has been issued in the same handsome style with the previous ones, 
This number contains a portrait of General Cass, It is executed with great fidelity of 
expression, and much artistic skill, This biographical sketch is briet, yet pointed and 
comprehensive, and will eerve, like all the others, as admirable specimens of this kind 
of composition, The publication is now half completed, and judging from the execu- 
en of the first numbers, it will undoubtedly sustain. its present high reputation to the 
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16.—The Pre-Adamite Earth: Contributions to Theological Science. By Joun Han- 
ris, D D, author of the “Great Teacher.” Third Kuition, Revised ani Enlarged. 

T2mo,, pp. 300. Bostun: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 

This volume is intended to be the first of a short series of tr each complete 
in itself, in which the principles or laws hereafter deduced, to the succes- 
sive stages of the pre-adamute earth, will be seen in their hieteri 
applied to individual man; to the family; to the m; 

“second Adam, the Lurd from heaven ;” to the church w ; 

the future prospects of humanity. It consists of five parts. Of these, the first part 
contains those primary truths which divine revelation to place at the founda- 
tiun of all the objective manifestations of the Deity. second presents the laws or 
general principles which are regarded as I resulting from the preceding truths ; 
and the third, fourth and fifth parts are cceapied with the exemplification aud verifi- 
cation of these laws in the inurganic, the vegetable, and the animal kingdoms of the 
eer earth respectively. Its statemeuts are made in a lucid, brief, and often 
uighly eloquent manner. It evinces great research, clear and rigid reavoning, and a 
etyle more cundensed and beautiful than is usually found in a work so profound. 


11.—4 New Memoir of Hannah More, or Life in Hall and Cottage, By Mrs, Hxien 
C. Ksicut. l2mo, pp. 311. New York: M. W. Dodd. 


This is neither a memoir or a biographical sketch in the strict sense of the terms. 
The leading incidents in the life of Hannah More, and the prominent traits, more par- 
ticularly of her religious character, compose the materials and form the outline, which 
is filled up with congenial thoughts and sentiments; thus making an exceedingly in- 
teresting and delightful book. It is written in an animated and polished style, and 
displays a refined taste with no inconsiderable literary attainments in the author. It 
presents all the excellent features of Miss More’s mind, and the feelings of her heart, 
within a compass so brief that it can be placed in the hands of all, aud in a form 60 
attractive that few will turo away from it with indifference. 


18.—A Pastor's Sketches: or Conversations with Anzious Iuquirers, Respecting the 
begs of Salvatiun. By Icuasop 8. Srencen, D. D. 12mo, pp. 414. New York : 
W. Dodd. 


The author of this volume is a Presbyterian clergyman; and these sketches com- 
prise the experience of some whom the author has known in the course of his minis- 
try. The work displays much thought and activity of mind on the part of the author, 
and presents a picture of many of the scenes which must occur in the experience of a 
pastor of his denomination, during perivds of religious excitement. 


10.—The Practice of the Christian Graces; or the Whole Duty of Man laid down 
ina Plain and Familiar Way, for the Use of All; with Private Devotions for 

_ Several Occasions, From the latest Euglish editivn. 12mo,, pp. 333. New York: 
Stanford & Swords. 


Few bovks have passed through more editions, From the time of its first appear- 
ance, in 1658, to the end of the seventeenth, and during the early part of the eigh- 
teenth century, it retained the popular character which it at first acquired. So great, 
indved, wus the estimation in which it was beld, that not long after its publication, it 
Was translated into the Latin, French, and Welsh languages. It is a singular circum - 
stance, however, that np to the present time, when nearly two centuries have elapsed, 
the real authorship of the work has never beea settled. This extraordinary book is 
addressed, in the pisivest language, to all persoas, and sets befure them the practical 
duties of Christianity. 


20—The Family and Ship Medicine-chest Companion ; being a ompentions of Do- 


mentic Medicine, Surgery, and Materia Medica, selected from Standard Works by a 

Practicing Physician, 12mo., pp. 416. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Biakiston. 

The object of this work is not to render unnecessary the services of the regular phy- 
sician, but to supply his place in cases of slight disease, or in which he cannot be 
readily obtained. For this purpose, the volume is quite full of those details which 
relate to the effects of medicines, doses, &c., to the symptonis of diseases, and to the 
manner of treating the sick, These directions appear to be judicious and useful ; and 
the advice in relation to the sick, is such as mut be approved even by the most ex: 
perienced. The work ‘is so complete that it can hardly fail to ve of service to every 
one who may procure it. 
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21.—Notes from Nineveh, and Travels in Mesopotamia, Assyria, and Syria. By Rev. 
J. P. Fixvouse. 12mo, pp. 365. Philadelphia : peat td J 


The author of this work resided for two years in the plains of Nineveh, during which 
time he acted as a lay associate of a clergyman, who was on a mission of inquiry into 
the present state of Sleototurs and religion among the ancient Christian churches of the 
East. In this volume he has presented us not only with much information in relation 
to the object of the mission, but more especially in relation to Nineveh and the plains 
adjacent. This portion of the work has neither been supplanted by the larger work 
of Layard, nor anticipated by it; on the contrary, it will be found a valuable addition 
to that work, and necessary to afford a more complete picture of that ancient and mem- 
orable portion of the wu’ It contains, likewise, some very able and original pages 
on the condition and prospects of Muhammedanism, and on » ecclesiastical history of 
the Chaldeans. 


22.—Richard Edney and the Generous Family. A Rus-Urban Tule, ample and popu- 
lar, yet cultured and noble,or Moral Sentiments and Life practically treated and 
gy illustrated ; containing, also, hints on Being Good and Doing Goud. 
y the Author of “Margaret” and “Philo.” 12me, pp, 468. Boston: Phillips, 

Sampson & Co, 

Judging from the former productions of the Rev. Mr. Judd, who is understood to be 
the author of this and several other works that have attracted the attention of rea- 
ders and critics, we are led to anticipate a rich treat in its perusal. The original and 
independent mind and method of the author find expression in every page and para- 

Hig that flows from his polished pen; and whether we entirely sympathise with him 
in his transeendentalism or not, he affords us a rich feast, aud excites in us an appetite 
for “ more of the same sort,” as the razor strop man elegantly expresses it. 


23,—Shakespeare's Dramatic Works. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 

The twenty-ninth number of this elegant library edition of Shakespeare contains the 
tragedy of “ Corivlanus,” and is illustrated with a finely executed portrait of Viryilia. 
the large and distinct type on which this edition is printed must secure for it the favor 
of the venerable admirers of the great poet. 


24.— Diosma; a Perennial. By Miss H. F.Gourp. 12mo, pp. 287. Boston: Phil- 
lips, Sampson & Co. 

This little volume consists of poems, chiefly from the pen of Miss Gould, some of 
which are now in ae for the first time, and others have appeared in volumes pre- 
viously published by her. There is likewise quite a choice selection from various Eng- 
lish modern poets. These pieces generally possess much beauty, and are quite pleasant, 
and often charming. The volume will prove a very acceptable one. 


25.—The Manhattaner in New Orleans, or Phases of “ Crescent City” Life. By A. 

Oakey Hatt. 12mo,, pp. 190, New York: J.S. Redfield. 

The majority of the sketches in this volume were written at New Orleans in the 
yeurs 1846-7, and were published from time to time in the “ Literary World.” They 
furnish a very agreeable reference to the most striking phases of lite in the great 
south western metropolis, about which there is little known in other sections of the 
country. The descriptions of the writer are generally graphic, and the whole is written 
in a pleasing, unaffected style 
26.—Chanticleer: A Thanksgiving Story of the Peabody Family. 12mo., pp. 105, 

Boston: B. B. Mussey. New York; J, S. Redfield. 

We should have noticed this volume in our last, before the passing away of “ the 

lorious festival of Thankagiving, now yearly celebrated all over the American Union.” 
Bat that omission on our part, will not, we trust, prevent the sale of a single copy— 
the story is so well told, and withal ao agreeable, that it may be read without reference 
to the event it is designed to foster and commemorate. 


27.—The Twelve Qualities of the Mind; or Outlines of a New Physiognomy, By J. 

W. Reprieco, No.2. 8vo., pp. 95. New York: J.S. Redfield, 

The author of this treatise assumes to draw not only from the outlines of the face, 
but also the tone of the voice, and the forms and movements of the body, sometimes 
general features, as characteristics of the mind, whose strength or weakness is indi- 
cated by these physiognomical traits or marks. This work displays, at least, consider- 
able vigor and ingenuity of mind. 
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28.— American Education: Its principlesand Elements : Dedicated to the Teachers in 
the United States, By Epwazp D,. Mansrieup, 1 pp. $80., New York: A. 
8. Barnes & Co. ie ‘ 

This volume is strictly devoted to the principles and elements of teaching, It will 
prove a useful and instructive book to every teacher in the United States; for no one 
ean peruse it without acquiring information, and likewise receiving an enlargement of 
his views, and a stimulus to his thoughts, on thia, the greatest. practical question of 
the Jay. Yet there are many things in the book which are nut original, and some that 
conld well have been omitted, The author writes like one 2H to been a teacher, 
and who is abundantly sensible of the dignity and importance of the office, In other 
respects, the style is vigorous, spirit d, and manly. This volume must hold a promi- 
nent rank among works fur the guidance of teachers, and will ably and justly sustain 
itself in such a position. 

29.—A Study for Young Men; or a« Sketch of Sir Thomas Powell Buxton. By Rev. 
Tuomas Bixwey, 18mo. pp. 149. Boston: W. H. Crosby & H. P. Nichols. 

This sketch of a man, noted for his energy and invincible determination of charac 
ter, cannot be read by youth without receiving some useful impressions, It was origi- 
nally ~~ as a lecture, which was delivered in Exeter Hall, London, before the 
“ Young Mens’ Association, for the Improvementof the Spiritual and Mental Condition 
of Commercial Young Men,” but has been subsequently enlarged and prepared for the 
press. it is quite a vigorous and spirited production. 

30.— Memoirs of the Public and Private Life of William Penn. By Tuomas Ovarx- 
son, A.M. 12n0., pp. 867. London: C. Gilpin & Co. New York: John Wiley. 
This is a new edition of Mr. Clarkson's life of the “great and good” founder of Penn- 

sylvania, and contains an elaborate preface in reply to the charges against William 

Penn's character made by Mr. iecadiay in his celebrated History of England. The 

author, W. E. Foster, has made out a very able defence of Penn’s character, which wilt 

be fully appreciated in this country, the scene of his beneficent labors. ‘The volume 
is illustrated with an engraving of the celebrated treaty with the Indians, a plau of the 
city of Philadelphia, and a map of Pennsylvania. 


31.—British Periodical Literature. Republication of the London Quarterly, the Ed- 
ipburgh, the North British, anl the Westminster Reviews, and Black woud's Mag- 
azine. New York: Leonard, Scott & Co. 

These various periodicals, which are reprinted in this country immediately upon 
their publication in England, contain nearly all that is important in relation to litera- 
ture, and learning, and general politics, in Great Britain. They are such works as 
should be in the hands of every man who aims to possess enlarged and liberal views, 
or aceompli-hed intelligence. The contributors to them are among the most distin- 
guished writer and scholars of England, and no subject passes from their hants with- 
out bring treated in a masterly manner. 

32.— Reveries of a Bachelor; or a Book of the Heart. By Ix Manvet. 12mo,, pp. 

298. New York: Baker & Scribuer. 

This volume is strictly what its title professes—reveries, But they are written in a 
very genial spirit, and with much simplicity and delicacy of feeling and, sentiment; 
and in this con-ists their peculiar charm. Many pages of the book will be found to be 
delightful by every reader, while there are others that will prove dull and di-tasteful. 
A book of this kind must possess more than ordinary merit, to obtain a fair share of 
appreciation, and such this work possesses, without a question. 


$8.— Alice Singleton ; or the Fashion of this World passeth away. By Mra. S, Hevoer- 
son Suita. 12mov., pp.86. New York: John Wiley. 
This is a pleasant little fancy sketch, the object of which is to illustrate the title— 
that “ the fashion of this world passeth away.” 


34.—T rue Stories from History and Biography, By Naraaxte Hawruoane. 18mo, 
pp. 335. Boston: Tickuor, Reed & Fields. 

This beautiful juvenile work deserves to be commended for the selection of its tales. 
These consist almost entirely of events and occurrences which have taken place in this 
country, and especially in New England, since its first settlement to a comparatively 
recent period, A connecting interest is woven through nearly the whole of them. 
The thoughts and sentiments are unobjectionable, aud they are related in that graphic 
and happy style, which is peculiar to the far-famed pen of Hawthorne. 
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85.—The International Monthly Magazine of Literature, Science, and Art. Vol.1., 
August to November. 8vo,, pp. 604. New York: Stringer & Townsend. 

' The first volume of this popular magazine comprises four monthly numbers, which 
form a volume of more than six hundred It embraces the choicest selections 
from the best European periodicals, and otber recent publications of merit, It would 
be difficult to procure, in any other shape, euch a vast aniount of entertaining and in- 
structive reading for co small a sum. The volume before us is bound ina neat and 
attractive style, and sold for one dollar and twenty-five cents. The profits on a eopy 
of this magazine are trifling ; the publishers relying upon a large sale, which, we are 
pleased to learn, they have already secured. 


86.—Religious Progress; Discourses on the Development of Christian Character. 
By Wiitiam R, Wittiams, 12mo, pp. 238, Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 


The lectures contained in this book were originally prepared and delivered to the 
congregation under the charge of the author, The subjects of them are * Religion, a 
Principle of Growth,” “ Wich its Root,” © Virtue,” “Knowledge,” “ Temperance,” 
“ Patience,” “ Godliness,” “ Brotherly Kindness,” “Charity.” The scope of this volume 
is to expound and illustrate these subjects. It is written with considerable vigor and 
energy of style, and contains many passages which would promptly receive the admi- 
ration of an audience. 


37.—The British Colonies; Their History, Extent, Condition, and Resources, Illus- 
trated with Maps of each Possession, Nos. 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25. New York: Jubn 

Tallis & Co. 

This is without question the most complete work upon the British Colonies that has 
ever been published in this country. It is printed with large and handsome type upon 
strong clear paper, and displays much taste. The maps and portraits are of a 
high order of excellence in their execution. Every eubject which can interest thd 
statesman, merchant, mauufacturer, or emigrant, in relation to there colonies, is here 
treated. . 


88.—The Ministry of the Beautiful. By Hexny James Sroox, F.G.8. 12mo.,, pp. 


225. Philadelphia: A. Hart. 


The contents of this little volame are handled in the conversational style, but the 
speakers lack that individuality of character which imparts much of the vigor and in- 
terest peculiar to this macner of treating subjects. The bovk cuntains many fine 
thoughts and agrevable passages, but sume parts will be found too refined to secure 
the interest of readers why bave not a taste for such speculations as thuse to which it 
is especially devoted, 


89.—Pvems. By S.G.Goopricn. 12mo,, pp. 144. New York: George P. Putnam. 

This volume is beautifully illustrated, and will be as handsome a New Year's gift 
as any of the smali works which have appeared. The poetry is marked by all that 
simplicity of style, and purity of language, and beauty of thought, which are peculiar 
to the author. 


40.—The Complete Works of Shakspeare. Octavo. Part 6. New York: Tallis, Wil- 
loughby & Co. 

The illustrations in this edition are quite clever ; the typography is neat and taste- 
ful; and the text and notes appear to be edited with much care. [t is issued simul 
taneously in London and this country, and is entitled to a place among the choicest 
editions of the immortal poet. 


41.—Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution. By B.J. Lossixe. No. 10. New York; 
Harper & Brothers. 


This work, which will be completed in about twenty numbers, abounds in interest- 
ing incidents and vecurrences which took plice at the time of the Revoluvou, and which 
are tow pleasant and valuable to be lost. It will be illustrated with more than six 
hundred engravings on woud—sume of them are quite clever. 


42.—The Two Brothers; Or, The Family that Lived in the First Society. A novel, 
8vu, pp. 200. Philadelphia: A. Hart, late Carey & Hart. 
This is quite an agreeable and entertawwing tale. It is written with much ease and 
vivacity uf style, and by an author who ka ows how to depict not only the weaknesses 
and follies of life, but the deeper and stronger passivns of the heart, 
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43.— Youth's Coronal, By Haxxau Fraco Goutp, 18mo, pp. 125. New York: D. 
Appieton & Co, 


This is a charming little book of every one of which sparkles like a gem: 
They abound in bright and happy thraghts = naively expressed, and cabnot fast to 


arrest and abserb the attention of youth, while they awake the purest feelings and 
instil into the mind the happiest sentiments, 


44. The twmertal: A Dramatic Romance: and other Poems, By Jawrs Nacx. 


With a Memoir of the Author. By G. P. Moneis. 12mo, pp. 172. New York: 
Stringer and Tewneend. 


This drama was written by the author at the age of eighteen, and the very character 
of the plot shows a considerable elevation of mind, a ement of thought, and a no- 
blevess of principe quite unusual at that age, Its versificatiun is smooth and barmo- 
nivus, and its perusal will afford much gratification. 


45.—The Leather-Stocking Tales. By J. Fenimore Coorrr. Author's Revised Edition. 
Vol. 4. The Pioneers, l2mo, pp. 605, New York: George P. Putnam. 


We have frequently spoken of this edition of Cooper's novels, as the finest and the 
cheapest in all respects yet published. The Pioneers, which is the fourth volume that 
has been issued with all the author's corrections, is in equally handsome style with the 
previous ones, 


46.—The Artist's Chromatic Hand-Book, Being a Practical Treatise on Pigments ; 
their Properties and Uses in Painting. To which is added a few remarks on Ve- 
hicies and Varnishes. By Jouyx P. Ripyer. 12mo, pp. 144. New York: George 
P. Putnam, 
The author of this manual has carefully consulted all the best authorities on his sub- 
ject, and has presented the public with a little work which will prove quite valuable 
w all who have a taste for exercising the art of painting. 


47.—Poems of Hope and Action. By Wm. Otann Bourne. 8vo, pp.142. New York: 

George P. Putnam. 

The author shows considerable elevation of thought, and anticipates greater and 
nobler things yet to come than any the world has ever seen. The versification is 
smooth and polished, and establishes for the author a more than ordinary claim to 
rank in the honorable fraternity of those who drink at the “ Pieriap spring.” 


48.—Cecilia and Annette, or Indifference and Friendship ; with other Tales, Trans- 
lated from the French of Madame Guior, 18mo., pp. 86. .Buston: A. Tompkins. 
The author of this little book has not inappropriately been styled the “ Edgeworth 
of France ;” and her production possesses literary excellence and enlightened morality 
in an emivent degree. This is the first of a juvenile series undertaken by the same 
publisher, and if this is a just specimen, they will be worthy of much commendation 
as books for youth. 


49.—Olive. A Novel. By the author of “The Ogelvies.” 8vo., pp. 140. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 
This ix a very agreeable story, and is marked chiefly by great delicacy of sentiment 


and feeling. It is written with spirit and vigor, and will be found well worthy of 
perusal, 


50.— Hurston, of Dunoran. A tale. 8vo., pp.97. Mew York: Dewitt & Davenport. 


This graphic rom»nee has originally appeared in the numbers of Littell’s Living 
Age, and is now publisbed entire in its present form. 


51 — The Adventures of David Copperfield the Younger. By Cuantrs Dickens. With 
Iiustrations by H. K. Browne, 8vo., pp. 327. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 
This is a cheap edition of a very agreeable work of Dickens, which has been issued 

in numbers, and is new complete. Its publication in its present form must awaken 

renewed interest in the fruits of that inimitable pen which has affurded such gratifica- 
tion to all. 


52.—Harpers Library of Select Novels, No.151. Singleton Fontennoy, R.N. By 
James Hannay, late of Her Majesty's Navy. 8vo., pp. 148. New York; Harper & 
Brothers. 
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The number for December, 1850, completed the rweyty ruiap semi annual volume. 
The work has been enlarged since its commencement in July, 1839, and each volume 
now contains more than Seven Hundred large octavo pages. A few complete sets of 
the Magazine may be obtained at the publisher's office, 142 Fulton-street, New York, 
neatly and substantially bound, for Two Dottars anp a nace per volume. 

We give below, a few of the many commendatory letters, from distinguished states- 
men, addressed to the Editor of the Merchants’ Magazine, 


Letter from the Hon. HENRY CLAY, U.8 Senator from Kentucky. 


ASHLAND, 2th Juty, 1849, 

Dear Sie :—I wich to express to you the gratification I derived, on recviving the 
July number of the Merchants’ Magazine an.) Commercial Review, from viewing your 

wtrait in the beginning, aud from reading your address to your friends at the end of 
fh When we feel under obligations to those who have contributed to our information 
and amusement, we are naturally desireus to possess all the knowledze of them, of 
their appearance, of the features of their countenance, and of the character and babits 
of their mind, which we can acquire. You have placed your numerous readers, (at 
least you have we, if | may not speak for them,) under those obligations; and the 
pusher of your val:able work now belure me, in some degree satisties the desire to 
which I have alluded. 

1 have become quite familiar with the Magazine and Review, and have no hesitation 
in expressing my humble opinion that it is emimently entitled to the public regurd and 
support. It collects and arranges, in good order, a large amount of valuable, statisti- 
cal and other information, highly useful, not only to the merchant, but to the states- 
man, to the cultivator of the earth, to the manufacturer, to the mariner, in short, to all 
classes of the business and reading community, 

Entertaining this opinion, | am glad that it bas been, and hope that it may long con- 
tinue to be liberally patronized. 

Offering you cordial assurances of my esteem and regrrd, 


! am truly your frieud and obedient servant, 
Faseman Hunt, Esq. H. CLAY, 


Extract from another Letter of HENRY CLAY to the Editor. 


“T have long known the great merite of your Magazine, the most useful and valuable 
of all the publications known to me, published in the United States.” 








Extract of a Letter from Hon. MILLARD FILLMORE, President of the U. States. 


“] have read it,” (Merchants’ Magazine,) “ with a good deal of attention, and have 
no hesitation in saying, that I think it one of the most valuable periodicals that was 
ever published. To the merchant, it seems quite indispensable, and to the statesman, 
and man of general infurwation almost equally desirable. It ia a grand repository of 
useful facts and information, which can be found nowhere so well digested, and so ac- 
cessible as in these numbers. 1 only regret that | do not own the whole work.” 

? 


From Hon. JOHN MACPHERSON BERRIEN, U. 8. Senator from Georgia. 


“I have been, for sume time past, in the possession of the several volumes and 
numbers of the * Merchants’ Magazine,’ and in the habit of referring to it. [ ean there- 
fore unberitatingiy say, that I consider it a very valuable addition to the library of 
the statesinan, as well as the merchant, and express, as 1 do cordialiy, the hope that 
its publication may be continued with increased benefit to yourself, as I feel assured 
it will be with advantage to the public.” 
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Mr. Freeman Huxt—Sir;-I owe you thanks for the opportunities I have 
had to read the Merchants’ to, be a magazine, 
and that well replenished, of all the useful 
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habit for many years, of carefully consulting it, 


Very respectful Your obedient rervant, 
” neits THOMAS H, BENTON, 





Extract of « Letter from Hon, WASHINGTON HUNT, Governor of the State of 
6 £07 


“Tam gratified to learn from your letter that your valuable Magazine continues to 
receive a liberal wag eye from the public. [ have long considered it one of the most 
useful pubjieations in the country. Indeed, it may be regarded as indispensable, not 
only to the statesman, but to all who wish to be well-informed respecting the commerce 
of the world, and the rapid growth «nd vast importance of our commercial interests, A 
work of so tuck interest and usefulness ought to have a place in every school district 
library of the United States, I wish by sume such means it might be brought within 
the reach of every intelligent man io the country. [am convinced that it has dene 
much to liberalize and nationalize the public mind, and [ hope your circulation may 
coutinue to increase, until the patronage of the work siall be equal to its merits.” 





Extract of a Letter from Hon. EDMUND BURKE, late Commissioner of Patents. 


* * * * When it first commenced, I thought its contents presented a rich treat, but 
from that time to the present it bas continued to improve in the variety, excellence, and 
value of the intellectual repast it has monthly presented to its readers. Although pro- 
feasedly devoted to the interests of that enterprising and enlightened clars of var coun- 
try men, the merchants, it is uot more valuable to them than it is to the statesman and 
political economist. 1 know of no work which equals it in the variety, copiousners, and 
accuracy of the statistical information which 1 contains, and which, in my view, con- 
stituies une of its mort vaiuabie features. Another feature in the Magazine which I 
like very much, is the spirit of free discussion which pervades its pages. You act 
wisely in permitting all parties to be heard upon the awoted theories of trade and 
commerce, Which involve to some extent the great problem of modern crvilization, thus 
keeping open and free from obstruction, the only direct avenue to truth. 

* Your publication is equally creditable to the periodical literature of the day. Its 
leading articles exhibit abundant proof of the ability, research, and industry of their 
autbers. In short, I esteem the Merchants’ Magazine as second to no publicution of 
the kind, published in this or avy otber c-untry. 





Letter from Hon. WILLIAM H. SEWARD, U.S. Senator from New York. 


My Dear Sir :— Have the goodness to place my name on your list of subscribers for 
the Merchants’ Magazine. 1 regurd it as an invaluable work for the u-e of all who 
would understand, uot merely commercial operations in this extending country, but the 
fiscal and commercial questions involved in the adniini-tration of the government, 

lam, with great respect, your humble servast, 
Fareman Hunt, Esq., Editor Merchants’ Magazine, WILLIAM H. SEWARD, 





